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FAIRBANKS 


SOAP WINNERS 





(sold Dust 


Do not use Soap, Naph- 
tha, Borax, Soda, Am- 
monia or Kerosene with 


Gold Dust. 
Gold Dust has all de- 


sirable cleansing qualities 
in a perfectly harmless 
and lasting form. 


The Gold Dust Twins 
need no outside help. 


Gold Dust lathers in- 
stantly in hot or cold, hard 
or soft water— converts 
itself instantly into thick, 
vigorous suds that remove 
grease, grime and settled 
stains and clear out germs 
andimpurities. It leaves 
only cleanliness and 
wholesomeness in their 
wake. 





For washing dishes, scrubbing 
Hoors, cleaning woodwork :, oil 
cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning 


bath room pipes, refrigerators; 
etc., softening hard water, 
washing clothes, and making 
the finest soft soap. 


*‘Letthe Gold Dust Twins 


do your work” 

















e 
Fairy Soap 

Avoid dyed soaps. 
Fairy Soap does not mas- 
querade under false col- 
ors. It’s an honest soap 
of snowy whiteness; it 
looks just what it is- _the 
best piece of white soap 
possible to make. 

The handy oval cake is 
another distinct advan- 

tage which Fairy has over 
all other white soaps. 
Moreover, Fairy Soap : 
white to stay white;.1 
does not turn yellow ae 
age. 

The price of Fairy Soap is 
but 5c—you can pay more but 
you cannot get more. 

Fairy Soap was granted the 
highest possible awards at 
both St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions, 
“Have you a Little‘ Fairy’ 
in your home? ”’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago. 

















Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


This product is an innova- 
tion among Laundry soaps: It 
is pure, white, and made from 
choice tallow and vegetable 
oils; it contains not an ounce 
of rosin, the chief ingredient 
used in all yellow Laundry 
soaps. It will double the life 
of your clothes, because it 
saves all the hard rubbing, and 
contains no adulterant, rosin 
or other, to eat the threads and 
shorten the life of your fabrics. 


‘No matter whether the wa- 
ter is boiling hot or ‘‘stone 
cold,’’ hard or soft, Sunny 
Monday *(N.R.) lathers in- 
stantly, cleanses quickly and 
does its work most thoroughly. 


Sunny Monday Soap 
*(N.R.) will wash flannels, 
woolens and the finest fabrics 
without shrinking or fading 
the colors. 


*(N, R.) Means ‘‘no rosin.’’ 
SUNNY MONDAY Laundry 
Soap. contains no rosin. Rosin 
is an adulterant which rots 
and ruins clothes. 


‘Sunny Monday. Bubbles 


will wash away your 
troubles” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 


address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 


postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 


other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 











must reach us before the tenth of June to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Fostal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 


riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 





Copyright, 1909 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 
and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, Ad/ rtgats reservea. 
Lintered at the Philadelphia Post Office as second-class matier. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 





money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not rec eived.] 
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An Author Without a Christian Name 


R. ZANGWILL,” said a lady seated next 
to the famous author at a dinner-party, 
‘*will you settle a dispute between a friend of 
mine and me by telling me whether your 
Christian name is Isaac or Isidor?” 
‘*Neither, Madam,” replied the novelist. ‘‘I 
have no Christian name. My first name is 
Israel.” 





Then Willie Sloped 


S PAPA was about to apply the strap 
Willie said firmly: ‘‘Father, unless that 
instrument has been properly sterilized I desire 
to protest.”” This made the old man pause. 
‘Moreover,’ continued Willie, ‘‘the germs that 
might be released by the violent impact of 
leather upon a porous textile fabric, but lately 
exposed to the dust of the streets, would be apt 
to affect you deleteriously.” The strap fell 
from a nerveless hand. 


Thus a Coolness Arose 


+ ID you ever have a cold,” inquired the 
plain citizen, ‘‘that you couldn’t get rid 
of ?” 
‘*No,”? answered the purist. ‘‘If I had had 
I would have it now.” 


No Wonder 


EN get along better with men than women 

do with women. At least we think they 
do, says a writer in ‘‘Life.”’”, And the reason is 
that men are more used to liberty than women 
are and readier to concede it. Women also 
seem better constituted to live with men than 
with women, which is just as it should be. One 
grown woman is a fairly comfortable provision 
for any house—not counting servants (who have 
their own troubles about getting along with one 
another). 

Frequently women who have had fifteen or 
twenty years’ experience as the sole grown-up 
woman of the house have daughters grow up 
on them. We would like to see statistics of 
the proportion of families in which that makes 
trouble. It is a natural trouble. The boss- 
woman who has been sole despot of her branch 
of the domestic kingdom has gradually to yield 
independence and a vote to another grown 
woman living under the same roof. The boss- 
woman has to learn to live with another grown-up 
female after being twenty years out of practice. 
And that’s not easily done. No wonder mothers 
and daughters have their conflicts. 





Her Valuation 


ITTLE Mary looked at the penny which had 
been given to her for the collection plate with 
evident satisfaction, and then, nestling close to 
her aunt, whispered: ‘‘How much are you 
going to give?” 
Her aunt, opening her hand, displayed a 
quarter of a dollar. 
**Oh,”’ exclaimed Mary excitedly, ‘‘don’t do 


} 


It isn’t worth it!” 


it! 


Not Famous, but Should Be 


MIR. AND MRS. JOHN ROVIN, of Temeswar, 
A Hungary, are not famous, but they have 
every reason to be when one thinks of what they 
accomplished: the husband dying at the age of 
172 and the wife at the age of 164. They had 
been married for 148 years, and at their death 
left a wee little orphan child—aged 116 years! 


Governor Hughes’s Invention 


i ON’T you think that Governor Hughes 
makes an admirable Governor of New 
York?” said a man to a friend recently. 
‘““Yes, I do. But it is as an inventor that I 
admire him most,” replied the friend. 
‘*Inventor? Why, I didn’t know he was cn 
inventor. What has he invented?” 
‘*Why, the horseless race-track.” 


Bright Things 





The Only Way He Could Go 


MAN fearfully addicted to stuttering stepped 

up to the ticket window at a railroad sta- 

tion and asked what it would cost him to go to 
New York by freight. 

“*By freight?” exclaimed the astonished 
ticket-agent. ‘‘What in thunder do you want 
to go by freight for?” 

‘*Bec-c-c-c-ause,’’ stammered the man, ‘‘I 
c-c-c-can’t exp-p-press my-s-s-self very w-well, 


59) 


c-c-can I? 


Wanted: By a Young Man 


YOUNG man in search of information re- 
cently wrote to the librarian of a leading 
library: ‘*Can you recommend a medical book 
to a young man studying to be an undertaker?” 


of All Times That 


As Every Mother Knows 


OHNNY: ‘The camel can go eight days 
without water.”’ 
Freppy: ‘‘So could I if Ma would let me.”’ 


Perfectly Natural 


“HIS tree seems to be loaded with apples,’ 

observed the city visitor to the little 
daughter of his friend as they walked around 
her father’s farm. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘‘Father says this isa 
good year for apples.” 

“‘T am glad to hear that,’’ said the visitor. 
‘*Are all your trees as full of apples as this 
one?” 

‘“No, sir,” explained the little girl, ‘‘only the 
apple trees.” 


oer ,’ 
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People Have Laughed Over — 











Why Mrs. Adams was Not Home 


HE Reverend Doctor Smith was acknowl- 

edged a great preacher and he was also a close 
student. But he was no pastor and had a horror 
of making pastoral calls. One day he heard an 
address which convinced the dear old man that 
by not visiting his parishioners he had not per- 
haps fulfilled his duties as a spiritual leader. 
So he determined to call on each member of his 
church, and taking the roster of the church he 
decided to do it alphaketically. The first 
name was Mrs. Adams, so to Mrs. Adams’s 
house resolutely went the faithful pastor next 
afternoon. But Mrs. Adams was not at home, 
said the maid. 

‘“Not at home?” echoed the pastor. 

‘*N-n-o, sir,” answered the somewhat embar- 
rassed girl. 

But the pastor, not knowing why she was 
embarrassed, thought perhaps the girl was 
‘‘fibbing,” so he persisted. 

**When will Mrs.. Adams return?” he asked. 

“*T really don’t know,”’ answered the maid. 

‘“*You don’t know?” asked the pastor. ‘‘Have 
you no idea about when?” 

“Well, not exactly, Doctor,” replied the maid. 
**She may return by five o’clock. Ycu see, she’s 
at the cemetery burying her husband.” 


Bad Enough as it Was 


STURDY old mountain woman was very 
ill with rheumatism, and for the first time 
in her life the doctor had keen called in. He 
prescribed quinine in capsules, and it was only 
with many threats and coaxings that the old 
woman was induced to swallow them. At each 
operation her face turned pale with apprehen- 
sion, but at last she was able to sit up, and her 
daughter prepared a treat. Getting down the 
old woman’s corn-cob pipe she filled it with 
tobacco, tamped it down, then between two 
sticks she picked up a live coal from the hearth 
and started toward the bed. 
‘*Ma,”’ she said, ‘‘jes’ a-look what I got fer 


’ 


ye!” 

As the old woman turned to her daughter she 
saw the pipe and the live coal. ‘‘Lordy, Mandy, 
git away from here,” she screamed. ‘‘Git away 


from here. Take away that fire; 
Don’t yer know I’ 
cairtridzes?” 


take it away 
done filled plumb up wi’ 


At a FTive-o’Clock Tea 


“2 did you really go to Rome?” 
guest. 


“Tl really don’t know, my dear,” replied the 
hostess, just returned from her first trip abroad 
‘You see, my husband alway bought the 
tickets.” 


asked a 
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The peasant-women of France have their own way of washing clothes. It isn’t 
a very good way, but it serves. They dip the clothes in the waters of a running 
stream and beat them with sticks and stones until, in more ways than one, they 
“knock the spots’ out of them.” 


In France, time is not of much value, labor is cheap, and if the women of that 
country prefer to wash clothes as their great-grandmothers did, that is their privilege. 


But, in America, conditions are different. Here, time is valuable, labor is not 
cheap and running streams are not found everywhere. So, when American women 


wash, they use soap and, by so doing, get through as much work in an hour as their 
sisters on the other side of the Atlantic do in a day. 


The more intelligent these women are, the surer it is that they use Ivory Soap— 
not necessarily for everything, but for the finer things; colored goods, for example, 
wash silks, woolens, laces, curtains, etc. Such articles cannot be cleaned by beating 
them with sticks and stones, nor should they be washed with ordinary laundry soap. 
Nothing but Ivory Soap is good enough for them. 


Ivory Soap is the mildest, gentlest, purest soap it is possible to make. 
It does what soap is intended to do— it cleans but it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap ...... 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 


* Some soaps, used in this country, do the same thing. 
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N A GOODLY-SIZED TOWN THERE ARE SIX WOMEN’S CLUBS, having 

a combined membership of 214 of what were, I was told, “ the best women 

of the town.” These clubs, I was further told, were “a potent factor in 
the life of the town.” They hold weekly or monthly meetings. When I 
asked what was discussed at these meetings I was told “the best in literature, 
art, science and civics— particularly civics.” These discussions, I was 
assured, ‘‘ were most uplifting,” and that through them the women’s clubs 
had been productive “of the highest good not only to the members but to 
the town itself.” . 

In a booklet issued by one of these women’s clubs the following para- 
graph occurred: ‘ Recognizing the part which woman’s influence can 
play in the uplift of a community it has been the special aim of the ‘—— 
Woman’s Club’ to direct a large part of its work to the uplift of our 
beautiful town until today the conditions that surround us are superior 
to those in the vast majority of communities . . . . and make our lovely 
town a model to the country”’! 





SO IWALKED AROUND THE TOWN FOR DAYS to see the 


ro things that had been done to make this town ‘a model to 
en the country,” and these are some that I saw: 


. 


All the windows in the eight school buildings in the town 


A Town were hermetically sealed each day ten minutes after the 

of Six pupils left, and not a crack in them opened when the 

Women’s children assembled the next morning; on Saturdays and 
Sundays they were closed all day. 

Clubs : y : 





The most worthless quack “ patent medicines’ — those 
that had again and again been exposed in the public prints — 
in every drug-store in the town and used by “ four-fifths of the people,” so 
the druggists told me, and, as I found out, by the club women themselves! 

The dirtiest and absolutely vilest public drinking-cups I have ever seen 
at public fountains, being constantly used by both the filthiest corner loafers 
and the loveliest children! 


Stands outside of candy-stores, and push-carts filled with candies, exposed 
to all the dust that was flying around the streets and eagerly bought and 
eaten by the children! 

The worst-looking billboards filled with posters advertising plays, the 
pictures of which would be enough to condemn them to any decent 
community, prevalent all over the town, next to the schools, leading to the 
public square, and in two cases next to, or directly opposite, the “leading 
churches of the town! 

On the grounds of the eight school buildings there was not a wisp of a 
growing thing, and yet in the woods of that vicinity were to be had the most 
beautiful flora in America, easy to transplant! 

In one square I counted an assembly of no fewer than nineteen 
children’s nurses gossiping with men, absolutely oblivious to the doings 
of their charges; some of the little children lying on their backs in their 
carriages with their eyes in the full glare of the sun; one child with a filthy 
cat in his carriage; another child sprawling on the ground where he had 
fallen out of his carriage! 

Vandalism by children ran riot in the town: it was a common complaint 
among the residents that the town had “the worst children of any place for 
miles around.” And upon inquiry I found that some of “the worst children” 
belonged to the officers of the six women’s clubs. I saw one boy deliberately 
tear up a most beautiful flowering shrub, and when I stopped him and 
asked him where his mother was he answered that she was “spouting 
hot-air at a woman’s meeting at Mrs. J ’s.” The humorous and yet 
pathetic side of this incident is that the mother of this tender-spoken young 
barbarian was a “wonderful speaker on motherhood,” as an admiring 
fellow club-member told me afterward! This woman was, by-the-way, so 
impregnated with the spirit of “motherhood” that, last Christmas, she 
bought ready-made filled Christmas stoc kings for each of her four children ! 
“They save you so much trouble,” she explained, “and really, you know, 
the children appreciated them just as much! ” 

One afternoon, hearing that the “leading woman’s club” was to hold 
‘regular Thursday meeting,” I ventured to saunter in. The subject 
nounced for the mecting was “The Modern Uplift.” ‘The meeting had 
alled for three o’clock: I arrived at three-thirty. ‘There were five 


] 


tables in the room, and around them sat the members of the * leading 
club playing bridge for money! I was apologetti ally toid that 
‘real meeting”? was over—so “The Modern Uplift’? must have been 


d of in less than thirty minutes, and, by the watch, the women played 
dge until quarter-past six! 


‘ Bridge,” as a matter of fact, and for high stakes, was rampant among 
vomen in that community; the women were “ bridge-mad 
usbands told me at the club, one husband going so far as to tell me 
wife had lost more than a hundred dollars already that week, “and 
vay she is playing.” he added, “I guess she'll drop a hundred more.” 
estimable woman happened to be the president of one of the women’s 

1 common gambler! 


as some ot 


a these were some of the visible results of the efforts of six women’s 
| v hose constant meetings had been “ productive of the highest good to 
the tow 


wn, to say nothing of the efforts of one of the clubs in particular 
cHorts had resulted (!) in making their town “a model to the country”! 
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A MAN HAs ALWAYS BEEN TOLD that a woman’s hair 
is her crowning glory. And he has believed it. In the 
eyes of many a man a woman’s hair and the contour of 
her head have typified feminine beauty, But recently he 
Woman’s has been puzzled to see the hair of his womankind increase 
Hair : amazingly in quantity until he has wondered why feminine 
end Mies hair should so suddenly have acquired the habit of growth. 
It has confused him. But simultaneously with his wonder- 
ment he heard whisperings of “rats”? and “puffs.’? And 
then one morning in his business day, his eye happening to rest upon the 
reports of the stuffs we import into this country, he saw an amazing and 
unheard-of increase in the importation of a certain preparation that is used 
to exterminate that class of vermin which he had always associated with the 
most unclean of God’s creatures. And then he began to hear that hair- 
dressers were working overtime and that careful milliners were more and 
more cautious about letting women try on hats except in cases of certain 
purchase. And Mere Man was told that all this was associated with the 
increased demand for ‘‘ rats” and “ puffs,” and that the demand was too 
great for the care hitherto exercised as to the sources from which the ° 
material for these was secured. And then Mere Man began to be, not 
confused or perplexed, but amazed, and, if the truth be told, disgusted. 
And can he be blamed, considering that he has always in his mind 
associated Woman with, at least, ordinary cleanliness? And is it a won- 
der that he asks himself if Woman has become such a slave to Fashion 
that she will not only court, but is actually bringing an unmentionable 
element into her home? 
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| ag CAN ANY ONE TELL US WHERE those people live who 





la are absolutely correct in everything they do: who wear 
oP only those clothes that should be worn: who do everything 
| right where we do everything wrong —the people whom so 
Who | many folks call “they”? We are perfectly possessed ofthe 
are desire to have a blouse of ‘‘shepherd’s plaid’? when we 
They”? are told that ‘they no longer wear shepherd’s plaids.”’ 
«ils We want, as we have always had, butter served with our 


t 


bread at dinner, but the butter suddenly becomes invisible, 
and we are told that “they no longer serve butter at dinner,” For years 
when we walked out with our husband we slipped our arm through his: 
now we are told that we must not do it, because “they” no longer do it: we 
must walk by his side as ‘“‘they’’ do it. We must have all our sleeves 
changed from short to long and from full to tight, because * they” no longer 
wear short or full sleeves. We must wear our hair low, affecting the Psyche 
knot or an English “bun,” because ‘‘they” have elected to do so. We 
cannot do this: we cannot wear that: we cannot eat so and so, because 
“they”? do not do it. But who are “they”? And, where are “they’’? 
“They” must be somewhere and “they” must be above reproach, because 
see how we listen to them, how we obey them, how we speak of them with 


2 


awe as if disobedience were akin to disgrace. But, where are “they’’? 


And who are ** they ae 


THAT MANY A MOTHER NEEDS SHORTER working-hours 


a in the home as much as the girl in the factory does is a 
& condition pretty generally conceded, but a solution is not 


so easy. One husband found a way, however, for his wife, 
and this is how he did it: 


What 


a Husband ‘When our first baby came I saw that the care of the baby 


Did and the work connected with cooking and housekeeping left little 
or no time for my wife torest or read, and | had only to look 
around me to see what that kind of a life would lead to. I 


realized that it remained with me, as it does with every husband, to lighten her 
work and shorten her hours of labor, so that she could not only be a good mother, 
but actually enjoy each day of her motherhood. I was prompted to take action 
because of love for my wife and because of a certain degree of selfishness, for I 


knew that my happiness depended upon the health and happiness of my wile, 

and I knew that the course she was taking led to physical debility and mental 

stagnation. . 
“The one way that I saw to shorten her hours of labor was to insist On a impler 

diet, and | suggested that we cut off all cakes, pies, pudding and i ( i kind 

of food that demands a great amount of time tor its preparat UI 

vite would propose anythit f this kind, because 1t eems to be a dit » her 

1ature that she must ‘feed the brute’ on dainties 1f she ts to re ve, 

my wife objected. ‘It wasn’t necessary’; she was sur¢ he could tg a 

ever, I insisted, and the re sults have more than justified the 1 

intervals is anything now served as dessert, and t welve 

healthy children and I are living testimonials to the wi nn 

has the rosy cheeks and vivacity of a girl of twenty, and during the 

years the four children have cost us but two dollars tor a doctor, except birth. 

We have a large house, no servant, but my wife has trom two to tout each 


day for reading and rest, and we are a supremely happy tami 

The best part of this little plan is not only that it simplified the wile 's 
work, but more than that, the omission of desserts to Lv from t 
average meal the most unhealthy part for children and adults. Th 

doubt. too, that in nine dinners out of ten the dessert Is a superfluity; it ts 
eaten after one’s appetite is actually satistied and ought to stop, butts eaten 
because “it is there.” Few men would miss the dessert if 1t were omitted 
from the average meal. 
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Ir WILL SOON BE * BAD FORM” TO PLAY BRIDGE; and 
then everybody will stop playing it. It will disappear 
from good society like the old custom of getting drunk at 
dinner. It was once considered eminently respectable to 
get drunk at dinner. The ladies did not do it, but the 
gentlemen did regularly. Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
are illustrations. Every competent butler was trained in 
the art of getting his master out from under the table and 
finally into bed: he took lessons in the first aid to the 
intoxicated. Then the thing became bad form. ‘The potent spell of those 
two words banished it like the malediction of a master of magic. 

A like fate overtook the old fashion of gambling among gentlemen. 
Men of mature life and honorable position played cards for money. It 
was as common as cards. By a convenient convention among people “in 
society” the debts of the card-table were accounted debts “of honor.” 
The gambler must be paid at any sacrifice, the grocer might wait. Then 
one day gambling was put under the ban at the clubs. It became bad 
form. Presently it hid itself behind locked doors and listened for the 
police. It became an indecency. 

The gambling of the women will follow suit. ‘The children are already 
born who will by-and-by learn to their amazement and amusement that their 
grandmothers were gamblers. ‘Their great-grandmothers took snuff. What 
queer old ladies, they now say! 

What is needed is the quickening of a movement already in progress. 
That movement among the men was considerably hastened by a number of 
first-class suicides. It would be too bad to repeat the argument. But 
neither law nor Gospel is likely to be of immediate avail, because both law 
and Gospel are outside. The reform must come from within. The thing 
must be stopped by society women who are at the same time wise and 
popular. ‘There are many such who at present are letting the evil drift. 
Ten such women can save the society of any city. Let them agree so far 
as they themselves are concerned that this matter of playing cards for 
money, which is at present debasing social life, shall have no further 
encouragement from them. ‘They need not preach. A little practice 
will be enough. ‘Their example will make the game bad form, and that 
will be the end of it. 


of 
“Bridge”’ 








[ } Bur Wy Nor GAMBLE? ask some. Why not play for 
prizes, or for small stakes? Indeed, why not play for big 
A stakes, if one is willing to take the chances? It is a fair 
: game —so long as nobody cheats. Sometimes you win, 
Why sometimes you lose, with all honesty. And it makes the 
Not game ever so much more interesting. Why not? 
That the answer to this question is not immediately 
plain is seen in the fact that churches used to gamble. 
That is, they used to raise money by lotteries, and the 





Gamble? 
aaa ] 





lottery is a form of gambling, because it is a game of chance whose attrac 
tion is in the hope of getting something for nothing. ‘The churches did 
not see, for a long time, that there was anything wrong about gambling. 
Neither did the colleges. 

They have learned better by experience. ‘They have seen the effects of 
gambling upon character. ‘They have observed that while the taking of 
chances is at first a pleasant diversion, it tends to become a habit, like the 
taking of a drug. And becoming a habit, it wastes time, it weakens the 
sense of responsibility, it lowers ideals, it gives a distaste for the necessary 
occupations of the common day, it develops the spirit of avarice, it breeds 
fever in the blood, and it tends strongly toward a breaking down of the 
distinction between right and wrong. No business house will knowingly 
employ a man who gambles. No good man wholly respects a woman who 
plays for money. He may not say anything about it. But it is like the lad 
from the country who moved into town and was made a captain of militia. 
“What do they say about me?” he asked a friend; “ what do they say down 
at the settlement?” 

“Say? They are not saying anything,” was the answer; “they are just 
laughing!” 


ONE OF THE WORST CONTRIBUTING CAUSES to the 

“sowing of wild oats” by young men is the quack adver- 
A tisement in the average newspaper that practically says to 
him, and says in the most convincingly-worded language: 
A “Go ahead, and we will take care of the consequences.” 








Splendid In the confessions of hundreds of young men this con- 
Suberuard tributing cause has been revealed. And just here is 
| where the wise-headed legislators of Massachusetts have 


stepped in, and with this excellent law have cleaned up 
their newspapers: 


‘Be it enacted, etc., as follows: Whoever publishes, delivers, distributes, or 
causes to be published, delivered or distributed, any advertisement, statement 
or notice, other than a label which is attached to a bottle or package of medicine, or 
which is contained in a sealed package of medicine, describing the causes, symptoms, 
details or effects of a venereal disease, or of a disease, infirmity or condition of the 
sexual organs, for the purpose of calling attention to or advertising a person or 
persons from whom, or an office or place at which, information, treatment or advice 


may be obtained concerning such diseases or conditions, shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than six months, or by a fine of not less than fifty nor 
more than five hundred dollars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. But the 
prohibitions of this act shall not be deemed to apply to the printing or delivering 
in sealed packages outside of this Commonwealth of books, pamphlets or circu- 
lars containing such advertisements; nor to newspapers printed outside of this 


Commonwealth 


It has been found absolutely useless to appeal, on the score of principle, 
to the proprietors of the average newspapers to omit this class of advertising. 
The only way is to do as Massachusetts has done: to compel its newspapers 
to “clean house.” And what the New England Commonwealth has done 
every State can do and should do. Here is, at least. something tangible 
that every father and mother can do as a definite protection for their sons 
and daughters: individually to insist that their State will do this much to 
safeguard its young people. 


-—— 


Most MEN ARE COMPELLED TO BE PUNCTUAL: other- 
la wise they lose opportunities and often their jobs. Thus 
8 men get the habit of punctuality and they come to regard 
it as one of the cardinal virtues. Most women are under 
“In no such compulsion, and the habit is accordingly, in many 
cases, undeveloped. ‘The instinct to do things ‘on the 
minute ” is lacking. ‘lhe formula ‘in a minute” takes its 


a 
Minute’”’ 








place. The result is that men and women come to have 





different ideals of right conduct. The woman seems to 
the man to be deficient in a species of morals to which he attaches great 
value. Her unpunctuality irritates him out of all proportion to the offense. 
‘The compositor who set up the familiar verse, ‘‘ They also serve,” so that 
it read, ‘ They also swear who only stand and wait,” had been standing and 
waiting and swearing. Of this state of mind his wife had been but dimly 
conscious. ‘The hour for dinner had gone by, or an agreement to leave 
at half-past seven had finally found the clock at eight, and the man was mad. 
It is not wise to make the man mad without necessity. Domestic tragedies 
are commonly accumulations of small distastes, added together during a 
term of years. Domestic happiness depends on minor morals, on considera- 
tion for even unreasonable feelings, and is much assisted by a conscientious 
punctuality. ‘The man who answered the question, ‘* Why do married men 
live Jonger than single men?” by saying, ‘They don’t live longer; it only 
seems longer,” had an unpunctual wife. 





Ir SOME OF OUR WOMEN WOULD BuT LET GO a bit, 

and not take themselves and their home duties so seriously. 
§ Take the average woman and see how she fairly hurls 
herself into trifling things, using as much nerve power in 


When telling Bridget how to make the tomato purée for John’s 
the Milk dinner as would be needed by a General in directing an 
en army. She will live right up to every bit of her strength. 


‘Then when an added strain comes the nerves snap and 
down she goes. Suppose the soup is not so good as it 
ought to be? A disappointment of the appetite is not an agony of the heart. 

“Oh!” exclaims the keyed-up housewife, looking across the table with 
the eyes of a tragedy queen, “the milk in this soup has curdled! And I 
told Bridget exactly how to add a pinch of baking-soda to avert such a 
mishap. It is too bad! Oh, John dear, I am so sorry, so sorry!” 

And John, weary after the day’s rush and strain in pursuit of the elusive 
dollar, notes his wife’s careworn face, her drooping mouth-corners, her 
trembling hands, and he sighs, as he thinks how pretty and young she used 
to be. Down into brooding thoughts he goes: if only he had money enough 
to spare her all these domestic troubles, to hire servants who understood 
their business, so that she might be happy and merry again! 

And two people have spoiled their enjoyment of an entire meal simply 
because the milk curdled! It would be funny did it not stand for such 
a lamentable and common condition of affairs, applicable to so many women! 











A WOMAN WHO Is KNOWN for having passed through 
( enough sorrow and trouble to positively floor any six women 
§ is also known for her cheerfulness of spirit and her con- 
tentment of mind, and it is the wonder of her friends ‘how 
How she keepsup”! Not long ago she confessed that the secret 
She of her reputed courage and cheerfulness was her capacity 
for silliness. She had found that when she was too tired 
to be clever, too weary and saddened and too uncertain of 
her nerves and voice to talk seriously, she brought out her 
“foolish self”? and was “just plain silly.” And in her indulgence in jests 
and delicious follies she finds the severest strain growing gradually less, the 
screw at the brain relaxing its tension, the familiar tight band that seems to 
encircle the throat loosening, and in fifteen minutes she restores herself to a 
normal state. And she adds laughingly: “If this doesn’t work do you know 
what Ido? I go off by myself somewhere and just deliberately drop my jaw. 
You may laugh, but try it once and you will be convinced that you can’t be 
keyed up if you relax your jaw. With letting go of the jaw the whole body 
relaxes. ‘That simple little trick and my silliness have saved me, I know, 
from many a breakdown.” Wise little woman! 


Keeps Up 














MEN HAVE MADE FORTUNES TEACHING the human race 
a how to memorize and how to remember, jut a greater 
<F fortune awaits the man who will teach humanity how to 
forget. A good memory is excellent when it is cultivated 


Forget: to remember the right things. But what many of us need 

Don’t is to learn how to forget the unpleasant things, the things 
hat irritate and drag down the heal > mind and of 

Winiaineitiain t g e health of the mind and 


the body. We do not realize how much our health depends 
upon the art of forgetting. We nurse a grievance until it 
makes us angry and bitter: we hug to our minds a fancied wrong until it 
becomes a real one. A word, an action—in the majority of cases misunder- 
stood—rankles in our bosom, and we let it linger there until it fairly eats 
our vitality. If all this did us any good: if it undid the wrong, actual or 
fancied, there might be some excuse for our doing it. But all it actually 
does is to sap us mentally and physically. ‘Easily said,’ says some one, 
“but how can you forget?” Simply by cultivating the habit of switching 
your mind off to some happy memory the moment some disagreeable 
thought enters into it. By forgetting the faults of your friends and keeping 
strictly in mind their good qualities: by believing not in the worst side of 
people, but in their best: by letting go and not hanging on to the little 
jealousies, the petty annoyances, the disappointments, the rankling acts 
the little gnats that eat into our very souls and minds and bodies. Just to 
forget: that is what we need as much as how to remember. It is not 
easy. No. Nothing that is worth while is easy. But the mind can be 
trained to forget what it is best for it to forget just as well as it can be cul- 
tivated to remember what it is wise for it to remember. To learn to 
forget: to practice it: to make a study of it—that is what we need! 
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This is the first of a series of drawings which Mr. Fisher is doing for THE JOURNAL, illustrating 
The American Girl Abroad. The next one will appear in an early number. 
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FORRES 4200 many girls are encouraged to 





Ses Neo adopt music as a profession merely 
aed +# because of its gentility as a means of 
z wT, livelihood, or because their voices 
sie Se¥ have contributed to the pleasure of 

4 JG the family circle, where the compli- 
eed ments of a few relations or friends 
are taken as sufficient warranty of fitness for a pro- 
fessional career. Before young vocal aspirants decide 
on this difficult undertaking I strongly recommend 
the seeking of high and unprejudiced counsel, pre fer- 
ably from a singer who is familiar with the require- 
ments and difficulties of the calling, and who is 
intimate with the conditions whic obtain in the 
great centers of music. In endeavoring to arrive at 
a decision it is well to remember that there are 
more failures through lack of common-sense than 
through lack of talent. The person who aims at a 
public career, especially in opera, must have char- 
acter supported by reason and control, otherwise 
the progress which a good voice and certain tec hnical 
knowledge temporarily insure always stops short of 
great results. I freely acknowledge the value of 
opportunity, and if opportunity knocks but once at 
most men’s doors it is evidently of primary import- 
ance to be prepared for that call. Even that rara 
avis, the born singer, might dissipate Heaven-sent 
gifts for want of opportunity, while the vocalist of 
highly-cultivated talent might never emerge from 
obscurity without it. Conditions of musical knowl- 
edge and physical health being equal, the student 
of alert mind who is prepared for her chance and 
goes some way to meet it is the one who is surest 
of success. 
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Untiring Work is Necessary to Success 


M ENTAL lethargy is fatal to advancement, and 

no young musician has a right to rely for pre- 
ferment on the exertions of others. Those who have 
attained the qualifications of technical equipment 
essential to success, and who do not achieve it, are 
generally those who fail to strike out for themselves. 
Industry as well as knowledge is necessary to the 
successful novice, and no one is justified in the 
belief that she will sing by inspiration, no matter 
how prodigal Nature may have been in the bestowal 
of gifts. And if diligence is essential for the highest 
development of the born singer it must be regarded as 
of a thousandfold greater importance to the vocalist 
whose endowments fall short of that inspired creature. p 
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One of the first fields for the employment of the 


or role to the piano, and, without any knowledge of 
it, begin to use and waste the voice in a preliminary 
that could be equally well accomplished on a mechan- 
ical instrument. They chop and hack at their voices, 
not in any effort at vocal accomplishment, but merely 
for the purpose of memorizing. It is only when the 
words and music are firmly engraved on my mind 
that I use my voice on them, and even then I spare 
it as much as possible by practicing the top notes 
quite pianissimo, except on the rare occasions at 
rehearsal where the full voice is needed. Practicing 
high notes forte is one of the most pernicious cus- 
toms of vocal study, and as a general rule it may 
be safely laid down that it invariably minimizes 
the possibility of those refined, soft effects which 
are not only a charm but, indeed, a necessity to 
artistic singing. During practice students should 
always hold their forces well in reserve, and if they 
sing the upper register pianissimo in private they 
will find that the forte effects will readily respond 
when public performances demand it. On the days 
when I sing in opera or concert I run through a few 
scales in full voice during the morning, and if I can- 
not sing top D perfectly I consider myself out of 
form. Just before going on I try my voice again for 
a few seconds, to warm it. 


Health is Essential to Sustain a Good Voice 


*.. from the scientific necessity for proper 
economy of vocal means, the general muscles of 
the body become slack in the case of students who 
spend half the day or more sitting or standing by a 
piano, wearing out their vocal and physical resources 
ina mistaken endeavor at advancement. A beauti- 
ful voice, beautifully used, can continue to come 
only from a healthy body, and their cause would be 
far better served if they gave much of their wasted 
time to indulgence in open-air exercise. 

An excess of diligence might easily become a hin- 
drance rather than a help, and as robust health is 
an essential to any large measure of success, any- 
thing that impairs the physical vigor should be 
rigidly avoided. Happily, there is a great deal in a 
singer’ s life conducive to bodily stre ngth, the most 
important being the strong and consistent use of 
the breathing apparatus, which in itself is almost 
sufficient to counteract such degenerating influences 
as late hours, night traveling, concentrated efforts, 
and the disappointments which, owing to the caprice 
of the public, the singer, the weather, or from other 
causes, must be reckoned with in every career. Many 








beginner’s energy is physiology. No student should 

be content to proceed without gaining a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of the throat and the sensitive and 
complicated physic . mechanism that produces the singing 
voice. For myself, I at one time became so completely 
absorbed in this sad that I could practically neither 
think nor speak of anything else. An understanding of 
the delicate functions of voice mechanism is a rational and 
logical plea for perfection in singing, and was always 
embodied in the methods of the old Italian masters, whose 
general accuracy has been reduced to a much surer science 
by some of their present-day followers. Those who know 
the structure of the larynx and the muscular mechanism 
of the parts called into action by the production of the 
voice will find themselves in possession of knowledge 
essential to correct attack. The application of the air- 
blast to the vocal cords should be a detail of exact science, 
not a haphazard circumstance. Inawarm, general recom- 
mendation of the old Italian method, I do not hesitate 
to condemn the white voice and tremolo so favored by 
some Italian singers. 


The Great Importance of Correct Breathing 


REAT success in singing is impossible to the vocalist 
who does not thoroughly understand breathing, 
attack, the use of the registers, the structure and functions 
of the parts above the voice-box, and the relation of chest 
expansion to the production of tone. A beautiful voice 
is only the basis of vocal progress, in the perfection of 
which correct breathing is the greatest technic al essential. 
Faulty breathing can even negative the expression of 
noble thought which a soulful, but incompetent, performer 
may be struggling to put into his work. It is utterly 
impossible to demonstrate in song the beauty of either a 
singer's voice or mind without proper breath control. 
Tone, expression, resonance, phrasing, are all dependent 
on respiration, and girls and boys of musical tastes, even 
when too young to be permitted the free use of their 
voices, should be fully taught the principles of taking 
breath. 
During the years of childhood and adolescence the 
science of breathing is a peculiarly appropriate study, 
for, other conditions apart, correct breathing is highly 
conducive to good 2 che, and, owing to the greater elas- 


ticity of the body the growing years, the chest is 
then much more re aadil y developed and expanded. As 
the diaphragm is the chief mus« i » of inspiration special 


care should be devoted to any 
strength. Expiration is 
control than inspiration, 
most careful practice. 
Exact vibration of the vocal cords can never be secured 
where the breathing is hurried or faulty, and any condi- 
tions likely to produce either shoul | be rigidly avoided, 
particularly at the time of a singer’s first entrance on the 
stage or concert platform, which even under the happiest 
circumstances is always a moment of nervous 
doubt. The timid singer will always find her forces 
strengthened on such occasions by taking a few very dee ‘Dp 
breaths on stepping before the public, and by choosing 
for the opening number—where a choice is "possible 
music that is free from exacting initial bars 
Capyright, 1908, by Madame N. Melba 


exercises that promote its 
considerably rnore difficult of 
and consequently calis for the 
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To my mind a girl should never enter on the serious 
routine of voice culture until she is seventeen years of 
age. Before that time even a moderate share of work is 
likely to interfere with the proper development of the 
vocal organs, and perhaps cause certain injury. Only 
the other day Madame Mathilde Marchesi recalled the 
fact that the too frequent use of her marvelous voice in 
youth had prematurely impaired the middle register of 
Jenny Lind. If one so divinely gifted as she was suffered 
through prodigal use of the voice during her early years 
how imperative must be the necessity for care in the case 
of those whose endowments fall immeasurably below her 
unique standard! 

On the other hand, we have today several artists of 
world-wide fame who, because of a reasonable economy 
of their vocal means in their young days, and their con- 
sistent adherence to a correct method, are singing as 
freshly now as they did twenty years ago, while others, 
who started with equal or greater natural endowments, 
have become painfully defective in their artistic work 
through ignorant use of the vocal organs. 


The Posing of the Voice 


ROM the outset I advise young singers to look after 

the posing of the voice. They will know better than 
anybody where the break occurs, and they must see that 
the teacher does not adopt an extreme course in the 
endeavor to bridge it over prematurely. Any attempt 
at unduly precipitating the blending of the registers must 
result in injury to the voice—indeed, permanent injury 
is in this way often done during the initial stages of vocal 
study. Some enthusiasts have described my own voice 
as of one register. I mention this to draw attention to 
the result that may be achieved by careful thought and 
industry, and as an incentive to the many students who 
discredit the possibility of hiding the natural break. 

Iama great believer in the wisdom of fully recognizing 
every novice’s individuality, but the general rule as to 
the register changes is a safe one for almost eve ry student. 
There are exceptions, of course, and as for my self, I carry 
my chest register up to F and change on F sharp, which 
is half a tone beyond the usual limit. When I went to 
Madame Marchesi she at once recognized this natural 
peculiarity, and allowed* for it in the scheme of my 
tuition, her discernment giving me a speedy chance to 
demonstrate that exceptional register changes do not 
constitute a bar to success. One point of guidance easy to 
remember is that any method which tires a student, which 
entails a sense of strain, is sure to be wrong. 

Young aspirants often write to me, and in commenting 
on the freshness of my voice and the spontaneity of my 
singing assume that these conditions are the result of 
some occult knowledge entirely outside the possibility of 
their achieving. The secret lies in the fact that I never 
taxed my voice in the way peculiar to the great majority 
of inexperienced vocalists. My gospel has been to give 
the body ample exercise and the voice ample rest. This, 
as I have indicated, is particularly necessary for students 
who have already begun to sing in public. 

Before even attempting to hum over any music I am 
always careful to phrase it on the key yboard and commit 
it to memory. Young singers too often take a new song 


students, in their eagerness for musical headway, 
entirely neglect their physical welfare, and forget that 
plenty of fresh air, simple, nourishing food, and eight or 
nine hours’ sleep are all necessary to the young singer, 
whose larynx invariably reflects her bodily condition. 
Common-sense regard for the individual requirements is 
almost the only dictum needed in this particular, and the 
student who has based her studies on physiological prin- 
ciples will have early learned the delicacy of her vocal 
organs and the cou ie necessary for their Aarti I 
personally greatly favor fruit and vegetables as an im- 
portant item in the regular régime. F or breakfast I take 
only toast and tea; at luncheon a cutlet, or a little chicken, 
with a light salad and fruit, but no rich dishes. My chief 
meal is dinner, which I have rather late—seven-forty-five 
or eight o’clock—and there is nothing to distinguish it 
from the same meal in the average household. When | 
am singing in the evening I do not dine, but at five 
o'clock I have a very light repast consisting of either fish, 
chicken or sweetbread, with a baked apple, and I always 
find myself very hungry for supper when I get home from 
the opera or concert. On the evenings when I am not 
singing or entertaining I am always in bed by half-past 
ten o'clock, sometimes earlier. 


Make a Thorough Study of Piano and Harmony 


THIN K all singers should make a thorough study of th: 

piano, harmony and counterpoint, which are as import- 
ant in the expression of music as is grammar to the spoken 
or written language. The most serious study begins when 
the student comes before the public, a study which must 
be endless; but if a young singer is not able to make a 
promising public début after eighteen months’ legitimate 
work, then, in my opinion, she will never make any great 
success in her profession. 

The drama should be carefully cultivated by the vocal 
novice, and, as a collateral aid both to the science and 
art of singing, nothing counts for more than intimacy 
with the work of the great artists of the day. No oppor- 
tunity should be missed of hearing and seeing famous 
singers and actors in their most important roles. No 
matter what branch of music a student may aim at 
mastering, every chance of hearing the best in opera, 
orchestra, recital or oratorio should be eagerly seized on 
and seriously considered. I know that, personé illy, La 
always inspired and helped by every noble interpretation 
I hear, and into my own succeeding work I seem abl: 
put something I had not so perfectly understood be for re. 

The singer who can appreciate great pictures, poetry and 
statuary, who can reasonably apprehend the glories of th 
mountains, the forest and the ocean, can more sur¢ 
fathom the joys and sorrows of the human heart than t 
one who is merely well informed on affairs of music. 

It is true, as I am daily more convinced, that the ar 


of song lies outside the possibility of human generation, 


and that only those who are born to this subtle he ritag 
can ever reach the topmost heights. It is impossible tor 
any teacher to impart temperament or an unerring mu 
sical ear. But even these God-given gifts and the min: 
endowments of mind and body can be developed to 
remarkable degree by the intelligent and consisten' 
application of those who seek to make themselves an‘ 
others happier and better through the profession of musi 
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thing seriously, 
Belinda.” 

The youngest teacher, perched 
on the windowsill in a fashion 
which the head of the school would 
have characterized as ‘“‘unseemly,”’ 
eyed her companion with a look 
in which affection and exasperation 
, f struggled together. “Take it 
en ita seriously! Why, Margaret Barnes, 

1 Ue Ee I’m taking it tragically! I can’t tell 
you how I feel about it. Words fail me. No, you needn't 
smile. Of course, I still have a poor, weak, dribbling, 
little vocabulary to draw upon; but as for fine, rotund 
words that would do credit to a teacher of English—they’ve 
all been shocked out of me.” 

“You could manage the trip perfectly without me,”’ said 
Miss Barnes. 

This was the third time she had made that assertion; 
and for the third time the girl on the windowsill broke into 
violent and fluent protest. ‘“‘ Not for the hundredth part of 
a second! You know perfectly well that I couldn’t. I don’t 
know a sixpence from a gulden. I don’t recognize my own 
steamer-trunk when I meet it face to face. As for railroad 
tickets—goodness knows where I’d buy them for if I had 
to do it in any language except English. We’d probably 
bring up in the ‘Forbidden City.’ Isn’t that an alluring 
name, Margaret?” 

Miss Barnes laughed—the rare laugh which softened the 
grave face to a certain surprising girlishness and with which 
no one in the school, save the inconsequent young person 
in the window, was familiar; but, having laughed, she 
returned to the charge. ‘It would be such a shame to give 
up the scheme. I didn’t know anything about foreign 
travel when we took our first party abroad, but you know 
I got along all right.” : 

“Yes, of course; but you’re a teacher of mathematics. 
I’m only a teacher of literature and history. You can add 
and subtract and multiply. I suppose at a pinch you could 
even do fractions; but being able to repeat the names of the 
English Kings backward wouldn’t be a blessed bit of help 
to me if I should get into a row with a cabman over his fare. 
No, my dear, the thing simply can’t be done. I’m a broken 
reed. The whole party would know within twenty-four 
hours that I was a whited sepulcher. What’s the use of 
being a teacher of English if you can’t mix your metaphors 
to taste? European tour! Why, I couldn’t manage a 
straw-ride in Beecher’s Corners.” 

‘Nonsense! Any intelligent person can handle a ——” 

“But I’m not an intelligent person,” Belinda interrupted 
earnestly. ‘I can bring any number of reliable witnesses 
who will swear to that. I’m well meaning; I’m even orna- 
mental, in a humble, Rogers-group sort of way. But in the 
practical issues of life I’m a blithering idiot.” 

Miss Barnes was unmoved. ‘‘You can manage my end 
of the proposition much more easily than I could manage 
yours,”’ she urged in persuasive tones. ‘‘Any woman who 
can distribute fees and understand a railway guide ——” 

“Hear her speak of a foreign railway guide as if any 
woman ever could understand it,’ Belinda murmured con- 
fidentially to a Botticelli Madonna who smiled with soft 
vagueness from a shadowy corner of the room. 

“As I was saying,” continued Miss Barnes patiently, 
“any one who has the money to buy information and com- 
fort can manage the business end of a European tour; but 
when it comes to keeping the members of the party from 
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grumbling and growling and quarreling and hating each 
other—that calls for genius.” 

“And that’s me?” inquired the teacher of English, with a 
fine disregard for the rules of grammar. 

“That’s emphatically you. You can make any man, 
woman or child adore you and believe black is white if you 
say it is.” 

“Oh, as for the men ——” assented Belinda airily. 

“Well, here you havea partyof eight —all pleasant and will- 
ing to pay well. You've been 

( 





over most of the ground before, 
and I'll figure out the whole 
itinerary for you and write it 
down. You can make money 
out of the trip, and I do so hate 
to think that the whole plan is 
upset and every one’s pleasure 
spoiled on my account. If it 
were anything else I wouldn’t 
fail you; but the doctors were 
so positive, and one has only 
one mother, and ——”’ 





fot 


The low, clear voice broke 
suddenly, and the younger 
teacher slipped down from her 
seat, crossed the room swiftly 
and laid a gentle hand upon 
the shoulder of the woman in 
the big wicker chair. ‘Don’t, 
Margaret. Don’t look like that. 
You'll pull her through. The 
doctors said that the change to 
the mountains would give her 
a splendid chance. And don’t 
you worry for a moment about 
those eight yearning pilgrims. 
I'll take them to Europe. Il 
cram them full of misinforma- 
tion and table d’héte dinners. 
I won’t spare them a historic 
cobblestone or a prehistoric 
chicken. I’lldrag them through 
every gallery and cathedral in 
Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, and when they’re utterly 
exhausted [Il abandon them on 
the Russian steppes and elope 
with a Cossack. I believe I'd 
ratherlike a Cossack, Margaret.” 

The tender sympathy had 
given way to raillery, but the 
older woman understood. It 
was because each in her own 
way shut the door upon her emotions that the two were 
friends. 

Miss Barnes brushed with her cool, slim fingers the little 
hand that still rested on her shoulder. From her the caress 
was eloquent, but all she said was, ‘‘ You will go?” 

‘‘T will go. Those misguided creatures shall tour so long 
as the money holds out. The trip will probably be brief. 
Then enter Cossack —exit defaulting conductor at a hand 
gallop. Our Consul can send the party home. What do 
we raise Consuls for ?”’ 

“You won't change your mind?” 
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‘‘Margaret Barnes, I have put my hand to the plow. 
I’ll probably walk backward, but I promise to keep my 
grip on the plow handles. The Slaughter of the Innocents 
be on your head! Where’s the atlas?” 

They plunged deep into the mysteries of map and 
Baedeker, and were still wrestling with routes and rates 
when the retiring-bell rang. 

Belinda gathered up the books and the sheets of paper on 
which she had been taking notes. ‘It’s a subtle combina- 
tion of suicide and 
murder,’ she said 
gayly, ‘but I’m go- 
ing through with it. 
Good-night, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

She went out into 
the hall and down 
the stairs to her own 
second-floor bed- 
room, meeting on 
the way scurrying 
crowds of girls, who 
tossed her blithe 
‘“Good-nights” in 
passing. 

os 


The teacher of 
English in Miss 
Ryder’s Select 
School for Young 
Ladies was popular 
with the pupils, 
popular to a degree 
that was at times 
fatiguing. One and 
all, from sentimental 
Amelia Bowers to 
dignified Katharine 
Holland, from fat 
Evangeline Marie 
Jenkins,thebrewer’s 
daughter, to slender 
Adelaide de Peyster, 
of blood incorrigibly 
blue, they adored 
her. 

‘* Miss Carewe has 
a wonderful way 
with girls,” Miss 
Ryder was wont to 
Va remark with a smile 
of satisfaction. 

That way of 
,elinda’s had 
brought many shekels into the Ryder treasury. Pupils 
came, lured by a rose-hue prospectus. They stayed for the 
sake of Belinda, and even the thorniest and most impossible 
of them was as wax in the youngest teacher's hands. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that Belinda’s way did not 
confine its sphere of action to the girls. [It was a most irre- 
sistible little way, a frank, merry, true-hearted, clear- 
headed, impetuous, beguiling little way. The stately Miss 
Ryder herself had not been proof against it, and, though she 
never suspected her dependence, had learned to turn to the 
youngest teacher, almost as inevitably as did the girls, in 
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all times of storm and stress. Even the cold and unim- 
pressionable Miss Barnes, for whom the whole school had 
the most profound respect —and no love —succumbed to 
Belinda’s way. 

The friendship between the two teachers was an odd 
one, but the association was profitable to both. Belinda 
humanized Miss Barnes; Miss Barnes supplied a balance- 
wheel for Belinda. And when thetwo conceived the idea 
of chaperoning parties to Europe the advantages of the 
combination were emphasized. Belinda had no difficulty 
in finding girls to chaperon. Her only trouble lay in 
fending off undesirables. Moreover, the firmly-implanted 
school tradition that whatever the youngest teacher did 
was right, made her admirers the most amenable of 
charges. Miss Barnes attended to the business end of 
the tours and all went well. 

The first two parties were made up entirely of Ryder 
girls. The third season saw the introduction of a new 
element. A spinster from a small Tennessee town, an 
elderly couple from Dakota, and a superannuated clergy- 
man from Ohio applied for admission to the party, of 
which they had heard through girl relatives in the school. 
After that there were as many grown-ups as girls in the 
Barnes-Carewe parties, but they were childlike grown-ups, 
quite as ingenuous and docile as the girls. Otherwise they 
would have been traveling alone or would have preferred 
the bustling activity of a Cook’s party to chaperonage by 
two young women. In time came the fifth season of the 
combination, and early in May Miss Barnes was forced 
to abandon her plans and drop the entire burden upon 
Belinda’s shoulders. 

“Pll probably make an awful mess of it,’’ said that 
young woman to herself, as se made ready for bed, after 
having committed herself to the adveature, ‘“‘but there 
will be a ram in the thicket somewhere. My thickets 
are always chuckful of rams.” 


REPARATIONS for graduation day and its attendant 

festivities, together with the usual frenzied attempts 
to make up back work in the last few weeks before final 
examinations, made the Maytime a season of strenuous- 
ness at the Ryder School, and Belinda was too deeply 
absorbed in present responsibilities to worry much over 
trials to come. Baedeker was elbowed aside while she 
gave her attention to such vital problems as the number 
of tucks on the skirt of one sweet girl-graduate, the size 
of the bouquet to be carried by another, the printing of 
programs for the Senior dance, the refreshments for the 
Junior tea, the floral decorations for Commencement Day, 
the preparation of examination papers, the making out 
of reports. 

Miss Barnes, less in demand, wrestled conscientiously 
with plans for the European tour. uring the second 
week of May an elderly couple from Ohio dropped out 
of the party on account of financial reverses, but close 
upon the heels of this happening came a letter from a 
Mrs. Nicholson, of Winsted, Connecticut, asking whether 
it would be possible for her to join the party at so late a 
date, and making inquiries concerning terms, itinerary 
and date of sailing. 

“You will have to run up and see her, Belinda,” said 
Miss Barnes. ‘‘She’s a godsend.”’ 

“Perhaps,” admitted Belinda dubiously. ‘She may 
be dreadful, but I like her letter. It smells of lavender.” 

“It smells of money.”’ Miss Barnes was not senti- 
mental. 

“ But I can’t possibly take the time to go to Winsted.” 

“You must.” 

And, in the end, Belinda went. When the teacher of 
mathematics said “‘ must”’ argument was vain. 

ra 

The outdoor world was enchanting on that third 
Saturday in May. Even suburbs seemed beautiful, and 
when the train left closely-crowded settlements behind 
and wound its serpentine way out into the real country 
Belinda sighed a little sigh of content and was thankful 
that for one day she need not be adored. There were 
times when the r6le of universal favorite grew wearisome, 
and this young woman of the piquant face, the infectious 
gayety, the irresistible manner, wished devoutly that she 
might win her triumphs through mind or muscle rather 
than through personality. 

‘““There’s nothing in it,”’ she confided dolefully to 
Margaret Barnes in one of these moods. ‘‘I want to be 
a plain woman with straight hair and prominent shoulder- 
blades and a big brain, or I'd like to be a first-class cook. 
I'm sick of being tactful and having curly hair and dimples. 
Of course, | make my living that way, but it’s humili- 
ating to think that if my dimples should fill out or my 
hair fall out my occupation would be gone. I’d rather 
have a great soul than a good complexion—no, I don’t 
know that [ would, after all. A muddy complexion is 
awful, and it’s all on the surface. One can have reserves 
about one’s soul.”’ 

Miss Barnes caught the note cf earnestness in the petu- 
lant, half-laughing complaint. ‘‘ Don’t worry about your 
soul, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s no muddiness there. 
The sunshine lights it clear to the very bottom.” 

“Shallow little thing,” scoffed Belinda, but she felt 
comforted. 

She was thinking of this conversation as she walked 
along the village streets of Winsted, and out along the 
country road in search of Mrs. Nicholson’s home. After 
all, life was good even when one was a very small person, 
mentally, morally and physically. It would be a pity 
to be ugly, too, when the world was so beautiful. One 
would feel such an alien even if one did have a beautiful 
soul. It would be as though the apple trees just went to 
work and had apples without bothering to have blossoms. 
Beauty was good, and youth was good, and a light heart 
Was good, and genius might go hang for aught that Miss 
Belinda Carewe woul care. 

Having come to this reprehensible conclusion the 
frivolous young woman deliberately abandoned her quest 
and turned aside into an orchard, the gate of which 
stood invitingly open. Mrs. Nicholson could wait. 
Belinda had business with the spring. 

A well-worn, narrow path ran away beneath the bloom- 
laden trees, and the girl followed it until the road was 
out of sight. Then she sat down under a gnarled old 
apple tree with her back to the path, and gave herself 
up to sensuous enjoyment. First she shut her eyes that 
nothing might distract her attention from the fragrance 


that filled the air, a fragrance with the heart of the 
spring in it, hinting at delight, promising joy. 

A droning hum of bees mingled sound with scent, and 
she snuggled down more comfortably against the friendly 
tree until a thought of the beauty overhead moved her 
to open her eyes and look up into the drift of pink and 
white blossom against a sky of silvery, springtime 
blue. An oriole flashed from tree to tree. Somewhere 
among the blossoms a bird was letting his gladness over- 
run in a deluge of song. Oh, the world was beautitul 
and life was a joy! Her mind swung back to that old 
question of hair and dimples, and in the midst of her 
spring rapture she was seized by a frivolous desire to 
know whether her hair still waved and her dimples still 
lurked in waiting for her smiles. 


ot 


She opened her little bag, took out a small mirror and 
proceeded, shamelessly and appreciatively, to study her 
face. Yes, her hair still waved. It was nice hair, red- 
brown with gold lights in it. Her forehead wasn’t intel- 
lectual. She admitted that ruefully. It was too low for 
soaring intellect, but it was broad and smooth, and her 
brows were really very nice. With that hair one might 
have had pink eyebrows, and it would be horrid to have 
to color them. No fault to be found with the brown eyes, 
and the nose was unobjectionable save for the faint, 
hardly-visible ghosts of a few freckles which the spring 
wind had kissed into being. A complexion beyond 
reproach, a mouth slightly larger than the canons of 
beauty require, but an adorable mouth, made for smiles 
and kisses, and a chin that was, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, more kissable than the mouth above it. 

Belinda did not estimate all these features at their real 
value. She was not vain, but she was appreciative; and, 
on the whole, the state of things revealed by the mirror 
satisfied her. 

“Not bad,” she said genially to the face that looked up 
at her. ‘‘Not at all bad, my dear. You really do credit 
to the stage-setting.” 

As she spoke a sound behind her made her turn 
swiftly, to find a young man looking down at her with 
frank amusement in hisface, and admirationasfrank. He 
did not pause. Before she recovered her breath he had 
passed and was swinging away up the path. 

But he had seen her studying the mirror. He had 
heard her—he must have heard. Belinda sat staring after 
him, her face flushed so rosily that, beside it, the apple 
blossoms were pallid. 

‘Served you right for being a conceited little toad, 
3elinda Carewe!” she said at last, with vicious fervor. 
The spring spell was broken. 

The girl rose, pinned on her hat and followed the path 
back to the road. The blush lingered: on her checks; 
but a little later, as she sounded the knocker on the 
door of Mrs. Nicholson’s picturesque old house, she 
murmured defiantly: ‘Well, I don’t care. It wasn’t 
bad—as faces go,’’ and a smile flickered in the brown 
eyes, though it did not reach her lips. 


Il] 

“THIS is Miss Carewe?” a thin, sweet voice inquired, 

as a little lady held out a slender, welcoming hand to 
Selinda in the shadowy parlor. Then, as the gentle, 
near-sighted eyes came close enough to Belinda’s face to 
see it clearly, a surprise, tinged faintly with distress, 
dawned in them. ‘‘Oh, my dear, you’re very young,” 
Mrs. Nicholson said with a soft, little flutter in her voice 
and manner. But she held Belinda’s hand, and patted it 
reassuringly as though she wished it understood that 
personally she had no prejudice against extreme youth. 

‘No, really I’m not,” Belinda protested. “I’m much 
older than I look. You can’t call twenty-five very young, 
Mrs. Nicholson.” 

“Twenty-five? Really? One wouldn’t dream it, 
child. I married at sixteen, and I had lost two children 
and my husband before I was twenty-five. No, that’s 
not young, as years go, but, somehow or other, I fancied 
you quitea spinster. The responsibility of taking a party 
abroad, you know; such an undertaking! I supposed 
only a woman of years would have the courage. But the 
young people are wonderful nowadays—quite wonderful. 
1 always tell my nephew that. He is very much like his 
great-uncle—my husband—only his manners are not so 
good. Don’t you find that the young men nowadays lack 
polish, my dear—but then you haven’t their grandfathers 
to measure them by, as I have.” 

She relinquished Belinda’s hand to cross the room and 
touch a bell. 

“Vou will lunch with me, of course; oh, but that is 
quite understood. I couldn’t allow you to go away with- 
out luncheon. Susan will take your coat and hat. Oh, 
yes, do take off your hat. I can’t at all accept this 
modern idea of lunching with one’s hat on. There’s such 
an air of haste about it—as if one were leaving at the 
very earliest opportunity. Everything seems hurried 
now, doesn’t it? I lose my breath whenever I go outside 
of my own gate.” 

As the maid who had answered the bell carried off 
Belinda’s coat and hat Mrs. Nicholson exclaimed: ‘I’m 
glad you took off your hat, my dear; you have such 
pretty hair.” Then, after a moment’s pause, she added 
anxiously: ‘‘But are you sure you can take care of me, 
my dear?” 

‘Positive,’ Belinda asserted stoutly, though her heart 
sank within her. She had not counted upon dainty, 
porcelain old ladies in planning to show the sights of 
Europe to an assorted party 

‘“‘ My friends think I’m foolish to want to go at my age,”’ 
Mrs. Nicholson explained with a faint flush on her deli- 
cate cheeks, “but I’ve always dreamed of going and there 
were always responsibilities to hold me here until now. 
My nephew offered to take me, but I couldn’t allow that, 
and I have very little money of my owntospend. It will 
be pleasant to go with you. I’m sure of it, now that I 
have seen you—and you'll not find me troublesome.” 

“Til find you adorable,” said Belinda gently. ‘I’ve 
found you so already.” : 

The flush deepened on the sweet, old face, but the smile 
that went with it was one of pleasure: ‘‘ Youth is extrava- 
gant, but I like its extravagance. Come, my dear, 
luncheon is served.” ; 

When, an hour later, Belinda started homeward her 
hostess went down the brick walk with her and stood, 
for a time, talking with the girl across the low gate 


between the huge bushes o:° flowering lilac. As they 
lingered there a young man, coming through the hall 
from the back of the house, stopped just within the 
shadow beyond the open front door and looked out at 
the picture framed by the arching branches of lilac. A 
low whistle of surprise came from his lips. 

‘ By all the gods of luck, it is!’’ he exclaimed joyously. 
‘“Now where did the blessed old lady find her!” 
ex 

He stood watching, still with the surprise and delight 
in his eyes, until the girl turned away and walked down 
the road toward the village; but when Mrs. Nicholson 
reached the house she found him seated at the dining- 
table, while Susan, with a radiant smile, was bringing the 
luncheon dishes back from the kitchen. 

‘“Well, Auntie!’ he said as he rose, and Mrs. Nicholson’s 
smile outdid Susan’s in radiance. 

““My dear Jack! When did you come? And luncheon 
all cold—and such a charming girl here for luncheon with 
me. It would have paid you to be on time.” 

“IT came out on the noon train; but I went over to 
Dawson’s across the short-cut to see that bull-pup he’s 
been offering me. Luncheon’s quite all right, but I’m 
sorry to be a nuisance. Who’s the girl?” The question 
came in casually, indifferently. Evidently Mr. John 
Courtney was uninterested, but polite. 

‘““She’s Miss Carewe. My dear boy, you could have 
knocked me over with a feather when I saw her. I was 
never so surprised in my life. I hadn’t expected her to 
be young.” 

‘But why not?” The young man’s eyes were puzzled. 
He had never heard Miss Carewe’s name before. 

“She’s the young lady with whom I’m going to 
Europe, Jack. To conduct a party through Europe at 
her age! It seems remarkable to me. I was distressed at 
first, but she is capable, very capable. I’m sure of it, and 
so delightful. I shall enjoy her almost as much as 
Europe. It’s really a pity you didn’t come earlier, Jack.” 

Jack assented perfunctorily. A mad idea had sprung 
up, full-fledged, in his brain, and he was inwardly arguing 
with it. He had said he must meet her again. There 
wasn’t another face in the world like hers. Why, even 
she admitted that it was a satisfactory face. Here was 
his chance. Why not take it? She’d probably detest 
him because he had seen her and heard her in the orchard; 
but somebody had said that it was well to begin with a 
little aversion, and in three months—well, without self- 
confidence, a fellow might expect to make some headway 
in three months. 

“Yes, thank you, Aunt Florilla, two lumps, please.” 

Mrs. Nicholson looked mildly displeased. She had 
been obliged to ask him twice whether he would take 
sugar in his tea. 

IV 
WO days after Belinda’s visit to Winsted she received 
a letter written in a man’s hand and upon hotel sta- 
tionery. She hurried to Miss Barnes’s room with it at 
the close of school. 

‘“Margaret, here’s another eleventh-hour sacrifice. 
Mr. John Courtney wants to join my party, of which he 
has heard through relatives, and if I can make room for 
him will I kindly tell him when we will sail and let him 
know what amount to remit to me. Apparently his 
mind is quite made up. It’s only a question of will I, 
won't I. He doesn’t seem to care what the trip will 
cost. 

‘Probably his relatives have told him the terms.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it. Funny he didn’t mention 
who they are; as references, you know. He says, 
though, that I may write to the president of the First 
National Bank if I require references.” 

“You'd better do it,’’ advised Miss Barnes. 

““Useless, my dear, perfectly useless. His wanting to 
go with us is a guarantee that he’s old and doddering and 
guileless. If he had initiative enough to be bad wild 
horses couldn’t force him into such a party. Probably 
he’s dreadful. I love old ladies, but I don’t like old men. 
They’re usually peevish. And then, old ladies get neater 
and neater, and old men get untidier and untidier. 
I won’t have him!” 

‘Belinda, you can’t afford to throw away the money— 
and he’ll hobnob with Mr. Perkins.” 

“That’s a fact. Perhaps two will be better than one. 
They can quarrel with each other. I'll write to Mr. John 
Courtney and tell him that he’s a horrid old thing and 
that I already detest him, but that I’ll put up with him 
for the sake of his money, and please send check.” 

A letter was written, and by return mail came the 
required check. 

ox 


A week later Belinda sent to Mr. Courtney a second 
epistle, businesslike, typewritten, dictated by Miss 
Barnes, inclosing luggage tags for cabin and hold, and 
giving minute and explicit directions concerning luggage, 
sailing date, place of meeting, steamer-rugs, overshoes, 
underwear, raincoat and letter of credit. 

“You must always go upon the assumption that they 
aren’t capable of attending to the slightest detail for 
themselves,’’ Miss Barnes explained. ‘It’s the only way 
to avoid trouble.” 

And Jack Courtney, sitting in the reading-room at the 
Knickerbocker Club, read the conscientious letter of 
instruction with increasing joy, not unmixed with appre- 
hension. ‘‘ Fora chap who’s crossed at least once a year 
for the last ten years and spends a good share of his time 
in London and Paris, this is rather rich,” he said gayly to 
himself. Then his smile faded. ‘‘ But if she finds out 
that I have knocked around Europe a lot there’ll be the 
dickens to pay. I may get around the orchard episode, 
but I’ll never be able to square that. I'll have to fix 
Aunt Florilla the moment I meet her, or she’ll queer the 
whole thing.” 

If on the fifteenth of June anything short of battle, 
murder or sudden death would have excused Belinda 
Carewe from sailing for Europe on the sixteenth, the 
young woman would have taken advantage of the excuse 
and abandoned her party toitsfate. Cowardice descended 
upon her like a garment, and she shamelessly confessed 
that she would welcome any accident, not fatal, that 
would save her from the task she had voluntarily assumed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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N ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S essay 
on Whitman occurs this sentence: ‘‘ His 
writings should be in the hands of every 
parent and guardian of youth asa spec ific 

‘% against the distressing malady of being 
X ‘Gey, seventeen years old.” The closing phrase 

NE MEGEATYXG meets a long- felt want; it is a distinctive 

title for the characteristics of a period of life which it is 

otherwise difficult to denote. In passing from infancy 
to maturity we turn some sharp corners. There is the 
cutting of the eye and stomach teeth; every mother 
draws a breath of relief when her child has turned that 
corner. Then comes the trying period at eight or nine 
years of age when the heart has not kept pace in growth 

with the other organs, and when, as a result, we have a 

tendency to anemia, increased susc eptibility to disease 

a great fear of the dark, and other undesirable sy mptoms: 

it is a good thing, too, when that is over. The advent 

into adolescence marks the rounding of still another 
universally-recognized bad period of life. 
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No Two Children are Alike in Development 


OME mothers are disposed to think that when their 
children have made this last turn, which they re- 
gard as the worst, and are established in the new life 
of sex, there will be comparatively smooth sailing. In 
two or three years they are pretty certain to find them- 
selves mistaken. Their young people, who were progress- 
ing so satisfactorily in growth and education, seem to 
undergo a transformation. They now exhibit such 
trying, puzzling, contradic tory traits as to distress and 
bewilder their anxious parents. As things proceed they 
seem to justify Stevenson’s expression: the distressing 
malady of being seventeen, or sixteen, or eighteen, or 
whatever the age may be at which the climax is reached. 
No two individuals are exactly alike in their development, 
and so no one age will fit all. In Stevenson’s own case 
things were at their worst at seventeen. Let us take his 
phrase then to mean the culmination of a trying period 
of life some three or four years after the entrance into 
adolescence, and note some of the characteristics which 
are most frequently shown at this time. 

There is a great violence of emotion. A girl of sixteen 
shows excessive joy at what seems a quite inadequate 
cause. ‘‘ My singing teacher made me sing all my notes 
today,” she cries; ‘‘he was struck with admiration. As 
for me, I don’t know what to do with myself for joy.” 
Any one who is in daily contact with young people of 
this age is only too familiar with their shrieks and shouts 
of joy, their capering, dancing and other actions to ex 
press happiness. But the emotions of sorrow may be as 
intense. Adolescents often suffer terribly from fear of 
death, and imagination by depicting all the dread accom- 
paniments heightens their terrors. Love, too, now seizes 
the soul with an intensity almost incomprehensible to 
the sedate elders plodding along the commonplace road 
of middle life. Romeo and Juliet stand forever as the 
perfect type of adolescent passion. They fell in love at 
first sight because their beings were so charged with the 
potentialities of passion that, as Professor Moulton has 
well said, ‘“‘they were in love with the idea of love and 
the first favorable object brought about a discharge.” 


Youthful Characteristics That are Often Found 


LOSELY related to this susceptibility to intense pas- 
sion is the occupation of the mind with thoughts of the 
other sex. I have seen various estimates of the proportion 
of their time which girls and boys at this period devote to 
thoughts of each other. They vary from one-half to two- 
thirds; never lower than one-half. Allied to it is showing 
off to attract the attention of the opposite sex. Do you 
see that group of girls and note their extravagant laughter 
and loud, gay talk? It is not so much joy that they 
express as consciousness of the boys across the street. 

Now, if ever, youth likewise tends to extravagance in 
dress. Hate, too, can attain proportions in youth that 
amount to insanity, and temper at this time may be 
awful in its violence. The ambition also of youth is 
intense. To get ahead—to win in whatever competition 
seems for the time being the only thing worth living for. 
It is the secret of the intense interest in athletics in 
schools. It is not interest in wholesome sport; it is the 
desire that the school may beat its antagonist. 

Another characteristic of this malady of being seven- 
teen that is even more trying than the violence of the 
emotions is sudden alterations in emotions and moods. 
We find intense joy one moment and deep gloom the next. 
Said a girl in her eighteenth year: ‘‘ At about five o’clock 
last Friday evening an exception: ally joyful feeling came 
over me. I went around the house singing and laughing so 
much that my mother said the neighbors would think me 
crazy. It lasted till about eight o’clock, when I suddenly 
turned depressed and sad.’’ Another young girl who 
was subject to spells of great sadness and despondency 
was one ropa crossing the meadows to school alone 
in one of her blackest moods. Her way led her to a 


shallow, pebbly creek. She says: ‘* As soon as I reached 
this stream my spirits suddenly rose and I felt brighter 
and happier than I had for weeks.” A boy manifests 


an eager Curiosity in regard to certain scientific ‘knowledge, 

and his delighted father hastens to secure for him a com- 
petent instructor and all the necessary appliances, only 
to find the youth sunk into indifference and with no 
further showing of interest than the question: ‘* What's 
the use, anyhow?” The daughter of a poor mother was 
so anxious for a certain piece ‘of finery that the mother 
by extra labor and self-denial managed to buy it for her. 

When she looked for enthusiastic joy in the posse ssion of 
what had been so ardently desired all she heard was: ‘Oh, 
I did-want that once; I don’t care anything about it now.” 
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A third characteristic of this age is delight in foolish- 
ness. I once took my meals for some months in the com- 
pany of a girl of seventeen. I used to listen to her account 
of the happenings of her day which she thought funny— 
of what she did, of what the girls did—and I frequently 
thought that childish foolishness could go no further. 

A fourth characteristic is willfulness. A few years ago 
a famous London physician, a specialist in nervous 
diseases, stated that he was having a new experience in 
his practice; he found his waiting-room thronged with 
middle-aged ladies of wealth and position, broken down 
in health, brought to nervous prostration through their 
willful daughters. If not so many American mothers 
suffer in this way it is because with us girls have always 
had more liberty, not because they are less willful. The 
daughter now insists that she is the best judge of what 
to wear, of what places of amusement to attend, of what 
company to keep. She claims the right to choose her own 
friends, both girls and boys, especially the latter. The 
willfulness of boys at this period is extreme. The youth 
now knows better than his parents and teachers in almost 
every matter that comes up. To some parents the situa- 
tion is almost maddening. They have bought their life 
wisdom in the dear school of experience. They have paid 
for it in tears and anguish. They feel that their children 
must be saved from similar suffering, that they must 
profit by this dearly-bought parental wisdom. But no, 
the child’s answer to the parent’s appeal is: ‘‘It may have 
been so in your case, but it isn’t so with me; I’m differ- 
ent.’ And father and mother must stand aside and see 
the dearly-loved child buy his or her own experience with 
personal suffering in the old way in which it has been 
bought since the family began. 


Two Tendencies That are Most Alarmine 


STILL more alarming symptom is a marked tendency 
to lawlessness. The young person is not only willful 

at home and at school, but actuz ally sets at defiance the law. 
Professor E. G. Swift, of Washington Univers ity, St. 
Louis, had occasion some years ago to study the boys in 
the Wisconsin Reform School. He was struck by the very 
little difference between the boys there and other boys, 
and this led him to a further study of the youthful tend- 
ency to lawlessness in persons who in time develop into 
respectable, law-abiding men. He sent out a set of ques- 
tions to which he received answers from a number of 
teachers, professors in colleges and normal schools, clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors, merchants, seniors in normal 
schools and college students, all persons of unblemished 
reputation. Every one stated that he had shown crim- 
inal tendencies during this period of which I speak. 
Stealing was reported by all; crimes of violence to person 
were common; buildings had been set on fire, obstruc- 
tions placed on railway tracks, forgery resorted to; 
in several cases the fate of the boy trembled in the 
balance, probability pointing strongly to his settling into 
a criminal career. Family pride, some strong influence 
for good, that ‘“‘unknown steersman whom we call God,” 
brought the vessel about when it seemed just upon the 
rocks. Girls, too, feel the impulse to set the conventions 
at defiance and step over into forbidden ground. 

3ut perhaps the most dangerous of all the tendencies of 
this age is that toward diseased conditions of the body 
and mind. It is rare to find a person who has turned the 
corner into later adolescence without passing through a 
period of lowered vitality which not infrequently pre- 
disposes to dangerous diseases, and which is accompanied 
by morbid states of mind. Digestive troubles are 
common, the appetite is fickle, skin diseases and other 
evidences of poor nourishment abound. Anemia or green- 
sickness is especially common among girls, though I have 
known many boys to suffer from it, too. Heart palpita- 
tions, due to the heart’s growing faster than the veins and 
arteries, frighten both the young people and their parents. 
There is, naturally, a lessened power to resist disease. 
Tuberculosis is often contracted; if there is any heredi- 
tary tendency to epilepsy the disease is now likely to 
appear. Nervousness is almost universal. 


A Strong Inclination Toward Suicide 


HE mental states are correspondingly unhealthy. A 

young friend of mine, looking back upon this period 
ot her life, said to me: “I grew suspicious of every one. 
When my mother went upstairs I was positive that she 
meditated suicide. I not only feared for the safety of 
others, but even for my own. When my sister came into 
my bedroom at night I watched her narrowly lest she 
might have a knife concealed. At one time the idea seized 
me that all in the house were insane except myself and 
that they were plotting to do me an injury. Then I 
wondered if I were not the insane one, and that they 
watched me lest I should escape. Life becamea horrible 
nightmare. I trusted no one, not even myself. I feared 
lest I might commit suicide if the opportunity offered.’ 
_ The statistics of suicide show that the curve of suicide 
from melancholia reaches its height at seventeen. Bad as 
all this is, I incline to believe that the morbid conscience 
of seventeen is even worse. Sometimes it takes the form 
of oversensitiveness. A farmer’s son, when preparing 
for college, neglected his health and his religious and 
social life all for the sake of being extremely accurate in 
unimportant details in geometry, Greek and Latin. 
He never erased a mistake in copying an essay; he 
rewrote the whole page. A girl was so exercised over the 
sin of stealing that if, when visiting, she took a pin out of 
the pincushion in her bedroom she compelled herself to 
say to her hostess, ‘‘I took one of your pins.” Then we 
have fixed or insistent ideas, always the worst when they 





take the form of conviction of having committed the 
unpardonable sin, or that one is a hypocrite. Other con- 
scientious youths suffer from doubts of the systems of 
doctrine which they have been taught. Still others fall 
into brooding on the suffering and sin of humanity. 

A minor symptom of this stage of development is the 
‘‘dumb bound”’ feeling which often makes speech almost 
impossible. I believe that this inability to express 
thought in adequate speech is one cause of the nearly 
universal use of slang and expletives at this time of life. 
When the fitting word will not come it is so easy to fill up 
the blank with “Gee!” or with the current slang so 
frequently heard that it arises with the ease of habit. 


Adolescence: “The Physical Second Birth” 


At these familiar and exasperating traits of youth 
surely justify the contention that this is a peculiarly 
trying time of life) The young people often stretch our 
patience and forbearance almost to the limits. Such 
things, however, are not to be lamented over, but to be 
understood. This puzzling phase of life is yet a perfectly 
natural stage of growth, as natural as teething. Doctor 
Stanley Hall calls it ‘‘the physical second birth.” Now 
the functional life of sex begins, and the most rapid 
growth in height and weight; the voice changes in both 
boys and girls, owing to the growth of the larynx and the 
elongation of the vocal cords. The volume of the heart 
enlarges, the blood pressure is very much higher. The 
nervous system, more particularly the brain, undergoes 
a profound and rapid change. Readjustments of the 
organic processes take place in order that the new func- 
tions may be brought into harmonious relations with 
the old. 

Along with this great physical change there is a pro- 
found mental one. That excessive emotionalism is seen 
to be natural and inevitable when we remember that all 
emotions have their physical basis in reactions in the 
very parts of the organism now undergoing the greatest 
change. We get light upon the characteristic willfulness 
when we remind ourseives that will, in a broad sense, is 
our tendency to action, strong in proportion to our 
physical energy, and that that must be increased by the 
increase in heart and blood pressure. With the rise of 
new capacity for thought it is natural to expect a strong 
tendency in the youth to think for himself, and it is 
equally natural that his inexperience should result in 
trying mistakes. Even the morbidity is seen to be a 
natural phase in view of the biological law that any time 
of quick growth is a time of danger to the growing parts. 
There is a chance of undergrowth, overgrowth or of mis- 
arrangement of some of the developing cells, or these 
may fail to get into the right relations to each other or to 
the nerves or blood vessels. 


Each One Should be Thoroughly Understood 


HAT the growing boy and girl need more than any- 
thing else is to be understood. They need love; they 
need sympathy; but it should be an understanding and 
not an ignorant love and sympathy. The pathos and 
danger of the situation lie in the fact that though prac- 
tically every adult has lived through his time of storm 
and stress, yet in the calm and poise of later life it is 
easily forgotten. The parent or teacher interprets the 
ai in the light of his present mature self. He says: 
“Tt I did what this young person is doing it would be 
because I had such and such a motive,’”’ and the youth 
is treated accordingly. We fail to put ourselves back 
into the atmosphere of youthful unrest and passion. 

The fact that the sexes differ in their adolescent symp- 
toms points to an additional danger of misdirection. 
I suppose that women never understand perfectly the 
psychic life of men, neither do men understand that of 
women any better. Even the mother, then, cannot thor- 
oughly enter into the life of her adolescent son; still less 
can the woman high-school or Sunday-school teacher do 
so; and to leave him exclusively or even largely to femi- 
nine guidance during this period, as is sometimes done, 
is most unwise. The father cannot understand nor allow 
for the moods of his daughter in her middle ‘‘teens,”’ but 
he usually has the good sense to leave her to her mother. 

It is possible for youth to make so many wrong turn- 
ings at this time of life that I shall not attempt to specify 
them all, but two are so much more terrible in their con- 
sequences than the rest that they may be considered the 
chief causes of youthful shipwreck. The first and worst 
is that the sexual elements of both mind and body may 
develop prematurely and disproportionately. Since 

early maturity in this respect is so very bad it should not 
‘a hastened by forms of social intercourse which ape thos 
of mature life, by pictures and plays which tend to excite 
these elements, nor by the reading of erotic literature. 
The second of these—and it is especially the te mptation 
of young men—is toward drunkenness. The craving for 
excitement finds satisfaction in intoxication, and ‘will- 
fulness makes it attractive to drink in a spirit of bravado. 
To guide the youth widely past this pitfall may often 
tax our wisdom to the uttermost. 

One other matter, above all, demands our efforts and 
our prayers. Adolescence, which is ‘‘the physical second 
birth,’ is the golden time for the spiritual new birth. 
The child may have a certain sort of religious life, but the 
youth has the capacity for a height and depth of spiritual 
experience impossible before. In this time of spiritual 
need it often happens that, no matter how confidential 
relations with the parents have been before, a certain 
realm of the spirit now declares its independen¢ e. The 
parent yearns to help, but the child’s confidences are 
withheld. But the heart that will not yield to the elder’ 
touch often opens to that of a friend. How important it 
is, then, to foster right friendships! 
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HE Overland 

Passenger had 

clanked its way 
far across the prairies 
of the Middle West, 
and Barbara Grafton 
sat with her face 
pressed against the 
window-pane, looking 
out into the starry 
night and eagerly 
drinking in every 
familiar detail of the 
shadowy landscape. 
Fresh from one of the 
great Eastern colleges 
for women, she was 
going to her home 
full of her newly- 
learned theories. 
With her, too, Was 
going a consuming 
ambition to continue 
the writing which she 
had done successfully 
in college, and to win recognition in the great outside world 
as she had in the miniature one in which she had been so 
prominent. When she left the college town Barbara's 
thoughts had been gloomy. The loss of the Eastman 
scholarship had weighed heavily upon her, as well as the 
parting from well-beloved friends and classmates. The 
Eastman scholarship was the highest prize her college had 
to offer—and she had just missed winning it. 

The piers of the last bridge flashed by, and Barbara looked 
eagerly out of the window over the great piles of lumber to 
a dim light which shone afar on a hilltop. 

With a final rattle and a series of jerks the great train 
came to a halt, and as Barbara heard the porter call 
“Auburn, Auburn! This way out,” she realized to the full 
the keen joy of her home-coming, which had stilled the 
sorrow of leaving her college friends. 

A thin, gray man was up the steps almost before the 
wheels had ceased to move. His hands went out toward his 
daughter. ‘‘Hel-lo, little girl,’ he said. ‘‘ Dear old Dad!”’ 
exclaimed Barbara, rushing into his arms. 

‘‘We'll have to trust to the livery,’ said Doctor Grafton. 
‘Maud S has had a hard day, and I didn’t have the heart 

have her harnessed again t night Then, as he helpe 


Ip 
in the cab, ‘‘It’s good 





“*Dear Old Dad!’ Exclaimed Barbara” 
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have you back, Girl. 

It’s good t be here, she answered 
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The Grafton house stood at the top of the longest hill in 
iburn, and it was ten minutes more betore the carriage 
stopped at the maple tree in front of the Doctor’s home. A 
little, gray, shaggy dog came bounding over the terrace to 
meet them, and the doorway was full of children’s heads. 
Barbara’s mother stood on the front porch. Her eyes were 
soft and full, and her face was the glad-sorry kind. She did 
not say a word, only opened her arms, and the girl went in. 

The children’s greetings were characteristic. Seventeen- 
year-old Jack added a hearty kiss to his ‘Hello, Barb.” 
David laid a pale little cheek against his sister’s glowing one, 
and the Kid thrust his school report into Barbara’s hand, 
and inquired in eager tones what gifts were forthcoming 
Only one member of the family circle was absent. 

““Gassy’s gone to bed,’’ explained Jack. ‘‘She’s ¢ 
grouch.” 

A thin little girl of eleven, in a nightgown, her head 
covered with bumps of red hair wrapped around kid curlers, 
seized Barbara from behind. There was a vigorous hug, 
which sent a thrill of surprise to the big sister’s heart, and 
then Gassy became her own undemonstrative self again. 

“Gee!” said Jack. ‘‘ You look just like a tomato worm.” 

“Careful, Jack,”’ cautioned his father. 

But the warning came too late. The small girl rushed at 
her tormentor, leaped upon him and thrust a cold little hand 
inside of his gray sweater. 

‘There, there, children, don’t squabble before Barbara. 
She’s forgotten that you are not always friends,”’ said Mrs. 
Grafton. ‘*Run back to bed, Cecilia; you'll take cold. The 
rest of us are going, too. It’s long past bedtime.” 

Barbara had expected to find her first night away from 
her college-room a lonely one, but the big four-poster, ugly 
as it had always seemed to her, was an improvement upon 
the cot that was a divan by day anda bed by night. It was 
good, after all, to be at home, and good, too, to feel that she 
could be of use there. Her last thought was of the new 
green carpet in the sitting-room. 

“It’s an outrage on esthetics, that shade,” she said to her- 
self. “I wish Mother hadn’t bought it until I got home. 
Chey do need me here.”’ 
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‘It’s the same old place,”’ said Barbara the next after- 


noon —‘‘the same dear, old, sleepy plac e.” 

‘The things that keep a town awake are usually sent 
away to college,”’ said her mother slyly; ‘but Auburn is 
solid, well as conservative.’ 


It’s pitifully, painfully solid,”’ said Barbara. “If it only 
realized its own deficiencies there would be hope for it.” 
“'That’s right, run down Auburn,” said Jack, coming in 
and tossing his school-books on a chair and hanging his cap 
on the rubber plant. ‘Auburn was good enough for Airy 
Fairy Lilian in High-School days, but having received four 
years of ‘cultuah’ and a starter on the alphabet to add to 


her n ime, the plebeian ways of the old home place jar her 
nerves 
That is totally uncalled for, Jack,”’ said Barbara. ‘I 
like Aub irn as much as you do, but it’s not an intellectual 
affection. I can’t help seeing—in spite of my love for it 
that the town is raw and Western and painfully crude.” 
An intellectual affection’—that’s as bad as hygienk 
plum-pudding,” groaned Jack. ‘“‘If I didn’t have to go out 
“0 Coach the football team in five minutes I would sit down 


and express my sympathy at the stultifying life which you 
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must lead for the next sixty years, unless, of course, we 
marry you off. There is always that alternative.” 

“IT hope you are going to be contented, dear,” said Mrs. 
Grafton, as her son clattered noisily out of the room. ‘Do 
you think you will be?” 

‘ Barbara’s answer was judicial. ‘‘Why, yes, I think so,” 
she said. ‘‘Of course I shall miss the college life and the 
intellectual stimulus I had there, but I’m going to work 
hard now. All the theories I learned at college are just 
ready to be put into practice, and I have found so much to 
give the world that I can hardly wait to ‘take my pen in 
hand.’ I am so glad that my life-work is laid out for me.”’ 

‘But you can’t write all the time,” said Mrs. Grafton. 

“No, I don’t intend to. There are other things to do. 
There has never been any organized philanthropy in 
Auburn, and there is plenty of work for somebody in that 
line. Then, too, I think I may be able to help Susan in 
her studies. We always kept together in High-School days, 
and she has a fine mind—not original, you know, but clear- 
thinking—and she loves study. Poor girl, I can help her so 
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family, and save herself. I’m afraid that her overwork is 
her own fault.” 


About eight o’clock one warm morning in June, a few 
days after her return, Barbara arose from the table where 
she had been breakfasting in solitude, and sought her mother. 
It was not easy to find her. Barbara looked in the kitchen, 
the Doctor’s office, the living-room, and then ran upstairs 
to Mrs. Grafton’s own room, without result. 

“Jack,” she called, stopping at the door of her brother's 
room and eying that slumberous person, still in bed, with a 
severe gaze. ‘‘Jack! I'd be ashamed, lying in bed so late! 
Where’s Mother?” 

A muffled grunt, a restless tossing of the long body, and 
—silence. 

“Jack!” repeated Barbara sharply. ‘‘Tell me where 
Mother is.”’ 

The swathed figure rose in majesty to a sitting position, 
and a pair of sleepy but unmistakably angry eyes blinked 
at Barbara. ‘Well, I'll be hanged!” stormed Jack. ‘li 
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Where’s Ellen?’ Barbara Repeated” 
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much, and, of course, it will be a mental stimulus to me, too.” 

“T’m afraid Susan won't have time.” 

“Why, what is she doing ?”’ 

“Housework,” replied her mother. ‘‘She is cooking and 
caring for her father and brothers, and she does it well, too.” 

“What a shame! It doesn’t require any brains to do 
housework.” 

“Doesn't it?” sighed Mrs. Grafton. ‘‘I find, all the time, 
that it takes all I possess. When it comes to the problems 
of how to let down Cecilia’s tucks without showing, how to 
vary the steak and chop diet that we grow so tired of, and 
how to decrease the gas bills, I feel my mental inferiority. 
I’m so glad that you have come home with new ideas. 
We need them. dear.” 
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A voice rose from the foot of the stairs below—a shrill 
soprano voice that skipped the scale from C to C and 
back again to A. 

“That's Ellen,’’ said Mrs. Grafton, laying down her 
sewing witha sigh. ‘I can’t teach her to come to me when 
she wants me. She says that she doesn’t mind messages 
if she can ‘holler em,’ but she won’t climb stairs for Mrs 
Roosevelt herself I suppose I'll have to go down.’ 

‘‘T don’t see how you live in that way. I never could get 
anything done.” 

‘I don’t accomplish much,” 
went downstairs. 

“IT don’t see how Mother can stand it,”’ said the girl t 
herself. ‘‘There have been eight interruptions in the last 
hour. If she would only systematize things so she 
wouldn’t be disturbed she wouldn’t look so tired as she 
does. There ought not to be so much work in this house.’ 

She looked around the big, home-y living-room, through 
the @eor into the narrow, old-fashioned hall, and beyond 
into the sunny dining-room. The house was an old one; 
the furnishing, though comfortable, showed signs of hard 
usage and disorder. An umbrella reposed upon the couch, 
Jack’s football mask lay upon the table, and her mother’s 
ravelings littered the floor. A heterogeneous collection of 
battered animals occupied the window-sill, and a pile of the 
Doctor’s memoranda was thrust under the clock. 

“I don’t wonder that things stray away here,”’ she 
added, ‘‘with no one to pick them up but Mother. She 
ought to insist upon orderliness from each member of the 


sighed Mrs. Grafton as she 


you didn’t go and wake me up to ask where Mother is. 
What d’you think Iam? Think I can see all over the house 
with my eyes shut?” 

The irate figure sank down upon the bed again and re- 
composed itself for slumber, paying no further attention 
to Barbara 

“You ought to be up, anyway, by this time,’’ she de- 
clared authoritatively, eying him with cold disapproval. 
“There are plenty of things that you could do to help.” 

She walked away downstairs puzzling over the strange 
lack of system she saw everywhere about her. Here was 
Jack, lying at his ease in bed, with a superb disregard of 
all responsibilities. In the disorderly library she caught a 
glimpse of Gassy reading the story from which she had 
been forcibly separated the evening before at bedtime, 
and, finally, as she reéntered the dining-room she stumbled 





“ Fllen’s Expression was Not Encouraging as She Took the Book 
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over the Kid, who was arranging plates taken from the 
uncleared dining-tabie in a neat line on the carpet. 

“Don’t upset my ships!” he roared stormily, as 
Barbara unconsciously crunched a butter-plate under her 
erring tread. 

She stared in horror at the débris, then sweeping the 
plates up, to the accompaniment of shrieks from the 
youngest Grafton, she sat down upon a chair and took 
the he ag child upon her lap. 

‘Charles Grafton, listen to me!”’ she said firmly, but 
not angrily, remembering the articles on ‘‘ Anger and the 
Child,” a book from which at college she had taken notes 
enough to fill a large notebook. ‘‘Charles! What do 
you mean by doing such a dreadful thing as this?” 

It was while she was trying to understand the angry 
articulations of the child that Mrs. Grafton appeared and 
sank down wearily in a chair near the door The Kid 
immediately w riggled from his sister and ran weeping to 
his mother. 

“Just see what this boy has done!” cried Barbara. 

“T picked up half these plates from the floor. I never 
saw such achild! This ti ible ought to have been cleared 
away long ago, anyway. 

“Ellen can’t clear the table until breakfast is over,’ 
said Mrs. Grafton quietly, soothing the little boy in her 
arms. ‘Your father, Cecilia, Charles and I had our 
breakfast as usual at quarter after seven, and I imagine 
Ellen was waiting for you to finish.” 
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Mrs. Grafton’s face settled into weary lines and she 
sighed heavily. But Barbara did not notice; she was 
looking at the new egg stain on the Wilton rug. 

‘‘Mother,”’ she said in her fresh, energetic voice, “I 
really do think things might be managed more systemat- 
ically. You know that if there is one thing we learn at 
college it is the need of system. We rise at six-thirty, an 
absurdly early hour, though perhaps necessitated by the 
work of a large family —— 

“Yes,” interposed her mother, smiling through her 
pallor. ‘‘We all rise at half-past six.”’ 

Barbara flushed. ‘‘ Now, Mother,’’ she said, ‘I know 
I haven’t done it these few days since I’ve been at home, 
but that was accidental. It shall not happenagain. And 
Jack is dreadful about rising!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Grafton inquiringly. ‘‘ Thissystem?” 

““Oh, yes. We should rise and have breakfast over by 
quarter-past eight. Then let Ellen do the dishes, of 
course, and all the work in the kitchen. Then make Jack 
get up and do the outside work—the lawn, sweeping the 
porches, and so forth, to get it out of the way early. 
Cecilia—how I hate her nickname ‘Gassy!’—Cecilia 
ought to do her share. She should be taught to keep her 
room in order, and the library, too, I think.” 

““T won't!” shouted a voice from the next room. 

“Don’t talk that way, Cecilia,” called Barbara pleas- 
antly. ‘‘ You'll never improve if you don’t do something 
in the world.” 

‘Why don’t you do something then,” retorted the 
voice, ‘instead of telling Mamma how to run the house?”’ 

A smile flickered upon Mrs. Grafton’s pale face, and 
died in another sigh. Barbara rose and shut the dining- 
room door. 

‘‘Now I,’’ she resumed, ‘will guarantee to keep 
the lower floor looking fresh and clean, not doing the 
sweeping, of course; and I will take care of my own room 
and Jack’s also. That will probably occupy me until 
half past nine, after which I must spend my time until 
twelve in writing, every minute, undisturbed. In this 
way, you see, we shall each have our own individual 
work, David and the Kid being allowed to play—and 
your burden will be considerably lifted. And all through 
a little application of system.” 

“System!” echoed her mother, mechanically allowing 
Charles to slip from her lap. 

“Yes,” said Barbara happily; ‘that leaves your room 
and David’s and the ordering for you.” 

‘My room and David's, and the ordering,”’ 
Mrs. Grafton. 

“Why, yes,” Barbara responded, looking curiously at 
her mother. ‘‘What is the matter, dear?) You look so 
queer and white. Aren't you well?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Grafton. ‘‘Here is Susan, 
coming to see you. Keep her out on the porch, Barbara 

there is so much to do in the house.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Grafton’s eyes filled, and her lips 
began to twitch nervously. She put her hz andkerchief 
up to her shaking lips. ‘What am I crying for?” she 
asked herself sternly. ‘I never used to be so foolish.” 
But her eyes kept filling and her lips twitching. She had 
a feeling that she was allowing herself to be weak. Then 
a sense of hopelessness in a domestic universe seemed to 
rise up and overwhelm her, and she wept again. 

Suddenly she rose and hurried from the room as she 

caught the sound of Jack’s boots on the stairs rushing 
down for his belated breakfast. 
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*“Oh! I’m so glad to see you!” cried Barbara, hospit- 
ably pushing forward the best porch chair to receive her 
guest. And I’m especially glad that you came so early, 
for I shall be inaccessible after ten o'clock. My literary 
hours begin then.” : : 

Susan fanned herself. ‘‘I just stopped a minute on my 
way to get some sewing-silk,’”’ she said, ‘“‘but I couldn’t 
help trying to get a glimpse « uagain. How fresh and 
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at leisure you lo rk, sabbie! ! All your work done so soon 2?” 

““No-o answe ber Barbara, a becoming blush making 
her confession very charming ‘The fact is, Sue, I rose 
later than usual this morning, for some reason, and 
Mother and | have been discussi: g a new system of 
housekeeping, by which I shall lighten Mother’s labors 
considerab ly.” 

Susan smiled wistfully as she rocked back and forth. 
‘I suppose your college training makes you accommodate 
yourseit to all « ircumstances. | believe you know enough 
theory to fit into every situation.” 

“Oh, no,” interposed Barbara. ‘‘ Not every one.” 

‘And all these four years,’” went on Susan, her sweet 
face sobering, ‘I have just been doing housework, and 


trying to take dear Mother's plac« And oh, Barbara, I 
want to say that it’s awfully sweet of you to be willing to 
read with me an hour every day. It will help me ever so 
much. Well, I must not keep you from helping your 


mother. By-the-way, how is she today? Everybody is 


saying how tired and worn out she looks, and is glad you 
have come to share her burde ns.” 

“Ww hy, Mother’s all right,” replied Barbara wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘How people will talk and gossip about nothing! 
Good-by, Sue, dear. Take some roses on the way out, 
and let’s begin reading tomorrow. 

Barbara paused a moment on the porch, looking with 
appreciative eyes at the pretty lawn, and as she passed 
through the hall her eyes fell upon Gassy, still curled up 
in a chair, and absorbed in her book. 

** Cecilia,’’ said Barbara, with all the authority of an 

elder sister, ‘‘ you have done nothing all morning. Take 
the duster ‘and dust the living-room immediately.’ 

The little girl’s le “gs kicked convulsively in protest. a 
hate you, Barbara!” she cried abstractedly. ‘I’ve only 
eight pages more. : 

‘Nearly ten o'clock!” sighed Barbara, as she mounted 
the stairsto herroom. ‘I sha’n’t get much done today.’ 
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She made her bed with resigned patience, pinned an 
“engaged” sign on her door and fell to work. But even 
through the closed door came the busy sounds of an active 
household. A thump, thump, thump of the furniture in 
the living-room downstairs proclaimed that a vigorous 
sweeping was going on; a maddening click-click-clash 
outside drew her to the window to behold Jack sulkily 
guiding the lawn-mower. Just below her came the 
measured hum of the sewing-mach'ne, and Barbara 
remembered guiltily that she had promised to finish those 
sheets, herself, the day before. Finaiy, the sound of a 
toy drum and the martial tramp of little feet in the hail 
just outside her door moved the girl to action. 

‘‘What are you doing, children?” she cried, putting her 
head out through the door in despair. 

David and the Kid stopped marching simultaneously 
and eyed their big sister with a doubtful gaze. “I’m 
Teddy Roosevelt,’ said David mildly, ‘‘and the Kid is 
all my Rough Riders.” 

‘Well, you must not ride here,” declared Barbara 
decisively. ‘‘You are disturbing me and I can’t write. 
Go downstairs and play, right away. You must not 
annoy me again.” 

She shut her door, cutting into two sections a howl 
from the Kid. The martial sounds died away, and she 
was free to resume her thoughts. 

About an hour afterward, as Barbara, with pleased 
expression and a flying pen, was half-way through an 
enthusiastically-philosophic peroration, she was rudely 
disturbed by a sudden jar. Ina minute footsteps sounded 
outside again, and some one opened her door tim diy. 
It was David. 

‘‘Mamma ——” he began. 

‘I cannot be disturbed!” cried Barbara, frantically 
waving her pen. ‘“‘Runaway, David. I simply must not 
be talked to.” 

The little fellow obeyed with a scared look, and 
Barbara was once more left alone. It was not the con- 
glomeration of sounds which now annoyed her—it was 
the utter absence of the noises to which she had grown 
accustomed. The hum of the sewing-machine had 
abruptly ceased, and a sudden cry of “‘ Jack! come here 
quick!”’ had stopped the teasing whir of the grass-cutter. 
To Barbara there was something ominous in the sudden 
cessation. 

“Well, it’s nearly twelve, anyway,” she exclaimed, 
shutting up her desk. “I'll give up for this morning 

She opened her door and went downstairs, but was 
arrested by the sound of her father’s voice in the sewing- 
room, but strange, low and unnatural. 
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“There, Jack, that’s enough water. Slowly, Ellen. 
Stop crying, Charles. Mother’s all right.” 

Barbara reached the door in one bound. ‘‘ What——”’ 
she began, and stopped as her shocked eyes took in the 
scene before her. In a frightened, huddled group near 
her stood Gassy, David and the Kid, staring at their 
mother, who lay on the floor perfectly quiet. Jack and 
Ellen stood by with water and cloths, and the Doctor 
was gently sponging away the blood from a cut on Mrs. 
Gralton’s temple. No one noticed Barbara. 

As she crossed the threshold her father saw the alarmed 
agony on her face. ‘‘ Your mother fainted, that’s ali,” 
he said reassuringly. ‘She fell from the sewing-machine 
and cut herself. But she will be all right soon.” 

Mrs. Grafton opened her eyes and smiled faintly. 

“Oh, Mother dear!” cried Barbara. ‘It is my fault. 
I said I would do those sheets yesterday.” 

Mrs. Grafton began to cry suddenly. ‘‘{ don’t want to 
hear about sheets,’’ she sobbed weakly. 

“No, dear, you needn't,” said the Doctor soothingly, 
motioning Barbara away. 

It was a new sensation to Barbara to stand back, while 
the Doctor carried Mrs. Grafton upstairs to her room and, 
aided only slightly by Barbara, put herin bed. Mechan- 
ically she did as she was ordered, and followed her father 
out of the room, when Mrs. Grafton had fallen asleep, 
with a feeling that the end of the world had come and 
that ‘‘system” had deserted the universe. 

“Yes, it is a nervous breakdown,” said the Doctor, 
throwing himself into an easy-chair in the living-room. 
‘I might have known that it would come, with the 
crushing weight of this household on her delicate shoul- 
ders. But your mother is so brave and bright that I 
didn’t realize what she has been doing. e 

“And of course I’ve been away,” sighed Barbara. 

“Well, she must go away now,” declared Doctor 
Grafton determinedly. ‘‘ A complete rest and change she 
must have as soon as possible. And, Barbara, my girl, 
you will have to take the helm.” 

“Oh, I will,” cried Barbara confidently. 
will, gladly. I won’t let it crush me. 
a science.” 

‘H’m,”’ said her father. ‘‘ That science is not taught 
in college. \llowever, I don’t see what else we can do. 
And your mother must go at once. 


“T can and 
I’ll reduce it all to 


Barbara lost a sense al the continuity of events 
during the next few days, and before she realized it she 
stood one morning on the front porch with her arms 
around the sobbing Kid, firmly resolving not to cry, 
while she waved a cheerful farewell to the departing 
phaeton containing a very pale mother and a very 
determined-looking father. 


‘“‘Good-by, Mother dear!”’ called little David, winking 
away his tears. ‘‘Come back soon.” 

“Come back well,’’ added Barbara cheerfully, as be- 
came the new manager of the household. 
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“T feel like a deserter,’’ sighed Mrs. Grafton to her 
husband as they drove to the station. ‘I ought not to 
be going away from home.” 

“Well, I am sorry to say it,” answered the Dcctor, 
“but you certainly ought to be getting away just as fast 
as you can. You have had an undisturbed diet of house 
and children four years too long. No wonder your 
nerves rebel. A fine kind of doctor Iam. If it had been 
any patient but my wife I should have been quick to 
discover it ” 

The mother-mind went back to the forlorn little group 
on the porch. ‘Poor children!”’ she sighed, ‘‘I don’t 
know how they are going to get along; Ellen is woefully 
inefficient, the spring sewing isn’t finished, and the fruit- 
canning season is at hand.” 

“Oh, we'll get along,’’ assured the Doctor, in the old, 
illogical way that means nothing and yet is so comfort- 
ing to a woman; “ Barbara will put her hand to the helm 
if need be.” 

“But this is her vacation, and, besides, she is so full of 
her writing now ——” 

Doctor Grafton laughed. ‘‘I thought as much,” he 
said. ‘Getting admission to her room nowadays is 
attended with all the formalities of a secret-society 
ritual. Poor little Barbara! She’s taking herself so very 
seriously these days! She feels that she must gush 
forth a stream of living water for thirsty mankind, for- 
getting, dear little lass, that she is not a spring yet, but 
only a rain-barrel. Four years of college have filled her, 
but she doesn’t realize that now is the time to keep the 
bunghole shut.”’ 

“She has been encouraged in it a good deal,” 
mother. 

“Yes, I know she has,” said the Dector. ‘‘ More’s the 
pity. Intellectual lights ought to be hidden under a ton, 
instead of a bushel, so it wouldn’t be so easy to dig them 
out. If Barbara’s genius was armed with a broom instead 
of a pen it would be better for her. But she has a practi- 
cal compartment in that brain of hers. Your absence will 
give her a chance to open the doors and windows of it 
and sweep the cobwebs out. If you’ll only come back to 
us well and strong that’s all we'll ask.” 
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Meantime the little group on the porch had turned 
back into the house. Jack had gone fishing, David was 
reading, the Kid’s tears had been dried by Barbara’s 
handkerchief and two raisin cookies, and he had gone 
to the sandpile to play. Gassy, alone, was unaccounted 
for. She had slipped away unnoticed. 

‘“‘ Picking up, first,” sighed Barbara, as she came back 
into the big sitting-room, which seemed unusually untidy 
and disorderly. ‘‘Then the bed-making and the cham- 
ber work, planning the meals, and ordering the supplies. 
I think I shall write out all the menus for Ellen. I mean 
to do everything systematically. I want to prove to 
Father that college fits a girl for anything, even practical 
life. Mother always spent so much time on the unnec- 
essary, little things; no wonder she tired—poor Mother!”’ 

She pulled open the door of the hall-closet to find 
dustcloth. A huddled pile of pink gingham, with two 
long, black legs protruding, lay prone upon the floor. The 
head was hidden. 

Barbara put an arm gently about the gingham. 
‘‘What’s the matter, dear?”’ she asked tenderly. 

There was an unmistakable snuffle, and Gassy’s voice 
answered coldly, ‘‘ Nuthin’.” 

‘“Well, come out with me, little sister.” Gassy rose 
slowly and made fairly successful efforts to control her 
feelings. ‘“‘I need your help to plan the luncheon,” 
added Barbara. 

“Lunch? Are we goin’ to havea picnic?” asked Gassy. 

‘No, but we’re going to have dinner at night while 
Mother’s away. And, Cecilia, how would you like to 
turn vegetarian?’ 

‘Just eat vegetables?” 

‘Yes, and eggs and nuts and fruits.” 

Nuts and fruits sounded good to Gassy. ‘All right, 
she said, “I’d like to try it. But we can’t do it yet a 
while. The butcher’s wife broke her collar-bone last 
year, and he’s paying the doctor's bill in meat. Besides, 
what will Ellen say?” 

Barbara wondered herself. ‘‘ Will you ask her to come 
here, Cecilia, as soon as she gets her dishes washed? I'll 
have the menu ready for her then.” 
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By the time Ellen’s lumbering step was heard in the 
back hall the menu was ready, neatly written upon the 
first page of a new little blank-book. 

‘‘T wuz down in the cellar,’ announced Ellen. ‘‘ And 
I can’t leave my work to come every time I’m wanted. 
Just holler the things down to me. Me and your ma has 
an understanding about that.’ 

‘If you come in here after the dish-washing every 
morning, Ellen, you won’t have to make an extra tri 
upstairs,’’ said Barbara, in the approved College Settl 
ment tone. ‘‘This is for today; while Mother is gone 
we shall have dinner at night, and luncheon at noon.”’ 

Ellen’s expression was not encouraging as she took 
the book. It read: 


Cantaloups With Ice 
Eggs in Tomato Cases Rice Patés 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Parmesan Balls on Lettuce, With French Dressing 
Olives Wafers 
Mint Sherbet 
Nuts 


‘‘Cantyloops! What’s them?’’ demanded Ellen. Bar 
bara explained. 

‘‘Oh, mushmelons! Why didn’t you say so? Mush- 
melons won’t be ripe for a month.” 

Barbara blushed. ‘‘Of course, Ellen, if cantaloups are 
not in market we shall have to substitute something else. 

‘‘We might have the ice without the melons,”’ sug- 
gested Gassy. Barbara looked up suspiciously, but the 
sharp little face was innocent. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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DRAWN BY HERMAN C. WALL 


V: Rhodora and the Preacher 


Z3HE Skeptic brought up the letter with him 
fe as he came home to dinner; it had arrived 
“ye 
£5 
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in the last mail. The Philosopher happened 
2 I to be dining with us that night, so we four 
é Bie, were together when the news came upon us. 
# Ji, Xs Hepatica read it aloud we stared at one 
Seeids*%5 another, decidedly astonished. 

The letter was from Grandmother, inviting us to 
Rhodora’s wedding, which was to take place under her roof. 
Rhodora herself had been practically under Grandmother’s 
roof for four years now, except as she had been sent to a 
school of Grandmother’s selection. Rhodora had no mother. 
Her father, an absorbed man of business, had, at Grand- 
mother’s suggestion, been glad to let her have the girl to 
bring up—or to finish bringing up—according to her own 
ideas. When we had first seen Rhodora there could be no 
question that she sadly needed bringing up by somebody. 
To that date she had, apparently, only come up 
by herself. 

‘I, for one, have never seen her since that 
none-too-short visit she made you that sum- 
mer,” said the Skeptic reminiscently. ‘It has 
never occurred to me to long to see her again. 
She was a mere lusty infant then. And now 
she’s to be married. How time gets on! What 
did you say was the name of the unfortunate 
chi a ye 

‘ ‘The Reverend Christopher Austen,’”’ re- 
read Hepatica from the letter. 

‘He will need all the fortitude the practice 
of his profession can have developed in him if 
my recollections can be depended upon to 
furnish a basis for the present outlook,’’ said 
the Skeptic gloomily. 

‘You don’t know that he will, at all,” I 
disputed. ‘‘ Rhodora was only a girl when you 
saw her. She has had four years under Grand- 
mother’s influence sincethen. Can youimagine 
that has accomplished nothing?” 
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The Skeptic shook his head. ‘‘ That would 
be like a dove’s attempting the education of a 
hawk. The girl has probably learned not to 
break into the conversation of her elders,’’ he 
admitted, ‘‘nor to walk ahead of Grandmother 
when she comes into a room. Any girl learns 
those things—in time—unless she is an idiot. 
3ut there are other things to learn. You can’t 
make fine china out of coarse clay.” 

‘But you can make very, very beautiful 
pottery,” cried Hepatica. ‘‘And the lump of 
clay that came into contact with Grand- 
mother’s wheel i 

She paused. Metaphors are sometimes diffi- 
cult things to handle. The Philosopher, mus 
ing, did not notice that she had not finished. 

“It’s rather curious that I should be asked,”’ 
he said. ‘I never saw either of them but 
once.” 

“You made a great conquest on that one 
occasion, though,”’ said the Skeptic. 

iy Nonse nse! The P hilosophe r colored like 
aboy. ‘That girl 

“Not that girl,’’ explained the Skeptic. ‘‘ The Old Lady. 
She has never ceased to ask after you whenever we have 
seen her or heard from her. As I remember, you presented 
her with a bunch of garden flowers as big as your head, and 
looked at her as if she were eighteen and the beauty she 
undoubtedly once was. Well, well—a preacher! What 
has Rhodora become that she has blinded the eyes of a 
preacher? Not that their eyes are not easily blinded!” 

“Why do you say ‘preacher’?” inquired | his wife. 
“Grandmother’s letter says a young clergyman.” 

“He's no clergyman,” insisted the Skeptic. ‘‘He’s not 
even a minister. He’s just a preacher—a raw youth, just 
out of college knows as much about women as a puppy 
about e¢ lephant -training. 
Rhodora probably sang a 
hymn at one of his mectings 
and finished him. Well, well 
—I suppose this means 
another wedding present?” 
He looked dubiously at 
Hepatica ; 

“It does, of course,” she 
admitted. 

“Send her a cut-glass 
punch-bowl,”” he suggested, 
preparing savagely to carvea 
plump, young duck. ‘ Any- 
thing less adapted to the use 
of a preacher’s family I can’t 








conceive. And that’s the 
Main object in buying wed- 
ding gift. according to my 


observati 


on 


The day of Rhodora’s 
wedding arrived, and we 
Went down togetherto Grand- 
mother’s lovely old country 


home—a s1 itely house upon 
the bank f a wide, frozen 
* ea Our train brought us * Rhodora, Bending a Little, 
age hours before the Smiled Back at Her” 
- set ior the ceremony, 


and we found not only Grandmother but Rhodora and 
the Preac } ° 


at a aap ies the drawing-room to greet us. The wedding 
as tae be a quietly informal one, and such of the other guests 
of had alr “eat o arrived were in the room also, having a cup 

tore they should go upstairs to dress. 





Rhodora herself was pouring the tea, 
and the Preacher was helping hand the cups 
about. It wasa beautiful opportunity to observe the 
pair before their marriage 

Grandmother gave us the welcome only Grandmother 
knows how to give. In her own home she looks like a fair, 
little, old queen, receiving everybody’s homage, yet giving 
so much in return that one can never feel one’s self out of debt 
to her hospitality. Her greeting to the Philosopher was an 
especially cordial one. 

‘“‘T ventured to ask you,” she said to him, ‘‘ because I have 
always wanted to see you again—not merely because I have 
heard of you in the world where you are making a name for 
yourself. And I wanted, too, in justice to my granddaughter, 
to have you see her again. 

Before the Philosopher could murmur an appropriate 
reply, Rhodora herself, leaving her tea-table, and crossing 
the room with a swift and graceful tread, was giving us 
welcome. 


‘The Vision of Rhodora’s 


It was amusing to see our two men look at Rhodora. 
Hepatica and I had been, in a way, prepared to see a trans 
formation, having heard sundry rumors to that effect, but 
the Skeptic and the Philosopher, having classified Rhodora 
once and for all, had since received no impression sufficient 
to efface or modify the original one. I can say for them that 
to one who did not know them well their surprise would have 
been undiscoverable, yet to Hepatica and me it was per- 
fectly evident that they considered a miracle had been 
wrought. 

As to personal appearance, Rhodora had developed, as 
she had promised to do, into a remarkable beauty. If she 
had kept on as she had begun she would have become one of 
those exuberant beauties who look as if they had but 
lately quitted the stage and must shortly return 
thither. Even yet, it would have taken but an error 
in dress, a reversion to a certain type of manner which 
too often goes with looks like these, to make of the 
girl that which it seemed she must become. But, 
somehow, she had not become that thing. 
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Rhodora presently turned and beckoned to the 
Preacher, and putting down his teacups he came to 
her side. She presented him, and we saw that he 
was, indeed, no clergyman, no minister even—in the 
sense that the Skeptic had differentiated these 
terms—but a preacher—and an embryo one at that 
a big, red-cheeked, honest-eyed boy, a straight 
forward, clean-hearted, large-purposed young fe How 
who meant to do all the good in the world, in all the 
ways, that he could bring about. He was but lately 
graduated from his seminary, had yet to preach his 
first sermon after the dignities of his ordination, but 

one could not tell how—one began to believe in 
him at once. 

“No, I haven't a bit of experience,” he owned to 
me, as we stood talking together, getting acquainted. 
‘*Not a bit—except a little mission work a few of us 
went infor thislast year. I’masrawarecruit as ever 
put on a uniform and fell in with the rest of the com 
pany for his first drill. But—I mean to count one 

“I’m sure you will,”’ said I, regarding him with 
growing pleasure in the sight. 

“And Rhodora will count two,”’ said he, his glance turn- 
ing in search of her. ‘‘One and two, side by side, you 
know, stand for twelve.” 

‘*So they do,” said I. ‘And seeing Rhodora as she looks 
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— Author of the “Juliet” Stories, “Girl Sketches,” etc. 
a Ra Drawings by C. M. Relyea 
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His eyes glowed. Together we observed Rhodora, stand- 
ing by Grandmother’s side. The two, with Hepatica and our 
two men, made a little group, of w hich, not the bride-elect, 
but Grandmother, was the precise center. The moment 
Rhodora had reached Grandmother’s side she had put her- 
self in the background. Although she towered above the 
little old lady she did not overwhelm her, and Grandmother 
had never seemed a more gently -dominating figure than now, 
in her sweeping black gown with its rare laces, her white 
hair, in soft puffs, framing her delicate face. And as, at a 
turnin the conversation, Grandmother looked up at Rhodora, 
and Rhodora, bending a little, smiled back at her, answer- 
ing in the most deferential way, it was clear to me that the 
most efficient element in the education of the girl had been 
her intercourse with this old-time gentlewoman. 





Serious Young Beauty as She Made Her Vows” 


“Tt was seeing those two together,” said the Preacher 
rather shyly in my ear, ‘‘that attracted me first. I never 
knew that Youth and Age could set each other off like that 
till [saw them. And I knew at once that a girl who could be 
such friends with an old lady must be very much worth 
while herself. They are great chums, you know—it’s quite 
unusual, I think. And it’s a mighty fine thing for any one to 
know Grandmother. I’ve learned more from Grandmother 
than from any one I ever knew.” 

“She’s a very rare and adorable old lady,’ I agreed 
heartily. ‘‘We all worship her—we all feel that to be near 
her is a special fortune for any one. She has plainly grown 
very fond of Rhodora—she will miss her.” 

“No doubt of that,” he agreed —but, quite naturally, more 
with triumph than with sympathy. 


OX 


We went upstairs presently to make ready for the wed- 
ding. When we were dressed we met, according to previous 
agreement, in the big, square, upper hall, with its spindled 
railing mz king a gallery about the quaint and stately stair- 
case. It was a little too early to go down, and we drew 
some high-backed chairs together and sat down to look at 
one another in our wedding garments. 

“T'd like to get married myself again tonight,’’ declared 


the Skeptic, forcibly pulling on his gloves with a man’s 
brutal disregard for the possible instability of seams. He 
eyed his wife possessively. ‘‘ Tell me—will the Preacher's 


hide put her in the shade?” 
“Don!” But Hepatica’s falling lashes could not quite 
conceal her pleasure in his pride 


“a 
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Not for a minute The Philosopher's benevolent gaze 


approved of his friend’ s wife from the top of her masses of 
shining hair to the tip of her white-shod foot ‘At the same 
time, | don’t feel quite such a dispirited compassion for the 
Preacher himself as I did on the way down. Can that 
possibly be the same girl who treated Grandmother as if she 
were an inconvenient, antique famil y relic, and the rest of us 
as though she endured but was horribly bored by us?” 

““T have never supposed grandmothers,” said the 
Skeptic thoughtfully, ‘‘to be particularly influential mem- 
bers of society. Evidently ours is different. But there 
must have been other elements in the metamorphosis of 
Rhodora.”’ 

““Miss Eleanor Lockwood’s school,”’ said Hepatic 

“You mention that with bated breath,” said the Skeptic, 
‘precisely as every one, including its graduates, mentions 
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DRS. UNDERWOOD presented 
. her cheek to receive her daughter's 
kiss. If for asecond an unquench- 
able mother-light flooded her 
eves she was not conscious of its 
glow. Jessie regarded her mother 
fora moment; then she spoke, 
with a little tremor manifest in 
her tones. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, 
“T'd like to make a_ business 
arrangement with you.” 

‘What now, Jessie?” 





se race te 

Mrs. Underwood smiled faintly. 
she asked. 

“TI need more money than you allow me, Mother,”’ the 
girl responded, all the sensitiveness of her fifteen years 
showing in the quick color that suffused her face. ‘‘ And I 
thought, perhaps, vou would be willing to let me earn it.” 

“Well, we'll see,” Mrs. Underwood replied. ‘‘ What do 
you need the money for?” 

' The girl seemed to shrink from her mother; and her 
eves were not candid when she at last lifted them. ‘‘Oh, 
nothing,” she said. 

Mrs. Underwood turned away. 
do,’ she said shortly. 

At noon Jessie waited for her mother to speak. Mrs. 
Underwood, however, said nothing, and the girl finally 
asked timidly: ‘‘Have you thought how I could earn 
some money, Mother?” 

Mrs. Underwood answered quickly: “I'll give you a 
quarter a week for hemming dinner napkins. There's a 
fortnight’s work to be done on them. Will 
fifty cents be enough?” 


“T'll see what I can 
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And soon after Jessie went home, her heart expanding 
with her joy; she went at once to her own room, desiring 
to be alone that she might muse over each word that her 
beloved one had uttered. 

To her surprise she found her mother there. She was 
looking for a misplaced article. She turned as_ her 
daughter entered the room, and her keen eyes noted the 
flushed face, the sparkling eyes. 

“Well?” she asked shortly. 

‘Oh, Mother,” the girl cried, ‘‘she liked the scarf very 
much. She’s going to wear it and think always of me. 
Mother, I love her, oh, better ’’ She paused, covered 
with quick embarrassment. 

‘Finish your sentence,” said Mrs. Underwood grimly; 
‘you love her better than anybody else in the world.” 

Jessie did not answer, and without more words Mrs. 
Underwood left the room. 

Jessie went quickly to the door after her. ‘‘Good- 
night, Mother,” she called, a faint appeal in her tones. 

Mrs. Underwood paused in the hall as the voice reached 
her. Then she went back and kissed the girl lightly. 
‘*Good-night,” she said with no vibration in the words. 

oat 

Jessie was to read at the Girls’ Club on the following 
Saturday night. She had studied her monologue for 
several weeks, and yet, when the evening came, a feeling 
of apprehension overcame her. She sought Mrs. Owens. 

| think, ” she said timidly, with her characteristic 
shyness, ‘ ‘that I should like to be excused tonight.” 
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3ut when the letter came a storm of indignation shook 
her. It was written to her by Mrs. Owens, and the 
mother read it many times. It ran: 
‘Dear Mrs. Underwood: 

‘At first I was going to write to Jessie’s father, but thought, 
after all, that her mother was the person most interested. Jessie 
no doubt has told you of her exhibition the other night. I can 

think of no other term. She seemingly forgot her lines and with- 
ae a word of explanation rushed from the platform out of my 
home. When I went to look for her she was nowhere to ke found. 
Jessie is a most peculiar girl, but even from her I would not 
expect such a display of temper at her failure. She is not like 
the average healthy-minded girl, and I have often regretted this 
fact. I am very fond of her, however, and in asking you to punish 
her according to her deserts I am convinced that I am only doing 
the duty which I see before me. 

‘*Most sincerely yours, MARGARET OWENS.” 

The mother crushed the letter in her hand. This 
woman then, whom Jessie so loved, had not understood 
the child’s rare sensitiveness. Jessie’s face rose clear 
within the mother’s inner vision, and she saw again the 
young loveliness as the girl whispered ‘She kissed me.” 

What would she not give to inspire such a love? The 
tears blurred her eyes, and there came the yearning wish 
that Jessie would say ‘I love you, Mother,” in the same 
low, vibrant tone that had thrilled her when she heard 
those other words. P 

Then a fierce resentment shook her. What right had 
a stranger to steal her child’s love? She stifled a sob 
that crossed the bitterness of her mcod, and looked 
within herself for the solution. 

Why should not the beauty of this love 
have been given to her? Thentherealization 








“Oh, yes, indeed,” Jessie replied eagerly. 





“T should like to know just what this 
money-earning fever means,” said Mrs. 
Underwood after a slight pause. 

“T want to buy the material and make 
Mrs. Owens a silk scarf,’ said Jessie, not 
meeting her mother’s eyes. 

“She does not need what you can give 
her,” said Mrs. Underwood crisply; ‘‘ you 
are a foolish girl.” 

“Oh, Mother.” Jessie forgot her timidity 
and looked up pleadingly. ‘‘She may have 
other scarfs, but I want to make her one with 
forget-me-nots on white silk and embroider 
her initials. It will be sweet and dainty— 
just like her.’”’ She hesitated for a moment. 
‘I love her so, Mother, that | want to do 
something for her.” 

‘I think you spent all your money about 
a month ago for something for her.” 

‘“‘T know, Mother; but when I gave my 
present to her do you know what she did?” 

INO, 

‘‘She kissed me! Jessie breathed the 
words as though their meaning was fraught 








with holiness. We 


Mrs. Underwood looked out of the window 
for a moment before speaking. ‘‘ That wasa 
wonderful reward,” she said at last, and her 
tones bit into the child. ‘‘ Now, please, clear 
the table while I go upstairs.” 


tan | 


A feeling of disappointment filled Mrs. 
Underwood as she went about her duties. 
She wondered why. Then with her charac- 


asenvy, touched with longing. Jessie’s voice, 
deep and low as she uttered the magic words 


‘*she kissed me,’’ rang again in her ears. A 














By Strickland W. Gillilan 


BEND above the little heads beyond the blanket’s edge — 
e polls of tangled, gold-brown hair like wind-blown wisps of sedge. 
Then, oh, the yearning that I know, compared with once when I 
Longed but for my own pleasure in the time called by-and-by. 
Yet now — what, as one’s own begot, one’s selfishness may cure? 
Lord, keep my children happy, and my happiness is sure. 


And now I know (as once I could not dream or even care) 
What, as my parents bent o’er me at bedtime, was their prayer 
The loyalty, all latent then, wells up intensified 

The pent-up love of childhood and of riper years beside. 
teristic honesty she designated the emotion When I, their child, was tombed within the night’s sweet sepulture, 


They prayed: ‘‘God, make him happy, ané cur joy will be secure.”’ 


came. She had not sought it! Undemon- 
strative, locking all her depth of feeling 
away, she had sought neither the girl’s love 
nor her confidence. There had been no com- 
panionship, and no effort made for it. The 
kiss at morning, the good-night kiss, had 
comprised the affection of the day. And 
then another had divided them. 


oy 


But now with cleared vision Mrs. Under- 
wood knew that between the close relation- 
ship of mother and daughter no other can 
obtrude. For there is no tie so great as that 
which binds a girl-child to her mother, when 
that tie is strengthened by tender confidences 
and generous love. The girl-heart is roman- 

tic, craving manifestation. It is an unseeing 
thing, also, not able to look beneath calm ex- 
} teriors to the great de pth of mother-love. 
| Was it too late to gain this confidence? 
Mrs. Underwood, gazing out into the quiet 
street, knew that she desired the sweetness 
of her daughter’s love and the beauty of her 
companionship more than aught else. 

She heard Jessie’s footsteps in the hall, and 
with quick decision she went to meet her. 

For the first time within the girl’s re- 
membrance she felt her mother’s arms about 
her and her mother’s kisses falling on her 
cheek, not with chill perfunctoriness, but 
warm and fervent. It was new and most de- 
lightful, for she longed for love as the flower 
longs for the sun. 








And then, very gently, her mother led her 
to her room and read to her Mrs. Owens’s 
letter. The hurt of awounded animal crept 





into Jessie’s eyes as she listened. Was this 
the love that had sent her to sleep, calm and 
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vision of Mrs. Owens rose before her: a tall, 
graceful figure with a pale face crowned 
by dark hair. Her brown eyes held all enthralled who 
came within the radius of their charm. Yet Mrs. 
Underwood had never succumbed to their magnetism. 

That Mrs. Owens had done a great deal for her di 1ughter, 
Mrs. Underwood knew. She had organized a society for 
young girls of Jessie’s age, and every Saturday night they 
met at her home. She had discovered in Jessie a talent 
for reading, and had encouraged it. Under her guidance 
Jessie had studied and ermoecd: and nearly every 
Saturday evening, when the Girls’ Club met, she was 
called upon to give one of her readings. 

And within the girl had mye that most exquisite and 
mystic thing, the love of a child for an older woman. 
Jessie idealized Mrs. Owens, and viewed her through the 
crystal of her own sincerity. On the night of the tender 
kiss she had lain awake, living in fancy the moment of 
the thrilling caress. And, too, Mrs. Owens seemed to 
understand the girl-heart. Thirsting for love and its 
demonstration, Jessie had told her dreams and aspirations 
to be fulfilled in the silver future. She had confided the 
inner secrets of her young life. 

All this Mrs. Underwood knew and pondered. Then, 
with a sigh of dismissal, she left the subject, banishing it 
to the realms of the inevitable. 


_ Jessie finish ed the scarf, then anxiously waited till that 
week’s session of the Girls’ Club was concluded. With 
flushed shyness she went timidly then to Mrs. Owens and 
put the little labor of love into her hands, while with wide 
eyes she watched the slender fingers remove the dainty 
ribbons and disclose to view the scarf within. : 

“‘T made it for you,” Jessie breathed; “and as I sewed 
I put a loving thought into each stite h.” The glowing 
eyes sought Mrs. Owens’s face. ‘Do you like it?” she 
murmured. 

‘*T shall love it, dear child,’ Mrs. Owens answered; 
then she gazed at the quivering lips. She might have 
seen the gift of all things great in that luminous face. 
Suddenly she leaned forward and put her arms about the 
slender figure. She held her close for a moment, then 
stooped and kissed her. 


“Oh, nonsense, Jessic,”” Mrs. Owens responded briskly; 
‘you'll get along all right, I’m sure.” 

So when Jessie’s name was called she went forward to 
the platform, but the insecurity of her memory filled her 
with fear. She began bravely enough, but soon the words 
slipped from her mind and seemed to float away into the 
room. She tried to bring them back to serve her, but to 
no avail. An agony of shame swept over her; she felt 
the color flame into her face and her lips tremble. She 
stumbled along, but suddenly the audience resolved itself 
into the face of one silly, giggling girl. Then all thought 
left Jessie but one. She must get away 

Almost without volition she slipped from her place, and, 
blind with humili lation, she went down the aisle, not 
p: iusing till she found herself out beneath the stars. There 
she rested for a mome nt, but the memory of that one 
laughing face overcame her, and with a cry she started 
for her home, almost running till she reached the door. 

Safe within her own room she flung herself on the bed. 
She wept violently; then, when the storm had passed, she 
sat up and tried to arrange her thoughts. S« sag! her mother 
knocked and Jessie opened the door. Mrs. Underwood 
exclaimed at sight of the girl’s eric fstricken ‘ ice 

‘What is the matter?” she asked in her cold, measured 
tones, although her heart throbbed at sight of her child’s 
distress. 

For a moment Jessie hesitated; then she glanced at her 
mother’s self-contained face. _ ‘‘ Nothing,’’ she replied. 


Mrs. Underwood turned 4away, the words ringing 
untunefully in her ears. 
Jessie, left alone, resumed her sad thoughts. Then 


just as she was falling asleep, the illuminating belief came 
that Mrs. Owens would understand! Even if she herself 
could not intelligibly say what motive actuated her when 
she slipped from the platform out into the cool night, 
her friend would know. The thought was a calming one, 
and soon she fell into a deep slumber. 

Mrs. ‘U hi ciel ere no more aibdtiilind: She was 
not in her daughter’s confidence, and had never aspired 
to be. But ever the little ache within her gnawed. 


secure in its big discernment ? 

She sank down on the lounge beside her 
mother. The words of the letter danced 
plainly before her. A display of temper? She remem- 
bered the dark shame a filled her because she had 
forgotten her lines; she thought of the laughing face, the 
longing to fly into the cool night—to be alone. She had 
not analyzed her emotion, but she knew that it was not 
temper. She turned to her mother. 

“Mother,” she said, her voice low, ‘‘does anybody 
ever understand?” 

The mother waited before answering, her heart reach- 
ing out its deep sympathy to her child. 

‘T thought that love always had understanding in it, 
Jessie went on; “‘but when it hasn’t it fails, doesn't it 

The mother nodded, her yearning eves fixed on Jessi 
face. Then, as the girl moved nearer to her, her hear! 
leapt, for it was coming, the confidence and the perce] 
tion of a mother’s love. 

‘How shall you punish me, Mother?’ She look« 
deeper into her mother’s eyes. ‘You think that | 
deserve it, of course.” 


The inevitable character of the girl’s question n 
tered Mrs. Underwood’s reserve. With a hurt cry 
drew the small figure close to her and looked down 11 
the searching eves. 

‘My little girl,” she whispered; then paused, for t 
greatness of her desire overwhelmed her. Then: 'O 
Jessie, Jessie,” she pleaded, ‘‘won’t you love me as 
have loved her? Won’ t you come to me and tell me 
things that stir your heart?) Won't you remember tl 
my love will never fail you—will surround you alwa 
against everything?” 

Her emotion blinded her for a moment, so that she cid 
not see the look that transfigured her child’ s face. She 
knew only that the little form withdrew itself from her 
coveting arms, and a fear blighted her. Then at once she 
felt sweet kisses covering her face; she heard the low 
voice calling to her, its tones filled with a new, thrilling 
quality: 

‘‘Mother— Mother—what a beautiful name—and it 
belongs to vou by right—because it means everything 
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Drawings by W. D. Stevens 
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CHANGE had come over Anne Wilding since 
that five minutes of facing death from fire 
in the toy shop with Gerald Harrison and 
the little shopgirl. Her buoyant spirits, her 
* confident pride, had been, as it were, scorched 
PA OER LG. away. It was only a cinder of her old self 
eoaiees “3 that awoke on the morning after she had 
been carried home, blackened and torn, her eyes too bril- 
jiant, her talk shrill and rapid. Bodily harm she had escaped, 
ill save a couple of burns on her hands, where sparks had 
burned through her gloves. But the experience had left a 
mark, deep and painful as a brand, on her sensitive, tightly- 
strung, nervous makeup. 

Even now, six weeks afterward, she could not receive so 
much as a word of congratulation without a recoil of her 
whole nature, as from something dreadful to see. The horror 
of the moment when they found the 
stairs cut off and the windows barred, 
with the smoke feeling for them and the 
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long letter to his sister. A few days later there came from 
Aunt Emily a telegram addressed to Anne, which read: 


‘*“Come down and visit your lonely aunt for a month.” 
gor 


Life ran smoothly and pleasantly in the lovely Long 
Island country house, whither, in response to this invitation, 
Anne hastened as soon as the all-important dresses could be 
got ready. Homesick she was at first. She longed for the 
thousand and one duties and delights which made her end 
of Hereford a place worth living in. But presently, swept 
into the current of things as it flowed swiftly and placidly 
across the charming countryside, Anne found that, so far 
from lamenting anything or anybody, she was actually 
enjoying every minute of the pale, golden days, and the 
nights with their scents of earliest spring. There were the 
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with a kind of catch at her heart, Anne found that she was 
comparing her evening in their company with her hours at 
home with dry, clever, unromantic Eustace Dabney and the 
others like him. How oddly they would appear among 
these men! She was hotly ashamed of a thought that was 
vaguely disloyal. 

“After all, these men don’t know anything!” she made 
haste to tell herself reprovingly. ‘‘ They can’t talk. They're 
only agreeable.” : ; / 

And again there flashed to her another comparison. She 
thought of this mirthful hour and set against it that five 
minutes of hand-grips with death in the company of the 
mill superintendent, Harrison!’ Aunt Emily had not men- 
tioned his name in the five days of her visit, as Anne now 
realized for the first time. That was queer! She probably 
had forgotten all about him. Or else—and for this Anne felt 








yreedy fire on their trail, the little girl’s 
whimpering, her own escape, tripped 
up by her skirts, across the shaky 
jadder above the stone paving of the 
alley below—the whole of it Anne still 
lived through day and night. And 
mingled with these terrible recollections 
was that which was even harder for her 
to bear, strange as this may seem. Try 
as she might—and she did try consci- 
entiously—she could not think of 
Harrison as the man who would not 
endanger her life by crossing with her 
on the ladder, but who waited, holding 
it in place by main strength, with the 
fire framing the window he stood in. 
What she remembered most vividly 
was not his bravery, his coolness, his 
self-sacrifice; but the fierce, set face of 
him as he ordered out the little girl, his 
igly strength, the blood and the black- 
ness on his hands and forehead. She 

suld not bear the thought of owing her 
life to this common, coarse ward _ poli- 
tician—for into that form had her rebel- 
lious fancy turned him. She _ hated 
herself for the feeling. 
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Every day she set herself to think of 
Harrison as the man to whom she owed 
her life. A dozen times she tried to 
write him something more and better 
than the icy little note of thanks and 
best wishes she had sent to the hospital 
along with her box of flowers. Dabney 
had carried it himself. He said he 
would be proud to. Conscientiously 
she tried to echo and realize for her- 
self the honor everybody was paying 
Jerry Harrison for his heroism. But in 
vain. She was left with a dislike of 
hearing the fire even mentioned, since 
inevitably that meant a coupling of her 
name with his. She burned again with 
the feeling that people were “talking” 
about their having been up there at all 
together. It seemed as though she had 
done wrong and was paying for it. It 
seemed, finally, as though Harrison 
were less her rescuer at his own peril 
than her companion at her expense. 

‘The very least we can do is to be 
polite to him,” said Doctor Wilding 
one day, several weeks after the fire. 
‘When I think of all 1 owe him!” 

‘Don’t, Father.” 

‘My dearest, I shouldn’t have spoken 
of it at all. Forgive me,” he said. 

“Tm so silly!’ she murmured, half 
in apology, half in discontent. ‘But I 
can't help it, somehow.” 

‘Tl understand, Sweetheart.” The 
old gentleman hesitated. ‘‘ Youremem- 
ber Aunt Emily spoke of him,”’ he ven- 
tured, ‘‘and though at the time I ei 

You said you were going to mutiny,’ she 
with a bleak smile. 
‘And so I did!”” He laughed briefly. ‘At the time it 
med out of the question to invite Mr. Harrison to my 








reminded him 


1 don’t see that circumstances have altered any,” 
mething made her answer. 

‘I feel under certain obligations to him, my dear.” 
“Then give him a gold watch or a medal or anything!”’ 
she cried recklessly. ‘Reward him! And then—oh, can't 
we hear the last of Mr. Harrison?” she begged. ‘‘] wonder 
you don’t expect me to marry him! That is what rescued 
heroines always do in the novels.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that! That’s a good idea!” cried 
Doct x Wilding, clapping his hands. ‘‘ Poetic justice is the 
only kind worth encouraging, after all. And I’ve always 
said "He sprang up and made for the door with a 
schoolboy kiss for her as he passed, though his heavy heart 
belied all his light talk. ‘I'll see about it right away.” 

20 he made her laugh: for the moment the black mood 
Was blown away. But that night Doctor Wilding wrote a 





“*l Had No Right to Ask You for a Dance Anyway, for [mm Still Able O to Look On 


hounds to follow—long, hard runs ‘cross country; there 
were delightful houses; there were jolly dinners; there was 
the companionship of men and women who loved the life of 
the open, brown of face and clear of eye—refreshing people, 
whose simplicity and straightforwardness were like drinks 
of fresh water to one who, like Anne Wilding, had lived long 
in the land of books and critical views. 

And so it came to pass that late on the evening of the fifth 
day after her arrival Anne found herself, with pulses alive 
to the stirring, teasing rhythm of the gipsy band, thoroughly 
enjoying one of the season’s events—the ball at the Hunt 
Club House. All about her was young laughter. A maze of 
delicate color drifted across, in and out, over the oaken 
floor—the pink, white, pale-yellow, pale-violet, spring-blue 
of the girls’ dresses accented quaintly by the black and white 
or the hunting “pink” of the men. The tall mirrors, send- 
ing back the glow of the lights, filled the room with a mellow 
radiance, like that of laté afternoon. She glanced in one of 
the mirrors and was glad to look again. Her partners were 
a pleasant, laughter-loving, outdoor set of men who knew 
the world and liked the good things thereof, and suddenly, 











grateful to the old lady—she had, more probably, sensed 
the fact that any allusion to the tire we uld be paint il and 
trving She was full of these the when she was aware 
that Captain Converse, her partner, was talking to her. 

“T beg your pardon!” she terrupted penitently 

“Nothing much I was just saving that one of vour 
townsmen ought to be here tonight. They kept him talking 
socialisin after hours, I guess 

“Whom do vou mean?” She was not very curious, how- 
ever, being quite sure that none of the college people came 
down to Westbourne 

‘There he is now,”’ and Captain Converse steered her so 
that she could look toward the great arch leading out of the 
ballroom into the hall, ‘tin the doorway yonder.” 


sz 


She turned her eyes in the direction indicated. Just 
entering the room was a tall figure in the Hunt Club uniform. 
Against the scarlet and white of it the wide, black ribbon in 
which the man’s left arm hung made a curious contrast. 
He glanced about quite at ease, nodding brightly to the 
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many dancers who greeted him as they whirled by, his 
gray eyes lighting up. And in a flash Anne saw who 
the stranger was. Her townsman, indeed! 

“Do you know him?” asked Anne’s partner as they 
danced aw: Ly. “T thought he tried to bow to you. 
“Did he?” she returned. ‘I didn’t notice. 

him only very slightly.”’ 

‘‘He’s my cousin,” the man went on. The pride in his 
voice was very evident. ‘‘ The only one of our generation 
who’s going to amount to anything, my mother tells me at 
regular intervals. He's the one man I know who care- 
fully chooses what he wants and then goes for it! And he 
gets it, too,”” he babbled on cheerfully. ‘‘Gue “SS he’s prac- 
tically the head of the Everdene Works now. 

She shivered. How could he have dared to come where 
she was? 

“Too bad the old boy’s laid up! He broke his arm 
getting out of a burning building last winter. Tough, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, very. I remember about it.” 

“Tf you have known Gerald as only a workingman’s 
friend and factory boss combined you might like to see 
him under other conditions. May I present him?” 

“He looks—very interesting,” Anne murmured. 
That was true. She was dazed to find her neat and 
precise classification of Harrison all upset in a twinkling. 
“Shall we stop now?” she suggested. ‘‘I am a little 
breathless, I’m afraid.” 

Gerald!”’ called the 
than bestowed Anne in her seat. 
sharply. ‘‘Gerald, I want to 

‘Why, Miss Wilding!” 

She remembered the voice so vividly. She nodded to 
him, looking up with a doll-like smile, which became real 
as she bowed to Captain Converse. 


I know 


Captain when he had no more 
Harrison turned 


oor 


“Tt’s you!” Harrison exclaimed, as the soldier took his 
leave. ‘‘ How was it possible for me not to recognize you 
at once?’ 

‘Are you here for long, Mr. Harrison?” 

“For about a month. I came down to complete my 
cure. You can’t help thriving in the Westbourne atmos- 
phere. It’s a tonic just to hear ’em laugh and watch 
’em having a good time.’ He looked about the room, 
plainly enjoying the mere appearance of the place. 
Then he seemed to recall himself. ‘Is your card too full 
for me to have even a look-in on a dance with you, Miss 
Wilding?” 

‘*When he doesn’t take pains he talks like a stage cow- 
boy,” she decided. She gave him her card mutely, count- 
ing on disheartening him from the fact that it was filled 
from the first dance to the last. 

Harrison handed back the card with a laugh that had a 
whimsical note in it. ‘‘I’m an hour too late,” he said. 
“T ought to have realized it. I-had no right to ask you 
for a dance anyway, for I’m still able only to look on.” 

What was it—the tone of his voice? It might have 
belonged to a different man entirely from the one she had 
seen in Hereford. At any rate, Anne suddenly realized 
that she was behaving with shocking rudeness. She had 
scarcely spoken to him. 

‘“Would you care to wait till the ninth?” she 
herself to say. 

‘*Thank you very much.” 

‘The last half,’’ she amended, rising to meet a new 
partner. ‘‘Do you mind?” she asked over her white 
shoulder. 

“The ninth,” he repeated. ‘‘ Third from now.” 

““You’re the first girl old Gerald’s asked for a dance all 
the evening,” Mr. White observed teasingly as they 
floated away together. ‘‘ Did you know that ?”’ 

She made no reply. She had no defense against “ jolly- 
ing’’; she was not used to it. And she felt aggrieved as 
much by the tone her partner used as by what he actually 
said, though his information was disconcerting enough. 
It stayed in her mind, half-teasing, half-frightening her. 
And so, twenty minutes later, when a triumphant sopho- 
more had led her out on the closely-screened piazza under 
the dull Japanese lanterns, Anne dropped into a chair 
with her back to the door, hidden behind a spreading 
palm. She was invisible unless Harrison actually searched 
for her. And a few minutes later came the sound of the 
music for the ninth dance. 


» forced 


er 


The sophomore interrupted his detailed account of the 
prowess of the last season’s football team. ‘‘ Will you sit 
this one out?” he asked, greatly daring. And because 
the wonderful Miss Wilding nodded ‘‘ Yes”’ over the edge 
of her fan the youth was filled with a joy that quite 
deprived him of speech. 

Returning to the ballroom she met Harrison in the 
doorway. 

‘I didn’t have the fortune to find you just now,” he 
said. ‘‘ Will you excuse my stupidity?” 

He disarmed her, he was so transparently sincere, so 
sure of her own sincerity. 

““My fault!” murmured Anne rapidly, passing him. 
“T’m .sorry.” 

“The next time we meet at a dance I hope I'll have 
better luck.” 

‘Are you going 

“There isn’t much for a cripple to do here.” 

“Tell me,” she asked, ‘“‘is your arm getting better all 
the time?’ 


“Oh, yes!’ 
‘And the—burns?” 
‘They are things to forget about,” said the oe fellow, 


‘There’s no use living nik ot il ires over again. Honestly. 
I'm rather glad I didn’t find you for chat last dance. 
We'd have reminded each other of —it.”’ 

Anne stared at him open-eyed. She could hardly 


believe her ears So you were atraid?” she ventured 
curiously. ‘* You, too?” 
“And you ie 


“T couldn’t even write to you—as I should have 


written.” 

He held out his hand 
thank you.” 

“What for?” 


‘Good-night,” he smiled. ‘‘ And 


“For not writing,” he said lightly, but his eyes were 


serious. 
She gave him her hand. 
of her lies fingers around his. 


Harrison felt a quick pressure 


““Good-night, Mr. Harrison. Do come,” she added 
quickly to her partner for the next dance, as he came up 
to claim her breathlessly, apologetic for having been 
delayed ten seconds. ‘‘We mustn't lose any of this dance, 
please. Listen, they are playing Berger’s ‘ Amoureuse.’”’ 

They met again within two or three days. It was a 
Sunday morning. Harrison raised his hat to Mrs. 
Gre gory and Anne as they were coming out of church. 

“How’s this?” demanded the old lady, stopping short. 
“Explain yourself, sir. What do you mean by coming to 
church ?’ 

He blushed furiously. 
not at all a happy one. 

“T thought no men went to church down here,”’ she 
continued. ‘It is apparently against their want of 
principles.” 

“Oh, some of us do.” 

“If you were ten years younger I’d say you came to 
look at the pretty girls. Ten years older you might think 
it your duty to go to church as a solid citizen. But you! 
Well, you may walk along with us if you like. No, you 
mayn’t either. There is Mrs. Joyce beckoning me to 
that empty seat in her carriage. Help me in; and now, 
take Anne home. If you have any engagement for 
luncheon break it.” 

“You didn’t dare disobey,” 
along together. 

ca should say not! Oh, I mean—TI don’t mean that 
any We iy,” he stammered, flounde ‘ring helplessly. 

‘Will you stay to luncheon ? 

He glanced up. Their eyes met, then turned aside. 

““T simply can’t face Mrs. Gregory with my excuse for 
not coming.” 

“Ts it so very thin?” she asked. 

“T wonder if you would accept it.” 

“Tell it to me,” she said. ‘I'll decide afterward.”’ 

“T’ve agreed to take Sunday dinner with Jim 
McGowan.” 

“With whom?” she cried. 

““He was one of our foremen,’’ Harrison explained, and 
in that instant all semblance of making either excuse or 
apology went out of his voice. ‘I was sorry to lose Jim. 
But now he’s superintendent of the Radbury Mills here, 
so I oughtn’t to begrudge him his luck. I met him at the 
post-office a day or soago. Best type of skilled workman, 
and makes a capital speech.’ 

“How interesting!” 

“You don’t think so, really,” he replied, bluntly enough. 
‘But I understand how you must feel about such things. 
They don’t come near you. Ican see that you’re not going 
to forgive me for not accepting your aunt’s invitation.” 

“Perhaps I don’t understand,’’ she said quietly. She 
hesitated a moment. ‘ Will you tell me?” she asked. 


got 


The smile he conjured up was 


said Anne as they walked 


“Tt’s a long story, Miss Wilding.” 

“How do you explain yourse lf: ? That’s what I mean 
now. You seem such a—what’s the thing’s name ?—an 
anomaly. Down here on Long Island you're a regular 
butterfly; while up there in Hereford you live in the slums 
and don’t have anything to do with the really nice 
people.” The distinction, as she made it, all uncon 
sciously, was, oh, so sharp. ‘‘ Today you have the chance 
tolunch with us, yet you go off to your Jim McGowan.” 

“Tet’ll sound rather foolish, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘T like stories,’’ she assured him, ‘‘ provided they are 
interesting.” 

‘“The history of a misspent life!” He laughed a bit 
uneasily. 

“We ie” 

“First, [was born, and then I was brought up, to be ever 
so lazy and comfortable. You see é and he switched at 
some dead grass with his stick—‘‘I came in for a lot of 
money when I was only a youngster. But after a while 
I decided to get out and live. To be a citizen!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘To help build up something. Wouldn't 
you go mad if you had to play all the year round like our 
friends here?) The men work—a little; but do you think 
they really count for much? How cheap they would feel 
if they ever realized that the great interests of the country, 
the life of it, go on practically independent of them! They 
think they count, and, personally, | am mighty fond of 
them. But as for myself, I like to pitch in where a hun- 
_ thousand others are at wor k; I like to lend a hand, 

r fight the other fellow, or 

“Dine with Jim McGowan,” she interrupted. 

‘You're laughing!” 

“No, [’'m not. Truly!”’ Anne exclaimed. 
don’t think that. 
though.” 

Weer 

“The college considers you a most undesirable citizen.” 

“Dabney?” He laughed briefly. ‘‘Oh, well!” 

“And my father,’’ she added, wincing sharply. 
Harrison—even this Hz irrison, who, after all, was probably 
only “The Other One” masquerading—daring to mock 
at Eustace in her presence! 

‘“‘[ suppose it is hard for your father to get the other 
fellow’s point of view.”’ 

“Or that ot the city alderman who deprives us of our 
pa ments. 

I'd like to show you some photographs of Canal 
Street before we laid the asphalt there and kept it swept 
up,” he interposed quietly Ask the doctors about the 
health of the babies there, now that they don’t have to 
play in three inches of black mud. You college people 
didn’t need that money. And we did!” 


et 


‘* Please 
gut I’m bound to disapprove of you, 


What had become of the polite man at the ball? This 
was the direct, blunt, almost brutal speech she had heard 
from him before. It confirmed her comfortably in her 
belief that her first impressions were never at fault. 

‘“When the college amounts to something in the com- 
munity the town will be glad enough to meet it half-way, 
but not before. Hereford’s got no real interest in a school 
where they don’t teach anything but theories and what 
people believe about things in general.” 

It was incredible that anybody could be so rude. 
““Mr. Harrison!” she gasped. 

‘That is true,”’ was all his response. 

His very impertinence made her pause; or was it imper- 
tinence, after all? Was it ignorance of ordinary polite- 
ness? Was it indifference to opinion, to the conventions ? 
Was it simple honesty? She turned to him after a 


moment’s thought. At least it would be interesting to 
find out what made him talk so outrageously, though she 
felt the curiosity on that point to be a little unworthy of 
her. ‘Is that re ally true,” asked Anne gravely, ‘‘or only 
your own opinion ? 

“Both. But I shouldn’t have expressed it.” 

“Why not?” she inquired. 

‘‘There was no need.” 

‘*But I asked for it.”’ 

“‘It would have been less rude to decline to answer.” 

‘I’m the judge of that, Mr. Harrison.” 

‘That is just the trouble,” he said with a queer rueful- 
ness. ‘I’m condemned already.”’ 

‘At least,’’ she returned, fencing gleefully, 
had the grace to acknowledge your ——” 

“Crime,” he suggested. 

‘“Your mistake.” 

‘No more than that ?’’ They had come to her gate by 
now, and she turned to dismiss him. 

“Guilty,” said Anne solemnly, ‘of impoliteness in the 
first degree; but with extenuating circumstances. At 
least, I must believe so.” 

‘‘What is my sentence?” he asked. 

Never in her life was Anne so surprised as by the sud- 
de n, odd impulse which gave life to her answer. 

Take me over to the Millwards’ luncheon on 
Wednesday,” she ordered. ‘‘And be very polite all the 
way there and back.” 

‘“A model prisoner! You'll see. Half past twelve?” 
he called after her as she fled up the walk to the door. 

She disappeared into the house. 

‘*Probably,”” said Harrison as he walked away, “‘she 
considers me merely as an object of sociological investiga- 
tion. But that’s something, my young friend!” 


se ’ 
you ve 


Gor 


Five or six times more they met in the fortnight or so 
that was left of Anne’s visit. His card was in the big box 
of roses which was sent out from town. His name peeped 
out in her letters home. And Doctor Wilding wrote back 
that he could hardly understand how a man of Harrison’s 
position in Hereford could appear to any advantage in 
Westbourne. “IT hope your chance meeting with him 
there will not involve your or my seeing him here,’’ the 
old gentleman pursued. ‘‘ The idea, I confess, is rather 
intolerable.” 

For the moment she was indignant. It was one of the 
few times in her life she found it possible to think her 
father wholly in the wrong. Her father’s own daug hter, 
Hereford had alwz ays called her, and so she was. If she 
did not always agree with him, at least she understood 
the motives and the meaning back of his every act and 
opinion. 

And so this morning she made herself understand very 
easily why her father had written as he had. But she 
wished that, like herself, her father could realize that 
she owed her life, not to a noisy vulgarian, not to the 
Hereford Harrison, but to a gentleman, after all, and take 
the same comfort in the thought that she herself took. 
In all her thought that morning, however, there was less 
a defense of her new acquaintance than disappointment 

her father’s prejudice. 

‘*My dear,’’ quoth Aunt Emily from behind the tall, 
urn-shaped coffee-service, ‘I insist on knowing what my 
absurd brother and your respected parent has written in 
that ridiculously-long letter. I shall take great pleasure 
in telling him that his daughter turned quite pale as she 
read it, exactly like the heroine of a trashy novel.” 

‘TI didn’t know that I was pale,” was all Anne could 
think of to respond. 

‘“Take my word for it. Of course,’’ said Mrs. Gregory, 
stirring her coffee daintily, ‘‘it’s no affair of mine; but I 
dislike to see you troubled about anything without at 
least wishing to help you.” 

“T don’t think I am troubled about anything, Aunt 
Emily. Bothered! That’s what Iam. I’m in a kind of 
quandary.” 

‘By telling me or anybody about it the thing will be 
half solved.” 

‘It seems to me that Father does wrong to see only one 
side of Mr. Harrison—the Hereford side,” said Anne 
quietly. ‘There is a lot more to him than one would 
believe at first glance. I think he’s very nice—and | 
hated him before. I never thought he was our sort at all. 
But Father simply won't hear of him.’ And she held up 
the letter. 

‘*May I ask why not?” 

oan 

She told her the whole story then. How Harrison had 
incurred the enmity of Doctor Wilding in the matter 
of the street paving; how his political reputation in 
Hereford was considered shady; how they could not con- 
sistently show any attention to a man who had been 
named among others as one to give a course in college, the 
introduction of which Doctor Wilding fought tooth and 
nail. 

‘“And that’s all Father can see,’’ Anne concluded 
lamely, getting up from the table and walking restlessly 
over to the window. 

‘I wish,” said Aunt Emily meditatively when Anne 
had finished, ‘‘that the expression ‘hoity-toity!’ had not 
gone out of fashion. I should find it so useful at the 
present moment. Why doesn’t your father consider how 
much pleasure it would give his daughter to see Mr. 
Harrison now and then?”’ 

Anne turned to her, and Mrs. Gregory noted her 
expression of utter indifference with great amusement. 
“Seeing or not seeing Mr. Harrison doesn’t make one 
particle of difference to me, Aunt Emily.” 

‘Of course Gerald is nothing to you!” the old lady 
agreed promptly. Anne looked out the window again. 
‘Neither are you anything to Gerald, for that matter. 
| only meant—ahem!—that your father misses something 
by not taking your friends at your own valuation some- 
times, and so sharing them with you.” 

Anne wheeled about with the most puzzled fi ace in the 
world. “But, Aunt Emily, you said that 

‘I express myself wretchedly, my dear.”’ 

‘‘T don’t like to have Father misjudge anybody.”’ 

‘Child, he has misjudged me for nearly sixty years. 
And do you know the most comforting feature of it? 
One survives even the opinion of President Wilding. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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Ihe Cathedral and the Archbishop’s Palace at Palermo 


ICILY is satisfying, superlatively so, especially to the American who is not satisfied 
with anything unless it be the greatest, biggest or most beautiful thing of its kind 
on earth. In Sicily he finds the greatest volcano of Europe—fire-breathing Etna, 

the fabled Forge of Vulcan, the flaming torch of Greek mythology. In Sicily he finds 
what Goethe called ‘‘the handsomest headland in the world’’: Monte Pellegrino, the 
wave-shaped rock that rises near the seaport city of Palermo. In Sicily he finds the 
loveliest of landscapes: the view from the ruined theater of the Greeks above the town 
of Taormina, called, by connoisseurs of scenic beauty, ‘the 
fF most beautiful place in the world.”” Then, turning to the 
works of man, he finds in Sicily the most marvelous mosaics 
in the world in the decoration of the Palatine Chapel in 
Palermo, and the most beautiful cloisters in the world: those 
of the Benedictine monastery at Monreale, high above the 
Conca d’ Oro—the ‘‘ Golden Shell’’—that Paradise of fruitful 
fields and orchards which lies between Palermo and the hills 
that hem her in. In a mountain wilderness, to 
the westward of Palermo, he finds the best 
preserved, most perfect example of a great 
Greek shrine: the Temple of Segesta, 
marking the lonely site where the 
once great city of Segesta stood. 
He finds near the south shore of 
| Sicily—the shore that borders 
\ on the Mare Africano, the 
lonely African Sea—the 
most stupendous temple 
ruins in the world, acres of colossal architectural 
haos, the most amazing wreckage of its kind that 
1an has ever seen—incredibly magnificent, hope- 
lessly sad, unspeakably terrible in its utter desola- 

n. At Girgenti, near the same sad shore that 

ks toward the near but unseen shore of the Dark 
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Syracuse From the Old Greek Quarries 





































Ihe Marvelous Mosaics of Monreale 


Continent, he finds the most effectively-placed array of Greek temples in the world, one 
nearly intact, one lifting only a few of its fluted columns, and one utterly ruined, the 
largest of the kind ever constructed by the mighty architects of the Greek Golden Age 
in Sicily. This last, though now a mass of fragments scattered on the ground, is still 
overpowering in its suggestion of “the glory that was Greece.” The fallen columns 
and cornice of a fourth and smaller temple at Girgenti have been set up again by the 
archeologists, and that restored angle of the temple of Castor and Pollux gives us the 
right again to use the superlative and call it the most pictur- 
esque fragment of Greek architecture in the world. 

Sicilian cities, too, call for superlatives in plenty—from 
ancient Syracuse with its million of inhabitants, according to 
Cicero “‘not only the largest of Greek, but the loveliest of all a4 
cities,’ down to modern Messina, the tomb of her own popu- 
lation, the hugest of charnel-houses and the most unhappy 
of all cities. In history again Sicily declares herself the land 

of the superlative. The greatest naval battle of 
antiquity was fought in the historic harbor of 
old Syracuse more than twenty-three 
hundred years ago. There Greek met 

Greek, and there the Athenian 
Greeks were beaten by the Syra 
cusan Greeks, who threw thei 

prisoners— those seven thou 

sand unfortunate Athenians 
into the quarries, deep 
cut in the rocky height of 
Achradina, overlooking the city and the harbor that 
had been the scene of their defeat and capture. All 
of those prisoners perished —dying of wounds, hunger 
and thirst—all save the few who could recite the 
verses of the classic poets. The Svracusans who 
hung in gloating groups over the brink of the deep 
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A Narrow Way Between Ruins in Ancient Girgenti 


A Canon-Like Street in Modern Syracuse 
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pits of the Latomié to watch the dying agonies of their 
Athenian enemies were, nevertheless, men of culture, 
intellectual epicures, and they snatched from death such 
of the Athenian prisoners as could regale their ears with 
lines from the great Greek tragedies, spoken with the 
purer accent of the Mother Country. 

Sicily, too, was the scene of the most complete of mas- 
sacres when, in the year 1282, during the week that 
followed Easter Tuesday, every Frenchman of the army 
of occupation was put to death by the exasperated 
Sicilian peasantry. Twothousand Frenchmen perished in 
Palermo in a single night, and thousands more were 
killed, to the last man, ere seven days had passed. 
Thus the tyranny of Charles of Anjou, which had been 
endured for fourteen years, was brought to a bloody 
close, and this complete and dramatic revenge is called 
by the gentle name of the Sicilian Vespers—so called 
because it was at vesper time, as the bells summoned the 
pious country folk to church, that an infuriated native 
stabbed the French officer who had offered insult to his 
wife, and by this sudden act of vengeance fired the 
courage of his compatriots, who, ripe for revolt, needed 
only a deed like his to rouse in them the fury that was 
to sweep the invader from the face of Sicily. Lest in 
their rage they might inadvertently slay their country- 
men, the Sicilians, like the Gileadites of Holy Writ, ap- 
plied the test of the pronunciation of aword. They made 
each man whom they suspected of being a Frenchman 
and an enemy pronounce the Sicilian word “‘ciceri.”’ 
Meantime, they held a dagger at his throat. If he 
could not say ‘‘ciceri” like a Sicilian the cold steel cut 
short his fatal mispronunciation. 


ANY have been the foreign conquerors who have 
M ruled or misruled Sicily. Throughout three thou- 
sand years Sicily herself has been the prize and the inhab- 
itants have been the prey of successive bands of world 
marauders. First the Phoenicians, and then in turn the 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, Goths, Byzan- 
tines, Normans, Spaniards and French. Now, as part of 
United Italy, the island enjoys liberty and peace, but, as 
Italian subjects, the Sicilians must share the poverty of 
Sicily. Strange that a land so rich should be so poor. As 
Jack London says in his book on ‘The People of the 
Abyss"’—the “abyss” is the East End of London—‘‘there 
is something wrong with the management.” Sicily is rich, 
gloriously rich. Sicilians are poor, hopelessly poor. 

Marion Crawford, 
who knows his Italy 


Byzantines, venturesome Normans and _ passionate 
Latins—for all these races are fused in the Sicilian of 
today. The traveler in Sicily may make a tour of all the 
Mediterranean countries in the faces of the natives. The 
dreamy-eyed Saracen woman passes with water-jar on 
head just as we see her sisters by the Nile; the Roman 
youth who watches her go by turns to nod his admira- 
tion to his sturdy Norman brother or to frown defiance at 
his slender Grecian rival. 

In Sicilian architecture, too, the traveler may tour 
through all the civilizations of the South and find that 























Sicilian Sulphur Being Put Aboard Ship 


each has left here one or more supreme manifestation of 
its genius. From the great Greek temples of antiquity 
to the gorgeous Byzantine mosaics of the Middle Ages, 
from the arabesques of the East to the Norman arches 
of the North, we may pass almost at a glance, glimpsing 
meantime the marks of other periods and other arts. 
There is nothing Sicilian that is not at the same time 
something else. Everything there is related to some- 
thing that we have seen or known in some other land 
—yet everything is different. Sicily has modified and 
beautified all the gifts that foreign lovers have bestowed 
upon her and made them all peculiarly her own. 


HILE Sicily is famous for her nat- 








fear was in my voice the next time that I called his name; 
then I yelled it; and then from other higher heaps of 
broken columns I almost shrieked it, for by this time I 
had explored every possible hiding-place in that isolated 
mass of ruins and scanned the empty, encircling slopes in 
vain. My one thought was that he had been seized, 
gagged and quietly carried off. I had read of just such 
sudden and mysterious disappearances; here was the 
time, the place and—where, oh, where was the boy? 
Meantime the temple guardian and our interpreter, hear- 
ing the outcry, had come to see if I had lost my senses; 
and they looked very grave when, after we had shouted 
all in chorus, no answer caine. They had not seen the 
missing boy. The only cover where his captors could 
have concealed themselves and him was afforded by a 
long row of dense and scrubby bushes bordering a little 
watercourse. We systematically beat up those bushes 
without bringing any living thing to sight. Then as we 
walked haltingly, shouting his name from time to time, 
back to the place where the old carriage waited, I began 
to compose the cablegram that I should have to send to 
an anxious father in America. I began to anticipate the 
receipt of a grimy letter from the bandits stating the sum 
for which the boy would be released, and I found myself 
hoping that the letter would not contain an amputated 
ear as a token of the piece-by-piece dismemberment of 
the prisoner, which is practiced when ransoms are not 
promptly paid. I had got as near as the ear phase of my 
imaginings when we reached the stranded carriage, and 
as we called out again, this time to rouse the sleeping 
driver, some one stood up in that disgraceful old hack and 
holding up the last bite of a sandwich said: ‘‘Well! If 
you don’t hurry up there won’t be any lunch left. Gee! 
I was so hungry I just couldn’t look another ruin in the 
face, so I sneaked over here for a first whack at the grub 
basket. Have a ham sandwich? They’re bully when 
you're hungry. Say, what makes you look so pale?”’ 

So I didn’t have to cable for the ransom, but I shall 
never forget the sound of my own voice as I stood above 
the chaotic wreck of Selinus and shouted: ‘Freddie! 
Freddie! For Heaven’s sake, where are you?’’—while 
Freddie, curled up in that distant carriage out of hearing, 
was quietly consuming most of my share of those Sicilian 
sandwiches. Fears proved groundless seem absurd; 
but fear itself when it grips you is a fearful thing, and it 
was there amid the magnificent desolation of that dead 
Greek city on the shores of the lonely Mare Africano that 

a great fear for the 








so well, tells us that 
“out of six million 
Sicilian acres barely 
one hundred and 
fifty thousand are 
barren; that the soil 
will bear anything, 
from wheat and 
barleytothe orange, 
the lemon, the date 
palm and the 
banana; that at a 
short distance below 
the surface lie the 
most valuable sul- 
phur mines in the 
world as well as ex- 














first time had its fin- 








ural beauty and her architectural 
magnificence, Sicily is not a beautiful 
island, and her towns and cities are 
far from magnificent as we understand 
the word. Theisland asa whole is bare 
and ugly, but there are some Sicilian 
sites and scenes that are supremely 
lovely. The towns and cities are poor 
and squalid, but they contain magnifi- 
cent reminders of the Sicilian pasts 
we cannot say “the past,’ we must 
say ‘‘pasts,” for Sicily has had not 
one but many pasts. 
To the tourist Sicily beckons with 
a hundred hands. A year is not too 
much to give to seeing Sicily; yet one 
can see it all within a month or, with 


























cellent mines of rock 





gers at my throat. 


ICILY itself has 
been a land of 
terrors ever since 
Ulysses’s day; the 
ancients shunned it 
for long years, pass- 
ing the straits, steer- 
ing for Italy, fearing 
to touch the island 
shores. Later they 
learned to love the 
island but too well: 
and ever since the 
first Greek ship was 
driven by stress of 

















salt; that the finest 
fisheries in the whole 
Mediterranean exist upon the coast; and finally, that 
the most valuable coral is found in the same waters. 
Consider these few facts and it becomes plain that Sicily 
is one of the richest islands in the world, well worth the 
endless struggle for its possession that has been waged by 
a dozen different races since the beginning of all history. 
There is probably not to be found anywhere an equal area 
of land of the same value, except such land as contains 
mines of diamonds, gold or silver.’?” And yet what have 
the modern masters of the island made of it? A land of 
bitter poverty, of cringing superstition, of fierce, vindic- 
tive feuds. 


NE morning as I stood on my balcony at the hotel in 
Syracuse looking out upon the gloriously-sunny scene 
—the city, the harbor, the 
mountains and the sea, all 


A Black Lava Village on the Slope of Mount Etna 


hard travel, even less. Palermo may 








be reached from Naples, over night, 

by means of rapid, yachtlike steamers. 

You may see Vesuvius at sunset and Monte Pellegrino at 
sunrise the next day; or, if you fear even so short a voyage 
by sea, you may go all the way by land save for the cross- 
ing of the two-mile-wide Messina Strait, where ferries 
carry the entire train from shore to shore, so that you need 
not even leave your compartment in the car. There are 
through trains from Berlin to Palermo making the run in 
exactly two days’ time. To see the ruins of Selinus and 
Segesta you must take two fairly-long carriage drives and 
put up with a few discomforts; but Girgenti, Syracuse 
and Taormina are all immediately accessible by rail, and 
all the chief places of Sicily—save now, of course, unfor- 
tunate Messina—have excellent hotels. 

““A slight acquaintance with Italian’”—to use the 
phrase of Baedeker—adds to the enjoyment of the 
journey, but so accus- 
tomed are they to the 





weather unwillingly 
to the shelter of 
Sicilian shores, civi- 
lized man has braved the most terrible of Nature’s 
threats for love of this unhappy, fascinating land. 

Three hundred thousand people dwell today on dis- 
integrated lava on the slopes of Etna. They dwell in 
houses made of blocks of lava, they pave their streets and 
make their vineyard walls of lava; they grow grapes in 
the powdered lava, in that jet-black soil that is as rich as 
it is darkly colorless. They know that some day Etna 
will destroy their homes, lay waste their land; but the 
land is rich and Etna for the moment idle—and they love 
the place where they were born. Messina has long been 
known as a dangerous spot, a city set above a crack in 
the earth’s crust. In 1783 Messina was almost utterly 
thrown down by a slight shifting of her insecure founda- 
tions. The city was rebuilt, to stand until the next 

disturbance. It stood 


A White Suburb of Palermo 














glorious in the sunshine of r 
Sicily—I sighed from pure 
delight at the beauty of it 
all; and as we always seek 
an echo to the emotions 
aroused by beauty I called 
to the servant who just 
then was passing through 
my room: “ How beautiful 
your country is!” She 
thrust her head out of the 
window, spat viciously at 
the world without, and 
passionately said: ‘‘ No, 
no, how cruel, how miser- 
able! You foreigners see 
only the beautiful Sicily. 





only a century and a 





ways and needs of the 
traveler that he will be 
shown all the sights 
whether or not he makes 
known his desire in the 
language of the land. 
The Sicilian dialect dif- 
fers from ‘‘il bel parlar” 
of Central Italy, but is 
by no means so unlike 
the language of Dante 
as are the dialects of 
Naples or of Venice. 


S FOR the terrible 
banditti who are sup- 
posed to seize and hold 














You praiseit. If youknew 


























it as I do you would curse 
it. Land of misery and 
injustice! Land where our masters deign to let us work 
for them for nothing, toiling day and night, night and 
day, without rest, almost without food, and for what 
wage?—for nothing!—nothing, I tell you—nothing do 
we earn except the privilege to beg for the ‘buona 
mancia’ of the foreign gentleman who sometimes gives, 
and of the foreign lady who ofttimes goes away and gives 
us nothing.” And then with a sweep of the arm she 
seemed to gather in the glorious panorama at which we 
were looking, and having seized it she seemed to crush 
and crumple it in her angry hands and fling it down into 
the sea, saying as she did so: ‘Cursed be beautiful Sicily! 
Would that the island and its cities, its art and its beauty, 
were in the bottom of the sea! Miseria, miseria!” j 

As for the superstition of the people, it is pitiful; but 
those who are without it have naught to comfort them. 
As to their feuds why should they not be quarrelsome? 
sons as they are of the hot-headed Greeks, blustering 
Carthaginians, masterful Romans, fanatical Arabs, wily 


The Fallen Columns of Selinus 





y quarter. Messina is again 

in ruins; but it is sure to 
rise again. Tradecurrents 
that were fixed in antiq- 
uity cannot be diverted by 
a mere shaking down of 
so many tons of masonry. 
Messina is a port to which 
ships have been coming 
for three thousand years, 
and from which ships will 
be sailing so long as the 
seas remain the thorough- 
fares of commerce. 


? OUR long tour around 


the world we have sailed 











travelers for ransom 








they are now safely em- 
ployed in novels and 
upon the stage. But this I did not know the first time 
that I came to Sicily, and fear of them gave me one day 
a most uncomfortable hour. It was during our visit to 
the ruins of Selinus. We had come by carriage across the 
barren, lonely country to the barren, lonely plain beside 
the sea. We left the carriage at the first group of temples 
near the guardian’s house and wandered, camera on 
shoulder, from one mass of shattered splendor to another, 
looking and wondering and photographing as we went. 
Then we started to explore some covered passageways, 
half blocked by fallen masonry; and while I was peering 
into one dark corridor my young companion suddenly 
and strangely disappeared. I was sure that he had 
followed me into the same arm of the stony labyrinth— 
yet he was not there, neither in front of me nor behind 
me, and yet it seemed impossible that he could have 
passed out without our meeting. I called his name. I 
climbed to the top of a mass of antique wreckage and 
called again. Noanswer. Not asoul insight. A note of 


The Lone Temple of Segesta 


many seas, some of them 
quite unknown to the men 
of old, who made of Sicily 
the hub and center of their contemporary world. We 
have crossed the wide Pacific, cruised south through the 
China Sea, passed the Malacca Straits into the Indian 
Ocean, and faced the monsoon in the Arabian Sea. We 
have steamed through the Red Sea to the Suez Canal, 
and, through the de Lesseps waterway, reached the blue 
Mediterranean in the midst of which lies Sicily. And 
now to reach our homes again we sail from Sicily to 
Marseilles, and crossing France by rail go tossing in a 
turbine ferry over the narrow English Channel, then 
speed from Dover westward to Liverpool, and boarding 
the fastest ship afloat we come in less than five quick days 
to the Wonder City of the Twentieth Century, the most 
amazing city in the world today—New York—already 
realizing in her stupendous structures and her subter- 
ranean thoroughfares what would have appeared to an 
earlier generation as the wildest dreams of urban develop- 
ment, and destined to realize, in time, the wildest dreams 
of the most audacious dreamers of today. 
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“Now You See Us, Now You Don’t” 
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By Grace Latimer Jones, Co-Principal of the Columbus School for Girls 


OMMENCEMENT,” 
the celebration of the 
ri ompletion of the 

school course, when the pupils 
“commence” higher studies or 
the business of life, is for the graduates an occasion 
of real significance, and should not be passed over 
lightly. In the life of the school, too, it should be 
made a memorable occasion. Pupils in lower classes 
should be made to understand its significance, and 
to look forward to such a day in their own lives. 
Graduation marks achievement in what should be 
the activity of greatest interest for every boy and 
girl; it shows that something has been completed, 
that a requirement has been met. Although a di- 
ploma closed away in a secretary signifies little, the 
fact which it symbolizes—accomplishment— means 
much. Atnotimecan one better teach the spirit of “accomplishfulness’ 
to younger pupils in a school than on Commencement Day—the clos- 
ing exercises of the school year, the last gathering of those who through 
the long winter have worked and played in close companionship. 
To give significance to High-School commencements, however, is 
no easy task. College and university commencement celebrations 
rest for the most part on ancient traditions, which give the mellowness 
and charm, the appropriateness and simplicity that come with time 
and old customs. There is an advantage in having a time-honored 
ritual for ceremonial observances. The general mind takes in mean- 
ings, attaches significance, slowly, and it is only long familiarity that 
calls forth real loyalty and sentiment. Ivy clings best to old buildings. 
But for the High-School commencement there are no traditions. The 
very occasion itself the High Schools have appropriated from uni- 
versity customs. And yet we should, it seems to me, try to make the 
exercises express adequately the best spirit of the High School. 


’ 


Commencement Exercises Should Always be Simple 


F COURSE, to “establish a graduation tradition’? which shall be 
suitable to all schools, is an impossible task, because schools that 
aim to do the same book-work differ very much in spirit and in purpose. 
Furthermore, the community in which a school is greatly affects 
school life; and the means within reach of the majority of the graduates 
and pupils, as well as the ideals prevalent in the families they represent, 
must have much to do with the commencement functions. Dancing, 
for instance, which is in itself an amusement well suited to young boys 
and girls, may in some places well be the amusement at an evening 
party during commencement week; yet in other communities no 
amusement could be more objectionable. The manners, habits and 
ideals of people in different sections of the world vary greatly, owing 
sometimes to different local customs, more often to different habits of 
life, to different occupations and interests. What might be a suitable 
graduation celebration in a New York private school, for example, 
would be ridiculous, and even impossible, in a Western public school. 
The one essential characteristic of all commencements should be 
simplicity. In any class of society this is possible, for simplicity is the 
same thing everywhere. It is an attitude of mind—not a way of doing 
things. Whenever one is quite straightforward, expressing one’s 
nature freely, without effort and without striving for effect, one is 
simple, whatever be one’s habits or actions. The general impulse of 
children is always toward genuineness, and straightforwardness is one 
of the charms of childhood. As we grow older we lose this delightful 
frankness. The pity is, that American children are losing it younger 
and younger. This is one of the worst evils of our system of social 
“climbing.”” Commencement is one of the times when this striving 
for position is most evident. Usually the parents least able to spend 
money make the most elaborate preparations for their children’s 
graduation; and this is with no other purpose than to keep up false 
appearances and to advance their children socially. If parents have 
not wisdom to see the inappropriateness of display in the lives of boys 
and girls, heads of schools should see it, and should insist that school 
entertainments be given with no preten- 





(i | - Za the girls had cabs to convey 
la tteag bea « ppb. ~ them to the school auditorium 
UES Ih for the graduation exercises. 


iy As there are just two cabs in 

town these had to bring them in 
turn, so that the exercises began half an hour late.” 
There are few who would not smile at this incident. 
Yet surely there can be no objection to a girl’s driving 
to the commencement exercises if she is usually taken 
to school in the family carriage, or if she has to pass 
through the business part of a large city. 


Why the Cap and Gown are Unsuitable 


OR some years there has been a fad in High 

Schools of wearing caps and gowns at the com- 
mencement exercises. The academic dress belongs 
to the college and university, and it is with something of resentment 
that a college graduate sees the costume usurped by High-School 
pupils. They are assuming a costume that they have yet no right 
to assume. If pupils hold it a “privilege” to wear the gown they 
should reserve this for those whose “privilege” it is—those who 
“commence” higher studies in the colleges to which the dress be- 
longs. If the graduates hold it “amusing” and “novel” to wear a 
costume so unusual they should be reminded that a commencement 
is not a masked ball, a ‘fancy dress” occasion. It is not that any 
class is privileged to wear a given style of garment. It is merely 
that some costumes have come by time and general consent to have 
a given signification, and, whether or not we approve of that signi- 
fication, we have to admit it. 

The prettiest and most appropriate dress for a girl on this occa- 
sion, as on most others, is a simple white frock—and in white frocks 
taste counts for more than expense. I must have seen some very 
expensive commencement dresses, but in the many commencements 
I have attended I have never noticed any one frock on account of its 
expense and elaborateness. In the eyes of the audience a white frock 
is a white frock, and a girl’s bearing, her erectness, her simplicity are 
more observed than anything she may wear. 

The commencement exercises proper should be made a formal and 
dignified occasion. If the school has a service, or some order of 
exercises which it uses frequently and to which the pupils are accus- 
tomed, it is good to use this on the commencement program with such 
additions as are necessary. It is hard to find time to drill pupils so 
that they do a new thing well; and, besides, no service nor order of 
exercises could be more suitable to a school commencement than the 
service the pupils have used each day or week of the year. There are 
some beautiful school hymns that every pupil should know. There are 
prayers, too, that are fitting to school celebrations. I would not have 
you think that I hark back to the past too continually, but I have much 
faith in the beauty that survives the clipping and paring of time. 


“Essays” by the Graduates are Rarely of Interest 


HE most fitting commencement program is one in which the chief 
feature is an address by the best speaker who can be secured on 
a topic of significance and importance to the graduates, their parents 
and their friends. Graduating essays have little interest for any 
but those who write them; but a speech from one who is in the 
active life that the graduates are to enter is of interest to all who hear 
it. The impression made by a speech of this kind is frequently spoiled, 
however, by the unwise and ill-chosen words of school officials, who 
are tempted to use the opportunity offered in the presentation of di- 
plomas as a time for the display of their mean wit and the utterance 
of threadbare platitudes. The diplomas should be presented in a 
simple and dignified manner by the principal of the school. At college 
such presentations are made with formal Latin phrases. It would be 
quite possible to prepare for a High School a simple form to be used 
year after year upon such occasions, which by its very familiarity 
should grow to have a significance of its own. 
Commencement takes place usually at 





tiousness. In this matter every school —— 
must set its own standard. 


The Question of Dress and Gifts 


OMETIMES itis hard to say just what 1. 
are simple and appropriate com- 
mencement plans. In every class there are 


Afternoon Garden Party 


Some Suggested Commencement Programs 


FOR A ‘‘SCHOOL’’ oR ‘‘CLass’’ Day 


(For the Whole School) 


With a program consisting of outdoor dramatics, recita- 
tions, chorus singing, etc., introducing the class prophecy 


a season when good weather is more or 
less certain, so that there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in having as many as 
possible of the celebrations outdoors. 
Most schools observe a school or class 
day of some sort, an occasion less formal 
than the commencement exercises, which 
Scenes 


those whose parents are able and willing 


or history, and the class poem. 


yet has some kind of program. 





2, Picnic or Outdoor Luncheon from Shakespeare, or a pastoral play, with 
to spend much money on what they think Toasts and speeches; class prophecy or history, and the possibly some chorus singing, all on a 
will bring pleasure to their children; and, CAM FOC. HERG Ot IeDow MNEs lawn in the late afternoon—what could be 
too, there are always children whose oo RE SE Tepe eens eee more charming? Afterward the players 
parents wish to spend as little as possible. AN EVENING SCHOOL OR CLASS PARTY and their friends and teachers may meet 
A principal, however, cin determine (For Graduates and Upper Classes) and chat together with the freedom and 
fairly well what expenditure seems reason- 1. Simple Dramatics pleasure that one feels only outdoors. 
able and just; and the plans for dress, 2. Musicale or simple program of some other sort (Ballads, There are few occasions which are more 


‘ National Dances, etc.) 
flowers and entertainments should be 4 oe . 
3. Masquerade and Games 


made with thissumin mind. The school, ieee 
of course, can control the expenditure of 
money only so far as the school itself is 
concerned. It has no power to control 
the rather absurd fad of giving the gradu- 
ates expensive presents; neither can it 
say that friends may not sehd flowers. It 
can, however, discourage this, if by no 
more than by ignoring the fad, and by 
making a display of presents impossible. 
The gifts are personal, and a school is not 
atall concerned withthem— any morethan 


(For Graduates Only 


. Luncheon (in Count: 
. Evening Party 





wns 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 
(Morning, Afternoon or Evening) 
Service, address and presentation of diplomas; followed 
by a reception (on the lawn, if possible), where parents, 
teachers, friends and pupils may meet to exchange greet- 
ings and congratulations. 


A FAREWELL PARTY 
Possibly Teachers, Too) 
. Picnic or ‘Spread’? (Outdoors) 


y, if Possible) 


enjoyed than a simple school breakfast 
served outdoors at long tables, or on the 
grass, with toasts drunk in lemonade, 
and responded to by members of the 
school. A very few such occasions train 
boys and girls to speak with reasonable 
ease, if not brilliantly. This is training 
that they need. 


A Final Party for the Girls Alone 





NE of the pleasantest times of the 
ae 4 commencement week is a final 





it is with Christmas or birthday presents. 

Years ago the girls of the graduating class sat on the platform before 
the audience, and each had about her all the bouquets and flower- 
baskets she had received. There are few schools today that would 
countenance such a display. Flowers and other gifts are tokens of 
friendship, and should be, like friendship, modestly enjoyed. The girls 
should decide beforehand whether they will or will not carry flowers 
and agree upon a bouquet that all can have. In cities we pay large 
prices for the simple garden flowers, for daisies and clovers, and for 
greens and branches, thinking that in the springtime these are the 
most beautiful decorations for our drawing-rooms and entertainment 
halls. Yet in places where these grow by every roadside and in every 
garden they are scorned, and artificial palms (always an abomination) 
or paper decorations are commonly used, because no ‘‘ greenhouse 
flowers” are to be had. 

A lack of appropriateness in school functions often is very ludicrous. 
In a letter describing a rural commencement I read: “In the morning 


party for the graduates alone—after the 
graduation is over. There is a spread, or a picnic or luncheon at 
a country club or farmhouse—and then an afternoon outdoors, spent 
in “‘reminiscing,”’ singing school songs, talking of plans for the 
next year. 

Sometimes the functions of commencement week are those of general 
society. People always enjoy dramatics, and it is rarely impossible or 
difficult to manage a dramatic entertainment, especially if it is out- 
doors and kept simple. Usually, too, one can find without much 
difficulty some one who sings ballads or national and folk songs, and 
these please boys and girls very much. Or some one may, perhaps, 
be got to do national dances in costume. An interesting celebration 
is an historic pageant, simply contrived, representing foreign festivals 
and pastimes, such as a revival of the old English games and morris 
dances. Occasionally recitations, or impersonations, if they have 
appropriateness, are of interest. And often an evening can be merrily 
ended with a Virginia reel. 
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Everything For Summer 
Wear at the““NATIONAL” 


Made-to- Measure Silk Suits, Ready- 
Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, all 
the New Waists and Skirts— every- 
thing new in Summer wear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children —all are shown in 
your FREE copy of the'‘NATIONAL” 
Summer Style Book. 

Wewant YOU to write for your copy 
of the ‘‘ NATIONAL?”’ Style Book to- 
day. We want you to realize just how 
great a benefit the “NATIONAL?” will 
be to you—how much satisfaction and 
economy and real pleasure there will 
be to YOU in wearing ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Clothes. May we expect to hear 
from you? 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure $77.50, $ Expressage 
New York Styles 1 to 35 Prepaid 


In addition to all New York’s Desir- 
able New Styles in Summer Ready- 
Made Apparel Your ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Style Book will show you the famous 
New Fashion Plates of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks 
and other light-weight fabrics, delight- 
fully cool for summer wear, and each of 
these will be cut to your order out of 
your choice of our 400 materials, and we 
take all the risk of fitting you and 
pleasing you perfectly. 


The “NATIONAL?” Policy 


Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” attached. 
This is our signed guarantee which says: ‘“‘ Your 
money back if you ask for it.” 


We prepay express charges on all ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Garments to anywhere in the United States. 


Won't you write today for your ‘‘ NATIONAL 
Style Book and Samples ? 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Original 
Stories of 
Pranks and 
Pastimes 


T’S not fair to have 
classes on Mayday 
> 


—so there!” and 
Nan flung her Latin 











As Told by 
Themselves 
and in Their 
Own Way 


“Why— absolutely 
the only thing was to 
implore the house- 
keeper’s help and 








textbook on hercouch 








to mark her rebellion 
against academic 
restraints. Like the rest of her friends that day she was tired of 
being grown-up. She was tired of playing the dignified ‘“Self- 
Government” President. ‘Beneath this impressive raiment,’’ she 
had declaimed to her roommate as she threw aside her cap and 
gown, “there beats the heart of a little che-ild, and it’s the Mayday 
campus party for mine” —and the two of them ran to borrow juvenile 
“dress-up” clothes from all their obliging friends. 

When they reappeared on the sunny green stretch of campus that 
sloped away behind the main building they looked—as the young 
siology Assistant said—‘‘really, almost ten years old!”? Nan had 
evolved a Lord Fauntleroy costume—mostly “gym” bloomers, red 
sash, and Roommate’s wide Irish-lace collar; while Elsa’s short, 
white dress flared out below a wide, infantile blue sash. Both girls 
had their hair down, with wonderful bows atop, and Elsa trailed a toy 
express-wagon (“It belongs in the Botany ‘Lab’ closet, my dear, but 
tell it not”). They found the campus already dotted with groups of 
picturesque children, raising a perfect hubbub at their “London 
Bridge,” their marbles and “‘tag,” and the joys of “ Puss in the Corner” 
had lured a group of Seniors over to the clump of trees near by. 


HE girls drew a long breath of joy at the bright picture. And then 

Elsa threw her arms around Nan in sheer excitement at this getting 
back to “kid days” once a year. On the greensward were booths 
gayly surrounded with shrieking infants and their white-capped 
“nurses” buying peanuts and lemonade, and Nan and Elsa soon 
reached the one where the Junior President was dispensing ‘‘ Nineteen- 
Nine Nougat” and other goodies for the benefit of the “Gym Fund.” 
She gave Elsa the recipe for it before the girls dashed 
off toward the chief attraction of the day—the Maypole, 


The Sophomores Forming the Senior Numerals—A Delicate Tribute 


silence, and get busy. 
We sent Martha to 
the parlor to entertain 
Man, while we made tracks for the kitchen. Cook got hickorynuts 
out for us, Isabel cracked them finely and we stuck them on with 
mucilage— guaranteed under the ‘Poor Food and Drugs Act!’”’ 

‘““But how about the salted almonds?” 

“My child, you don’t have to believe me, but we made them. Like 
the Honorable Jerry Rust, ‘We seen our duty and we done it!’ I 
don’t suppose they were very good,”’ she said doubtfully. ‘We did 
them awfully fast, and they’ll ruin the matrimonial chances of the 
lady, but” —triumphantly—‘‘there was at least something in that 
box when he finally got it! Oh,” Jean ended with a giggle, ‘‘ you 
ought to have seen Louise at the window fanning those almonds cool!” 

‘““When did he get them?” asked Elsa, nibbling grass reflectively. 

“Tt must have been half past eleven—long after the bell, of course, 
but our housekeeper’s sympathy is reénforced by a sense of humor 
and she didn’t mind. It was Martha who was maddest —entertaining 
that fatuous Chemical man for two hours; and he, of course, is 
persuaded that he was too utterly charming to part from!” 


- angtt nodded and reached over for another cooky from Isabel’s box. 
“Twas thinking he looked weary and seedy-like this morning in 
chapel—must have been the mucilage. To change the subject, 
didn’t you just love the appropriateness of that first hymn?” 

“What do you mean?” they chorused. ‘‘ What's the joke?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? You know how Sue Snow has been 
bothered by that silly, impressionable Bailey youth down in the 
village—well, he’s taken to serenading her, it seems. She and some 
of the girls in History Eleven were up late in her room cramming 

for today’s quiz, and as they were afraid the night 








watchman outside might report them they closed the 





to join the shouting group of youngsters fighting for 
streamers to wind in the Maypole dance. 

And over on the slope the sympathetic ‘‘ Faculties” 
sat, tritely wishing themselves young and spontaneous 
again, until, as the end of the bright afternoon came 
on, they were joined by tired girls, one by one leaving 
the games to drop, weary and happy, on the grass— 
and incidentally to prove that the college girl can play 
as hard as she can work. ‘Lord Fauntleroy” and his 
playmate were soon the center of a group which could 
talk even though too tired to romp. Nan had dis 

overed that sucking an orange through a stick of lemon 
candy was “heavenly,” and Bess was trying to 
persuade the young Biology Assistant, Miss Ames, to 
combine a peppermint stick and a fat lemon similarly. 

“It seems to me Faculties are very foolish things, 
anyhow,”’ sighed Bess, gravely eying Miss Ames. Bess 
was a “shark” in Biology and so could risk teasing 
the august Biology Department. ‘‘Even Scientific 
Faculty! You all know the new young Instructor in 
the Chemistry Department. Well, he thinks he has 
made a great hit in our dormitory. Yes, Jean, you’d 
better look guilty. Tell the Court all about it.” 





them in 
beaten 











‘*‘DREAMS’’ 


AKE sandwiches || 

of thin slices of |} 
bread—either white || 
or brown 
cream cheese and 
chopped nuts. Dip 
the well- || 
whites of || 
eggs; fry in butter 
in the chafing-dish. 
ae 


shutters tight. They had stopped for a few moments, 
Sue says, to make and eat a new kind of candy which 
she had invented—she wanted the girls to suggest a 
name for it. Suddenly they heard tuneful sounds 
from outside—a manly voice singing something senti- 
mental and moony. Sally sneaked over to the window 
and recognized the uplifted strain as Bailey’s. Did 
you ever hear of anything so footless? Sue was mad 
a perfectly good ‘cram’ and ‘spread’ interrupted by 
an idiotic suitor. You know how impulsive she is 
well, she ran and got her water pitcher, and back to 
the window again to fling the shutters wide open 
the sudden light disclosing the romantic Bailey—and 
down went the contents of the pitcher. Hasty flight? 
I should say so. Also wet. By chapel time this morn- 
ing Sally had spread the story so widely that te 
Sut what was funny about the hymn?” asked Bess. 
“Oh, I see,” put in Martha joyfully; “that must 
have been why there was so much grinning in chapel 
this morning when we sang ‘Sometimes a Light Sur- 
prises the Christian While He Sings!’ Perfectly lovely!” 
“Well, if Sue’s fateful candy is still nameless,” 





with 





Ss 





EAN coughed apologetically. ‘‘ You see, people, I was home over 
last Sunday. There is a girl in my town who is much smitten on 
this young Professor Allen, and she was all for making a lot of ‘eats’ 
for him and sending them back by me. ‘Then she wrote to him to call 
at my house for them. But he didn’t call—and didn’t. I had the 
box in my room, guarding it religiously. Well, Wednesday night a 
lot of us got in from Class-meeting simply ravenous. There wasn’t a 
bite to be had on the whole corridor but one stale butter-thin and half 
a can of condensed milk. We were wild. Then some inquisitive soul 
found the lovesick lady’s tribute and poked into it far enough to 
discover a gorgeous white cake with hickorynuts all over it and a box 
of perfectly good salted almonds! Martha suggested that as Man 
hadn’t come that evening we were safe to eat some of the almonds, 
anyhow—we could replace them next morning. Well, in fifteen 
minutes we had consumed every almond and stripped that lovely 
frosted cake of all its nuts. With guilty consciences but cheered 
stomachs we went to bed, and next day it was easy enough to go 
down to the village, buy more hickorynuts and stick them on, and 
fill up the almond box as good as new. But the descent to Avernus 
is just as easy as Vergil said. Thursday night exactly the same thing 
happened. Late in the evening we were all busy at the second install- 
ment, having a dandy time—eating off the fine new hickorynut orna 
ments, and consuming all the fresh supply of almonds. Just as the last 
one went, suddenly the maid brought me the Allen thing’s card 
at nine o’clock at night, please. I was so fussed that it never occurred 
to me to excuse myself and say please come again—I could only 
remember that I had to deliver the goods to the man, and that the only 
goods I had were distinctly damaged !”’ 
“But what could you do? No 
grocery stores open—too late to get 
anything!” and Nan lay back on the 
grass and giggled heartlessly. 


SUE’S ‘‘LIGHT SURPRISES’’ 


lwo Cupfuls Brown Sugar 
Half a Cupful Milk 

One Cupful Walnuts 

One Cupful White Sugar 

A Quarter of a Cupful Milk 
Half a Cake of Chocolate 


‘OOK the first set of ingredi- 
4 ents until the candy threads 
ncold water. Setittocool. Then || 
‘00k the second set, and when || 
done beat until itis creamy. Then | 
nour it over the first, sothat there || 
j|| are two layers when cool, and cut | 
| 
J 


~~ 


into squares, | 


C ‘ed 





suggested Bess with a wicked smile, ‘‘how about calling 
it ‘Light Surprises’?” 

Amid the appreciative giggles that followed Martha spoke up: 
“To you girls remember our Sunday night Grub Club, Sophomore 
year? And how we always ate behind hermetically-sealed shutters 
in some girl’s room?” She turned to the Biology Assistant. ‘We 
called it ‘The Consumers’ League,’ Miss Ames, and we certainly did 
consume. We were fearfully stealthy at the start, sure that if the 
house matron ever noticed so many girls away from our awful Sunday 
night tea she’d report us to the Dean and we'd lose our diplomas! 
And then one day we found out that she had known about it all 
along, was ‘dee-lighted’ at the reduced supper expenses, was glad to 
have us invite as many girls as we wanted—and, if you please, one 
night she finally came herself as our guest! We wanted to feed her 
prunes, but didn’t quite dare—too much like The Stinger Stung!” 
if AMES answered: “ Yes, we had asupperclublike that. Some 

’97 girls started it in Cox Hall, and called it the‘ Pie Faters’ 

“Oh,” shouted Isabel, ‘after the Harvard ‘frat’ Pi Eta—I see!” 

“Yes, and these sugar cookies of yours remind me of the queer good 
things we had to eat at that club—we made most of them up ourselves. 
There was one particular favorite of mine, I remember—‘Dreams’ 
they were called: delicious sandwiches. I ate too many one evening 
and always afterward called them ‘ Nightmares’ instead.’ 

“Qh, do let us know how you made them,” begged Nan. 

“Surely, whenever you want. But it is nearly dinnertime, and we 
must go and dress. [I'd much rather stay through that sunset.” 

The girls chorused dismay, but rose unwillingly to scatter to their 
houses. Nan was looking at the gorgeous western sky. ‘No,’ she 
said,‘ ] won’t comeanddress. I’]l stay 
Lord Fauntleroy till bedtime — being a 
kid again is too much fun to give up!” 
And she waved them away and fell to 
watching the last rosy end of Mayda 


NINETEEN-NINE NOUGAT 
AS SOLD ON MAYDAY 
o this popular and delicious 
candy, a Junior invention, sti 
together two cupfuls of ygranu- 
lated sugar, half a cupful of corn 
syrup and haif a cupful of water 
until the mixture boils, so that 
when a little is dropped in water 
it forms a hard, brittle ball. 
Meantime, beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth, then 
pour over this the boiling syrup 
and beat it until stiff. Addhalf a 
ae Pais teaspoonful of vanilla and mix in 
£6: BEE. half a cupful of walnuts. 
Cut it in blocks while cooling. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


The intnnsic value 
and usefulness of 
Sterling Silver 
forks and spoons 
and silverware in 
general, make such 
articles particularly 
appropriate for 
wedding and other 
gifts. For nearly 
seventy years 
Tiffany & Co. have 
made a specialty 
of the manufacture 
of silverware and 
they invite consid- 
eration of their 
most complete 
stock of original 
designs 


It has always been 
Tiffany & Co.’s 


policy to make | 








reasonable charges || 


a prominent feature 





of their business 








Through the 


| facilities of the 





Correspondence 
Department per- 
| sons living at a 
|| distance are offered 
| prompt and effi- 


cient service | 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 


| The Tiffany 1909 Blue Book, 
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When Two Fingers Have the Same Note 
In Schumann’s ‘*‘ Blumenstick,” third number, 
the uppermost notes of the left hand are identical 
with the lowest of the right hand. Should the 
thumbs of both hands strike the same keys at the 
same time all the way through or should the left 
hand omit them? 2 


The left hand should omit them, but be careful 
to omit only those that are really duplicate 
There are a few places toward the end of cach 
section where the left-hand notes differ from 
those in the right. In those cases you must be 
careful to play all the notes that are written. 


The Universal System of Marking Fingering 

In what respect does American fingering differ 
from foreign fingering, and which offers the 
greater advantages? STUDENT. 

There is no ‘‘American” fingering. Many 
years ago the ‘‘ English” fingering (which counts 
only four fingers and a thumb, and indicates the 
latter by a plus mark: ) was adopted by afew 
of the less prominent publishers in America; but 
it was soon abandoned. If you have a piece of 
sheet music with English fingering you may be 
certain that it is not of a recent edition, and I 
should advise you to obtain a more modern one 
The advantage of the universal fingering lies in 
its greater simplicity, and in the circumstance 
that it is universally adopted. 


How Waltz and Menuet Differ 


As a waltz and a menuet are both in three- 
fourth time is it only the tempo in which they 
differ, or are there other differences? ELLA M. 

Waltz, menuet, mazurka and polonaise are all 
in three-fourth time and are not confined to a 
definite tempo. The difference between them 
lies in the structure. A waltz period—that is, 
the full expression of a theme—needs sixteen 
measures; a menuet needs only eight, a mazurka 
only four measures. In a mazurka a motive oc 
cupies only one measure, in the menuet two, and 
in the waltz four. The polonaise subdivides its 
quarters into eighths, anil the second eighth usu- 
ally into two sixteenths; it differs, therefore, 
from the other three dances by its rhythm. 


Mastering All the Beethoven Sonatas 


Must I play all the Sonatas of Beethoven in 
order to become a good player, or is a certain 
number of them sufficient, and, if so, how many 
would you advise? MARIANNA. 

Since the playing of all the Sonatas does not 
necessarily prove that they were all well played 
I think it is better to play one Sonata well than 


to play many of them badly. Nor should 
Beethoven’s Sonatas be regarded as a musical 
drilling-ground, but rather as musical revela 


tions. As they are not all on 
same high plane 
to play them all 
Beethoven’s style 


precisely the 
of thought it is not necessary 

To familiarize yourself with 
and grandeur of thought it is 
sufficient to have mastered six or eight of his 
Sonatas; though that number, at least, should 
be— mastered. 


Accents Over Notes 
What do these 


over the notes mean? 
How is the chord be- 
low played ? ANON. 

This sign indicates that the | 
notes should be separated from 


signs 


one another by pauses so small —#__ 
that each note may receive a a 
almost its entire value. The a 
chord is struck in a rolling | 
way. After the left hand has ( 


struck its three notes it quickly 
jumps over the right hand so 
as to be ready to play the highest 
note when the right has played 
the four notes assigned to it. 








Books to Aid Students Working Alone 


Compelled to study without a teacher for two 
years before I can go to a conservatory, what 
method should I study for my technic and what 
pieces? A Music Lover. 

You fail to state whether you are a beginner 
or already somewhat advanced. Still I think 
it safe to recommend ,Mason’s ‘*Touch and 
Technic,” Sternberg’s Etudes, opus 66; and 
select your pieces from the graded catalogues 
which any publisher will be glad to send you. 

The Meaning of “Toccata” 

What is the meaning of the word ‘* Toccata” ? 
I do not find in the Italian lexicon and the 
English musical dictionaries differ widely in their 
definitions. None of ‘ir definitions seems to 
apply to the Toccata by Chaminade. Letra. 

et Y 

To make the matter first, 


quite plain let me beg 


thi “aed antata from cantare—to sing) meant 
in oldea times a musi piece to be sur g: while 
**Sonata” (fror uonare—to play) designated 
a piece to be played on an instrument ind 
**'Toccata” meant a pie for 

ments like the organ or p » and its 7 

written with the intention of provid) ye 
opportunities for the di play of th 

touch (from toccare—to touch) or, we would 
now say, finger techni The i : 
ings have changed so that 

these terms now imply det ‘\ieaeiomcate 

nite forms, like the modern 

Cantata and Sonata. The | 


Toccata is, at present, under- | 
stood to be a piece in constant 

and regular motion, very | 
much like those that are | 
called ‘‘moto perpetuo” or 
‘“‘perpetual motion,” of 
which Weber’s ‘‘ Perpetuum 
mobile” is a good example. 
I have no doubt that the 
Toccata by Chaminade, 
which I do not know, is 
written on similar lines. 


playing. 
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The Difficulty of Playing Repetition Notes 


Please help me about my repetition notes. 
When I wish to play them rapidly it seems that 
the key does not always produce a sound. Is it 


because of my touch? (QUERY. 

First, examine the action of your piano. It 
occurs not infrequently that the fingers do their 
work well, but fail in the results because of an 
inert or lazy piano action. If, however, the fault 
does not lie in the instrument, it must lie in a 
certain stiffness of the fingers. To eliminate this 
you need, first of all, a loose wrist. Furthermore, 
you should, in repetition technic, not let the 
fingers fall perpendicularly upon the keys, but 
with a motion as if you were wiping the keys with 
the finger-tips and then pull them quickly toward 
the palm of the hand, bending every joint of them 
rapidly. 


Horseback Riding Stiffens the Fingers 


My teacher objects to my riding horseback; 


not altogether, but he says I overdo it and it 
stiffens my fingers. Is he right? MARIAN. 


Yes, he is! Every abuse carries its own 
punishment in its train. The closed position of 
the hand, the pressure of the reins upon the 
fingers as constant as it is the case in horseback 
riding, is surely not advantageous for the elastic 

ity of the fingers. You should, therefore, allow 
the effect of one ride upon your fingers to dis- 
appear completely before you indulge in another. 


The Pianist Who Fails to Express Herself 


I love music dearly and my teacher i 
with my le but 
my friends I make a 
compliment me, but I feel 
care for my playing. 
my playing is 
change it? 


always 


satislied when [| 


ons, play for 
success. They 
that they 
Even my mother says 
“mechanical.” 


never J 
do not 
that 
How can | 
ANNET 

It is just possible that your friends pa your 
mother may not be amenable to the high class 
of music which you play, but if this is not the 
case your affliction cannot be cured offhand. 
If the lack of expression in your playing should 
emanate from a lack of feeling in yourself, then 
your case would be incurable. If, however, you 
play ‘‘mechanically ” because you do not know 
how to express your emotions in your playing — 
and I suspect it to be so—then you are curable, 
although there are no remedies that would act 
directly. I suggest that you form close associa 
tions with good musicians and with lovers of 
good music. By looking well and listening you 
can learn their modes of expression and employ 
them first by imitation until the habit of ‘‘saying 
something” when you play has grown upon you. 
[ think, though, that you need an inward change 
before there can be any outward change. 


Not Playing the Two Hands at Once 

My teachers have always scolded me for 
playing my left hand a little before my right. It 
is probably a very bad habit, but I do not hear it 
when I doit. How can I cure it? CANADA. 

This ‘‘limping,” as it is called, is the worst 
habit you can have in piano playing, and you are 
fortunate in having a teacher who persists in his 
efforts to combat it. There is only one way to 
rid yourself of this habit, namely, by constant 
attention and closest, keenest listening to your 
own playing. You are probably misstating it 
when you say that you do not “hear” it when 
you “limp”; it seems more likely to me that 
you do not listen. Hearing is a purely physical 
function which you cannot prevent w hile awake 
while listening is an act of your will-power it 
means to give direction to your hearing. 


Don’t Give the Child “Modified Classics 
What little classics are best for 
six months’ lessons ? Mt 
There are 
itated or 


Dit 


a child afte 
1cC-LOVER. 
collections without number of facil- 
simplified arrangements of classic 
‘ces, but I do not altogether approve of them. 
Let the classics wait until the child is technically 
ind, above all, mentally—ripe to approach 
were written, 


ich works as they 


Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 
an 2r in The 


: ysl 


Journal 


however, should be borne in 


> Can Say ont 


to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the pl 


the use of the metronome 


any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to 
Josef Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


» Philadelphia. 


any questions that piano students may wish 
He has 
Journal, and answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
1e question of the number of hours to practice daily; he 
positions or “erie for beginners ; he has several times answered questions 
aying of octaves; correct 
and clavier; the age at which to begin piano 
i And it should be remembered that he cannot, ob\ iously, express opinions of pianos 
or pianists, nor, under 


mind: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 


Trust Your Teacher or Get a New One 


I have a ‘‘Piano Method,” left over from les- 
sons with my first teacher; it was very expensive, 
and I learned only a few pages of it. We moved 
to a different city and my new teacher objects to 
using the book, or, as she says, any such book. 
I do not know what to do about it, and would 
thank you for your advice. E. B. 

When you apply to a teacher for instruction 
you must, first of all, decide in your own mind 
whether you have or have not absolute confi- 
dence in her ability. If you trust her you must 
do as you are advised to do; if not, you must 
apply to another teacher. A book, costing much 
or little, plays no part in the matter. By what 
you say of the new teacher, however, I am dis- 
posed to think that she is be tter than the first one. 


Do Not Raise Hand in Marking a Rest 
In observing a rest 
from the 


should the hand be raised 
Wrist ? Be DB, 


Never! Such a motion should be made only 
in rapid wrist octaves or other double-notes 
when a staccato is prescribed. The regular 


way to conclude a phrase, or observe a rest, as 
you say, is to lift the arm from the keyboard and 
keep the wrist perfectly limp, so that the arm 
carries the loosely-hanging hand upward. 


Good Intermediate Books of Etudes 

Living in the country, where there is no 
teacher available, [would thank you for telling me 
what Etudes I ought tostudy. I have finished 
those by Cramer and Moscheles, and can play 
them well, but find those by Chopin too difficult. 
Are there no intermediate works? Dg 

You seem to be fond of playing Etudes. Well, 
then, I suggest : 

“Twelve Etudes for Technic and Expression,” 
by Edmund Neupert. 

“Concert Etudes,”’ by 
Edition). 

“Etudes,” by Carl Baermann (two books), 
published in Germany. 

“Etudes,” by Ruthardt (Peters Edition). 

But why not select an easy Etude by Chopin 
and make a start? The best preparation—if not 
the Etudes themselves—is Heller’s opus 154. 


Hans Seeling (Peters 


Metronome Markings May be Ignored 


How fast, by metronome, should the minuetto 
of Beethoven’s Sonatina, opus 49, Number 2, be 
played ? ISABEL. 
If you possess an edition of Beethoven that has 
no metronome marks you have been singularly 


fortunate, and I would not for the world inter 
fere with such rare good luck Consult your 
technic, your feelings and have confidence in 
youl good sense 

What Double Dot Means 


What does it mean when a note is double- 
dotted, like @..? I thought first it was a mis- 
print, but it seems to occur too frequently for 
that. ADELAIDE. 

As the first dot prolongs the note by one-half 
of its own value, so does the second dot add one- 
half of the value of the first dot. A _ half-note 
with one dot lasts three-quarters, with two dots 
it lasts seven-eighths. 


First Learn to Play Simple Things Well 

What pieces would you advise me to memo- 
rize after Rachmaninofi’s Prelude in C-sharp 
minor Chopin’s A-flat Ballade? These 
pieces do not appeal to the majority of people, 
but I enjoy them. May E. ¢ 

If such a work as Chopin’s Ballade in A-flat 
does not ‘‘appeal to the majority ””—as you say 

the fault cannot lie in the composition, but 
must be sought in the interpretation. Why not 
try a few pieces of lesser complexity and play 
them so perfectly that they do appeal to the 
majority? Try Chopin’s Nocturne, opus 27, 
Number 2, Schumann’s Romanza, opus 28, 
Number 2, or his ‘‘7rdumerei,”’ or some of the 
more pretentious ‘“‘Songs Without Words,” by 
Mendelssohn. 


and 


The Arpeggiando Mark 


What is the name of this character ? § = 
INEZ. + 
The sign is called an arpeggiando mark i 
and it indicates that the chord is to be 
struck, not firmly, but in a rolling manner. 


Music as a Profession or as an Avocation? 


Would you advise a young man with a good 
foundation to choose music—that is, concert- 


izing—as a career, or should he keep his music 
as an accomplishment and avocation ? 
ARTHUR H. 
Your distinguishing between music and con- 


certizing gives direction to my reply; 
question was not 


that the 
answered by your own heart 
before you asked it prompts me to advise music 
for you as an avocation, Che artist’s career now- 
adays is not so simple as it appears tobe. Of : 
thousand capable musicians there is, perhaps, one 
who attains to a general reputation and fortune. 
The rest of them, after spending money, time and 
toil, give up in despair, and with an embittered 
disposition take up some 
other occupation. If you do 
not depend upon public 
music-making for a living; 
if your natural endowments 
already are not of a very unusual 
high order, and if your entire 
personality does not imply 
the exercise of authority over 
assemblages of people— 
spiritual authority, I mean— 
it were better to enjoy your 


en 


Any questions not music in the circle of your 
friends. It is less risky and 
will, in all probability, give 








you much greater satisfaction. 
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ERE’S a 


point on 
piano buying 
that ought to 
give you plenty 
of food for 


thought—-very low 
priced pianos and 
very high priced 
pianos pay the 
largest profits to 
the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The reason for this is 
evident. With the very 
low priced pianos the 
manufacturer strives for 
only one thing—to put 
as little as possible into 
the cost of manufac- 
ture; quality is never 
considered. 


With the very high 
priced pianos it is impos- 
sible to put real piano value 
into the instruments beyond 
a certain point; all cost over 
that must be for decoration, 
finish, or just to please a 
customer who wants to pay 
a big price under the im- 
pression that the more he 
pays the more he gets. 


Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 


These instruments occupy the 
middle ground as to price, and the 
higher ground as to quality. All 
possible value in material and work- 
manship is put into them; nothing 
but quality is considered in every 
piece of wood and metal we use; 
to this added a moderate 
profit and the instruments go out as 
the best 


cost 15S 


piano values to be had. 


On price 
instruments 


and terms the Crown 


are interesting to every 


piano buyer 

If you happen to be in a locality 
where there is no Crown represent- 
ative, we can sell 
We will see 


you direct, by 
mail. 


fine 


that you get a 
at the right price, 
terms if desired. Send for 
Catalogue K and our booklet «* How 


to buy a piano.”’ 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers of 


instrument, 
on easy 


Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family ’ 
Presenting Lettie’s Best Friend and Some of Her Pretty Dresses 


By Sheila Youngs 
Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Brother 
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i i i i ‘ i i cardboard at waist-line, slightly be sasel, the doll can be made to stand. 
g dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can b Os 
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Walking Trip: 





PRERORS 


48 COURSE, if you are lazy or sickly, 





ha ¥ # too old or too young, or do not pos- 
glad ei sess that inestimable treasure, a pair 
Wo ay of perfectly comfortable shoes, you 
Se (Bly, Ay quit in disgust after a single 
rian J eas hour of what Donna and I call good 
tare ees 25% fun. If vou do quit then the chances 


are that you will entertain a most unflattering opin- 
ion of our common-sense —or our lack of it. But 
bless you! we sha’n’t mind. We shall merely give 
you a pitying thought as we take up our knapsacks 
and joyously start on our next walking trip. There! ‘ 
the cat is out of the bag. I meant to lead up to the 
announcement gently, to win your confidence first, 

so that you would at least hear me out. I suppose you will hoot at 
me now, demanding with scorn: 

“To you call it good fun to go traipsing around the country afoot ?”’ 

“The very best fun!” 

“On the dusty road ?” 

“And on air.’’ 

“'There’s no accounting for tastes,” you sniff. 

“No, there isn’t!” I retort, as I observe the impartial distribution 
of your time between drawnwork, the dressmaker and the doctor. 
“No, there isn’t!’ and I turn to the long road and the joys of it. 

But be warned by me. There are things which can spoil even the 
fun of a walking trip Certain shoes can do it about as effectually as 
sitting on a tack would disturb the serenity of your attention to 
drawnwork. Heat can do it. Therefore, wear com 
fortable shoes or don’t go at all. And if you do go let it be, by pref 
erence, in the spring and after a rain. If you insist on trying a walking 
trip under the broiling summer sun—~on your own head be it! It 
will be there, anyway, and, my word for it, that won’t be good fun. 
If you must have extremes try January instead of July. There’s a 
lot of fine walking weather in any self-respecting January. If you 
will walk in the summertime get yourself to the 
mountains or to Maine or to some place where the 
mercury isn’t too set up. Then it is fine. 


So can dust. 


WISH, though, that everybody could begin in 

late April or early May, on one of those entrancing 
days after a rain, when the sky is clean-washed blue, 
the roads settled and firm, the air sparkling with life. 
Then is the time to cuddle your knapsack under your 
arm and to set out to see the world. 

Ah, there’s half the fun of it! You'll never capture 
the fine flavor of a walking trip merely by staying in 
one place and “taking walks.” Do that, by all means 

the more the better. But don’t imagine that you 
can get the experience of a walking trip just by 
piecing together the pleasure of several walks. You can’t. ‘There’s a 
touch of adventure in starting off for three or four days afoot. As like 
as not, it’s only Goose Lake, ten miles away, toward which your face 
is first set. You’ve driven through the crubby little town a hundred 


SS 


times. You have thought you knew every telephone pole along the 
way. But Goose Lake shines before you now in a glamour of strange 
ness, and the telephone poles pin together ten thousand discoveries of 


things you never before noticed. 

Perhaps you stop at a house to rest. It matters litthe which house 
Every one of those you have so often passed and found only a blank 
shell of wood, or brick, or stone, palpitates with tragedies and come 
dies. David Harum, and Mrs. Wiggs, and Samantha Allen, and a 
dozen other characters step out of books and wait in these houses for 
you to come and see them. And when you reach Goose Lake —humph! 
you have thought it a scrubby little town, looked at from the seat of a 
carriage. Now that you come to it on its own level it seems different. 
Still scrubby, perhaps, but more human. 


OMEBODY has told you that the “hotel” is impossible. ‘The 
Ss cheerful faith of all true pedestrians has buoyed you up till the 
village is reached, but now you begin to have qualms. 
The glamour of romance is on the point of dissolving, 
and it seems a poor substitute, anyway, for a hair 
mattress and a porcelain tub. But just at this point, 
over a white paling fence, you see a gay, old-fashioned 
garden and a spick-and-span little house, and a 
Mary E. Wilkins spinster on the porch, and —well, 
to make a long story short, you sleep in that house 
and eat that spinster’s bakin’-powder biscuits for 
supper, under the innocent gaze, so to speak, of 
tender spring blooms from that garden. ‘The next 
morning you pay seventy-five cents to the spinster 
and go on your way, the glamour again hanging 
undimmed before you, this time over the distant 
spires of Smith’s Corner or Brown’s Crossing. 

But if even the familiar and the commonplace offer so much pleas 
ure, what about a walking trip through a new and beautiful country ? 
It is then that one has the real tingle of romance. Old phrases come 
to your mind. You think of yourself as “faring forth,” and you wonder 
where you will “lie the night.” 

There’s not such a lot of romance in every-day life, anyway. And 
there’s still less of it for women—-at least, for those of us who dislike 
the spotlight of publicity. Since that is so why don’t you get out and 
set your pulses to beating and your eyes to shining by days of good 
fun afoot ? 


UT you mustn’t think you can skip at a single bound from embroid- 
ery to pedestrianism. If, having read this far, you should set out 
forthwith for Goose Lake—well, V’d rather not think of the conse 
quences. Strength is like any other possession. 
your means you will soon be bankrupt. Don’t try to walk ten miles, 
or even five miles, at the first clip. And don’t think, either, that you 
will do one mile on Monday, two on Tuesday, three on Wednesday, 
and so forth. Your biography would be likely to end like that of the 
famous Solomon Grundy, who ‘died on Saturday, was buried on 
Sunday, and that was the end of Solomon Grundy.” Walk a mile 
every day until you can walk a mile and a half with 


If you go beyond 


pleasure. Keep that up till youcandotwomileswith — 
pleasure. Before long you will be walking five miles | 
easily. When you can walk five miles easily you can 


take a walking trip. But be moderate. Don’t plan 
to do more than seven or eight miles a day at first; 
and be sure to divide that into two “stunts,’’ sepa- 
rated by a good rest at noon. By your second season 
you will be able to count on ten miles or more a day 
and you will be as enthusiastic as I am. 

Don’t walk too far, but while you are about it 
walk. Don’t dawdle. Don’t lose yourself in the joys ; . 
of conversation until you suddenly discover that your = = 
feet are lagging wearily, while only your nimble 
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Ihe Joys of the 





Country Folk Will Chat With You 





“In the Leafy Month of June’ 


= tongue goes galloping gaily on. Remember that 
a five-mile walk is not an afternoon tea. 

Neither is it an exposition des toilettes de luxe. 
High-heeled boots, long frocks which wrap them- 
selves about one’s knees and must be held up, pre- 
carious millinery which is kept on one’s head only 
by constant ducking of that member—these are not 
the proper accessories of a walking trip, nor even of 
a common or garden walk. 

Have the very best boots you can afford. I have 
a pair of hunting boots which are the joy of my 
= heart. They are high, waterproof, thick-soled. Yet 

they are very soft, being made of well-tanned moose 

leather. Perhaps you have some half-worn shov 
which are comfortable. But my experience is that for long walks 
one’s ordinary boots are too short. 

If on the road your heel begins to rub, don’t wait! It means a 
blister, and a blister means the pedestrian’s purgatory. Always have 
a salve of some kind with vou. Take off your shoe and rub your hee! 
with it. It is said that soldiers, starting on a long march, soap their 
heels outside their stockings and that this prevents blisters. Another 
thing that helps is to powder the inside of your shoes liberally. 


Ba COURSE, you will wear a walking-length skirt. A well-made 
flannel shirtwaist is better than a wash waist. It looks better, and 
one is less likely to chill when one stops to rest. 


weater or a coat. 


You can carry either a 
Perhaps the former is better for a walk; but fora 
walking trip I think I prefer a coat. Especially is it welcome in the 
early spring, when the wind is likely to be nipping. Suit yourself 
about head-covering. But if you want comfort and convenience try 
a soft felt hat of some description. 

As for knapsacks, Donna and I have two, which we have carried for 
many a mile of jolly gipsying. At the same time I know a pair of 
girl walkers who don’t carry knapsacks at all. They make up two 
compact bundles which they can tie to their belts. 
gut I think J like the knapsack. For one thing, it is 
always “get-at-able.” We generally have one or two 
slim books in ours; and when we turn aside for half 
an hour’s rest under the trees it is the work of an 
instant to get out anything we want. Our knapsacks 
are not of the stiff, hidebound variety, but light, 
flexible and waterproof. I always carry mine in a 
certain way: the strap over my shoulder and the 
knapsack tucked under my arm, with my hand under 
it. “That take houlder and J 
can go miles without being conscious that am carry- 
ing anything. If I don’t want to wear my coat I 
fold it and lay it across my shoulder, under the strap, 
which then holds it in place. 

You will be surprised to find how few are the things which abso 
lutely must go into that knapsack or bundle. A nightdress of sheer 
material will roll up into a tight little bundle. When you have put 
in an extra pair of or turnovers, 


the weight from my 


Long Road 


tockings, a couple of collars a comb 


and brush (and you can get ile ny vithout the brush), a toothbrush, a 
mall picce of soap, a litthe cold cream and some handkerchiefs, you 
really ha about all the actual necessitic and your knapsack isn’t 
half full If ou have a medicine-case vith Cr mall vials take it. 
At any village you can supply your emergency ints, but it i ise to 
have a little of some simple remedies with you. 


C Nie thing which is most valuable to have along is one of Uncle 

Sam’s topographical maps of the country you mean to travel. 
every twist and turn is there. Every hill can be measured, every brook 
and pond located. I have even put my finger on one of the little 
black specks which mark the houses on my map and said: ‘ We will 
And we did. These maps can be obtained 
from the Geological Survey Bureau at Washington for five cents apiece. 

We usually take a steady gait of three miles an hour. And it is my 
theory always to stop for a five-minute 
rest at the end of cach mile. But I don’t know of 
many temptations harder to resist than that of a 
curving road. Itvery bend is like a beckoning finger, 
luring you to see what lies just beyond IXvery rise 
teases you to come and peer over it. One must be 
to resist 


stop there for dinner.” 


and my practice sometimes 


very practical —or very tired 


'D) IN’'T be above accepting a “lift.” It means that 
you can go farther without faring worse in point 
of fatigue. And it often means more: quaint ountry 
gossip, human interest, local color; not to mention 
such things as juicy apples and an invitation to dinner. 

As for the inns, of course some regions are better 
in this respect than others. But I do not think there 
would be many ‘impossible’ places, no matter 
what section might be chosen. I know we took a five-day walking 
trip through the Southern mountains, which might be thought very 
unpromising. Yet we had a most comfortable and jolly time, staying 
in the taverns of the old stage-coach days. 

Of course, one gets up an appetite of such fierceness that one can 
eat almost anything. Arriving at a cozy inn about five on a bright 
May afternoon, with ten miles to the credit of one’s feet, is an experi- 
ence to make even a jaded appetite shout for satisfaction. 

Get an early start in the morning. That is, have breakfast about 
seven-thirty and be off about cight-thirtvy. Walk and rest and walk 
again until you have covered at least six of your ten miles, or in that 
proportion, before you stop for dinner. You may even do a little more, 
for you are fresher in the morning. , 


Have dinner sometimes (“ luncheon” does not exist in the country) at 
a farmhouse. But remember that a country dinner is no later than 
twelve o’clock, and sometimes is earlici So don’t plan to get there at 
one o’clock. Often one gets quite as good a meal at a farmhouse as at 
a country inn, with the added advantage that it costs only half as much. 


A FOR the cost of the entire trip, it is very small. Hotels in small 
towns charge from a dollar and a half to two dollars and a half a 
day. At farmhouses one pays at the rate of a dollar 
a day—that is, twenty-five cents 
twenty-five cents for lodging. 
other expenst 


for each meal and 
There need be no 
unless you hire a conveyance to eke 
out a day’s journey, or perhaps return by rail to your 
Starting place. 

We have taken several walking trips—not a tenth 
as many as we hope to take—but never yet, at the end 
of one, have we laid away our knapsacks without long- 


ing to be again on the road, to meet again the simple 
and kindly folk we have seen, to feel again the un- 
failing tingle of anticipation. And always, always, 
we wonder why, in the name of all that is incompre- 
hensible, more women don’t take walking trips! 
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A Dismal 
Holiday 


or a 


Bright One? 


Are you planning to 
loaf away all of the 
golden hours this 
summer? Hundreds 
of bright, active 
young people away 
from school or col- 
lege will idle away 
the summer simply 
because they have 
‘“nothing particular’ 
to do with it. THE 
Journat has some- 
thing very particular 
to suggest to them, 
and something even 
more particular to 
offer them 
ing’ it. 


for do- 


All of them if they 
so wish can turn these 
weeks or months of 
idleness into shining 
dollars by accepting 
Tur Journat’s invita- 
tion to act as represen- 
tatives of THe Laptrs’ 
Home Journatand THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

‘To any young person, or for 
that matter to any older one, we 
will pay a liberal weekly cash 
salary for looking after our re- 
newals and for introducing the 
magazines to new readers  be- 
tween now and next Fall, besides 
order 


a commission on each 


sent. ‘There is not one cent of 


expense to you. Your only 


investment is the whole or a 
part of your spare hours. 

I.ast summer hundreds of 
young girls and young men had 
a happy summer and full pocket- 
books as the result of accepting 
a similar invitation made them. 
They will do it again this year, 
and you can join them if you 
wish to do so. A line of inquiry 
will bring full details and every- 
thing necessary. 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

















ET me tell you, girls, that when your 
|. friend says to you that she wants “just 
a simple little shirtwaist, without 
much work on it, yet very artistic,’’ she has 
set you the hardest possible task. Now 
the surest way to the accomplish- 
ment of this task is to find in 
your mind some one very individ- 
ual idea upon which to hang the 
little bit of decoration. You will 
see in these shirtwaists that each 
one has, as the foundation of its 
simplicity, one idea. There is 
therefore no confusion, and the 
embroidery is readily adapted to 
the one individual characteristic. 
I think we are going to like the 
long, tight sleeves, and they have 
the advantage of never being out 
of place or incongruous, which the 
short sleeves could not claim. 
There will be very scant fullness 
in the shirtwaists this year; not 
tight, but 
One thing is 
ill have to 
ith shoulders 
wear 


are the sleeves 
ire the shoulders 
tain, girls: you 
ry straight w 
thrown back in order to 


these plain waists gracefully. 


Al THE top of the page on the 
left the shirtwaist is embroid- 


ered in a charming and unique 
manner. The waist may be linen. 
The design of the points is marked 
ona strip of piqué. This should be 
firmly basted along the line of the 
edge. The outline of the points 
should be followed with button- 
hole stitch and the embroidery 
then done through the t) wo taney S. 
The piqué is then cut away against 
the buttonholed points, and the 
dots worked between. 

The points in the second shirt 
waist form a little vest. They are 
cut separately, and after they are 


tand ve 
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by Anna Burnham Westermann 
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outline stitch. If you should make up this 
shirtwaist in a summer silk you can finish 
the bands with narrow ‘‘milliner’s folds.” 
The shirtwaist at the bottom of the page 
on the left is very “stylish.” The disks are 
an appliqué of piqué. Youcanout- 

line these circles on the piqué, 











embroidered they are laid one over 
the otherand set in under the plaits. 
Lis 1¢ sailor-collar shirtwaist is a good model to 
make in flannel or albatross. The collar should 
be « pry with a silk tie. 
The embroidery on the shirtwaist in the 
center of the page can be conveniently done on 
the separate little bands. The bands may be 
nished with the buttonhole stitch, or their 
edges may be turned over and held with an 





14143 





Y i YRANSFERembroide ry patterns jorthe numbered 
designs can be supplied at ten cents each, post 
jree: No. 14142 includes three yards oj border and 
No. 14143 six yards of border. Order jrom your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving num- 
ber and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


over the stitches only. Now 


second side 


NOTE Mrs. Wilson \ 


baste the material over the tucks, 
embroider the edges in buttonhole 
stitch with the purl on the outside, 
then cut the piqué close to the 
purl, and embroider a dot in the 
center with little dots surrounding 
it. The bands of a tucking are 
let in. This may be done either 
with a beading or with a border of 
buttonhole stitch. 

The central design at the bot 
tom of the page is another good 
model for flannel. The embroid- 
ery should be done in silk floss on 
cashmere 


“THEE little model below is 


elaborate as to et 


more 
nbroidery 
but the embroidery is of a simp le 


sort, being a combination — of 
ladder work, dots and buttonhole 
stitch. Inthecenter of eachof the 
disks an eyelet is embroidered, 
and on the ends of the little, 
black velvet) bows tiny pearl 
buttons are sewed. These pearl 


buttons are ss through the 
eyelets. The jadder or Venetian 
bar is made by working a row of 
yuttonhole stitch complete on 
; then, starting from the 
end opposite the first bar, 
work about half an inch of button 
hole stitch on this Opposite side; 
stitch across to 
the complete bar; 
thread to the 
stitch left the other but 
work, then back to the opposite 
bar. Suttonhole on this little 
bridge of three 
through the ground 


one side 


Same 


then carry one 
again carry the 
point where the 
tonhole 





stitches, not 
material, but 
continue on the 


another half-inch of buttonhole 


stitch and make the next bar. 
A band of tucking or a pli 


iin band mav be 
under the scallops down the front. 





these shirtwaists 
sent with the 
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In the New 
Paris Colorings 
Daybreak Pink, 


Willow Green 


and Orchid 


ype 





demand 
, | for something 
ne Ww in writing 
| papers is Ccon- 








| stantly increasing. 
Sometimes it is for a 
particular now it 

certain shades. 


finish: 
is for 
Last fall the Paris col- 


orings were pink and 


rose shades. These soon 
| reached this country and 
became 
not only 
and 
In writing papers. 
much 


very popul: tA 
in dress goods 
but also 

They 
sought 


millinery, 


are still 


and added to them for 
spring and summer are 
| the Willow Green and 


Orchid shades. 


| Crane’s Linen Lawn 
' is now offered in these 
| three new and beautiful 


shades— Daybreak Pink, 
| Willow Gre and 
Orchid. As aler 
them to 


e’s Linen Lawn ts « 


oy 8) 

k your di 
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Crat 
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By Annie Payson Call, Author of “Power Through Repose” 


NUMBER of 
women were 
watching a 

game of basket-ball 
played by some High- 
School girls. In the 
interim for rest one 
woman said to her 
neighbor: ‘‘Do you 
see that girl flat on 
her back, looking like 
a very heavy bag of 
sand ?” 

“Yes,” the answer 
was; “what under the 
sun is she doing that for? She looks heavy and lazy and logy, while 
the other girls are talking and laughing and having a good time.” 

“You wait and watch her play,’”’ responded the first woman. And 
so they waited and watched, and to the astonishment of the friend the 
girl who had looked “lazy and logy” lying flat on her back during the 
rest-time was the most active of the players, and really saved the game. 

When the game was finished the woman said to her friend with sur- 
prise in her voice: ‘‘How did you see through that, and understand 
what that girl was aiming for?” 

The answer was: “Well, I know the girl, and both she and I have 
read Kipling’s ‘The Maltese Cat.’ Don’t you remember how the best 
polo ponies in that story, when they were off duty, hung their heads and 
actually made themselves look fagged, in order to be fresher when the 
time came to play? And how ‘The Maltese Cat’ scouted the silly 
ponies who held their heads up and kicked and looked alert while 
they waited? And don’t you remember the result?” 

““No, I never read the story, but I have certainly seen your point 
prove itself today. I shall read it at once. Meanwhile I want to 
speak to that clever girl who could catch a point like that and use it.” 

“Take care, please, that you do not mention it to her at all,’’ said the 
friend. “ You will draw her attention back to herself and likely as not 
make her lose the next game. Points like that have got to be worked 
on without self-consciousness, not talked about.” 

And so the women told the child they were glad that her side won 
the game and never mentioned her own part in it at all. After all she 
had only found the law that the more passive you can be when it is 
time to rest, the more alert you are and the more powerful in activity. 
The polo pony knew it as a matter of course. We humans have to 
discover it. 


HEN 


“Training, Not Straining,” is Needed in a Gymnasium 


ET us, just for the interest of it, follow that same basket-ball player a 
little more closely. Was she well developed and evenly trained in her 
muscles? Yes, very. Did she go to gymnasium, or did she scorn it? 
She went, twice a week regularly, and had good fun there; but there 
was just this contrast between her and most of the girls in the class: 
Jane, as we will call her, went to gymnasium as a means to an end. 
She found that she got an even development there which enabled her 
to walk better, to play better and to work better. In gymnasium she 
laid her muscular foundation on which to build all the good, active 
work of her life. The gymnasium she went to, however, was managed 
in an unusual way: except for the chest weights, which always “opened 
the ball,” the members of the class never knew what work they were 
to do. Their minds were kept alert throughout the hour and a half. 
If their attention wavered they tripped or got behind in the exercise, 
and the mental action which went into the movement of every muscle 
made the body alive with the healthy activity of a well-concentrated, 
well-directed mind. 

Another point which our young friend learned at gymnasium was to 
direct her mind only on to the muscles that were needed. Did you ever 
try to clench your fist so tight that it could not be opened? If not, 
try it, and relax all over your body while you are keeping your fist tight 
closed. You will see that the more limp your body becomes the 
tighter you can keep your fist clenched. All the force goes in that one 
direction. In this way a moderately strong girl can keep a strong 
man hard at work for several minutes before he can make any impres- 
sion on the closed hand. That illustrates in a simple way the fact that 
the most wholesome concentration is that which comes from dropping 
everything that interferes—letting the force of mind or body flow only 
in the direction in which it is to be used. : . 

Many girls use their brains in the wrong way while on the gymna- 
sium floor by saying to themselves, “I cannot do that.’’ The brain is so 
full of that thought that the impression an open brain would receive 
has no chance to enter, and the result is an awkward, nervous and 
uncertain movement. Ifa girl’s brain and muscle were so relaxed 
that the impression on the one would cause a correct use and movement 
of the other how easy it would be thereafter to apply the proper ten- 
sion to the muscles at the proper time without overtaxing the nerves. 

Some one has well said that ‘‘it is training, not straining, that we 
want in our gymnasiums.” Only when a girl is trained from this 
point of view does she get real training. 


Intelligent Rest is as Needful as Intelligent Exercise 


HIS basket-ball player had also been taught how to rest after 
A exercise in a way which appealed to her especially, because of her 
interest which had already been aroused in Kipling’s polo pony. She 
was taught intelligently that if, after vigorous exercise, when the blood 
Is coursing rapidly all over the body, you allow yourself to be entirely 
open and passive, the blood finds no interruptions in its work and can 
carry away the waste matter much more effectually. In that way you 
get the full result of the exercise. It is not nec essary always to lie down 
to have your lb ly passive enough after vigorous exercise to get the best 
results. If you sit down after exercise you want to sit without tension. 
Or if you walk home from gymnasium you want to walk loosely and 
freely, keeping your chest up and a little in advance, and pushing with 
the ball of your back foot with a good, rhythmic balance. As this is 
the best way to sit and the best way to walk gymnasium or no gym- 
ged a out for a well-balanced sitting and a well-balanced 
walk directly after vigorous exercise kee us in good sitting 
and walking all the time. ee ee 

I know of a professor in one of our large colleges who was offered 
also a professorship in a woman’s college, and he refused to accept 
because he said women’s minds did not react. When he lectured to 
girls he found that, however attentively they might seem to listen 
there was no response. They gave nothing in return. 

Of course this is not true of all girls, and of course the gentleman 
who refused the chair in the woman’s college would agree that it is 
not true of all girls, but if those who read the anecdote would, instead 
of getting indignant, just look into the matter a little, they would see 
how true it is of many girls, and by thinking a little further we can 
see that it is not at present the girls’ fault. A hundred years ago 
girls were not- expected to think. I remember an anecdote which a 





very intelligent old 
lady used to tell me 
about her mother. 
Once, when she was a 
little girl, her mother 
found some fault with 
her which the daughter 
knew to be unjust, 
and she answered 
timidly,‘‘ But, Mother, 
I think &s 

“‘Abigail,’? came 
the sharp reminder, 
“you've no business to 
think.” 

One hundred years ago it was only the very exceptional girls 
who really thought. Now we are gradually working toward the place 
where every girl will think. And surely it cannot be very long now 
before the united minds of a class of college girls will have the habit 
of reacting so that any man will feel in his own brain a vigorous result 
from lecturing to them. 

This fact that a girl’s brain does not react is proved in many 
ways. Most of the women who come to nerve specialists seem to feel 
that they are to sit still and be cured, while the men who come respond 
and do their part much more intelligently—the result being that men 
get out of “nerves’”’ in half the time and stay out, whereas girls often 
get out a little way and dump (literally dump) back again before they 
can be helped to respond truly enough to get well and keep themselves 
well. This information is given only with an idea of stirring girls up 
to their best possibilities, for there is not a woman born with a sound 
mind who is not capable of reacting mentally, in a greater or less 
degree, to all that she hears, provided she uses her will consciously to 
form the new habit. 





Physical Culture Should be Only a Means to an End 


OW this need of intelligent reaction is just the trouble with girls 

and physical culture. Physical culture should be a means to an 
end—and that is all, absolutely all. It is delightful and strengthening 
when it is taught thoughtfully as a means to an end, and I might 
almost say it is only weakening when it is made an end in itself. 

Girls need to react intelligently to what is given them in physical 
training as much as to what Is given them in a lecture on literature or 
philosophy or botany. How many girls do we know who take phys- 
ical culture in a class, often simply because it is popular at the time, 
and never think of taking a long walk in the country—never think of 
going in for a vigorous outdoor game? How many girls do we 
know who take physical culture and never think of making life easy for 
their stomachs, or seeing that they get a normal amount of sleep? 
Exercise in the fresh air, with a hearty objective interest in all that is 
going on about us, is the very best sort of exercise that we can take, and 
physical culture is worse than nothing if it is not taken only as a means 
to enable us to do more in the open air, 
it more life. 

There is one girl who 


and do it better, and gain from 
W , mind of whon Is 

tell because she illustrates truly a point that we cannot consider too 
carefully. She went to a nerve specialist very much broken in health, 
and when asked if she took plenty of exercise in the open air she 
replied: “Yes, indeed.’”” And it was proved to be the very best exer- 
cise. She had a good horse, and she rode well; she rode a great deal, 
and not too much. She had interesting dogs and she took them with 
her. She walked, too, in beautiful country. But she was carrying 
in her mind all the time extreme resistance to other circumstances 
of her life. She did not know how to drop the resistance or face the 
circumstances, and the mental strain in which she held herself day and 
night, waking or sleeping, prevented the outdoor exercise from really 
refreshing her. When she learned to face the circumstances then the 
exercise could do its good work. 

On the other hand, there are many forms of nervous resistance and 
many disagreeable moods which good, vigorous exercise will blow away 
entirely, leaving our minds so clear that we wonder at ourselves, and 
wonder that we could ever have had those morbid thoughts. 

The mind acts and the body reacts, the body acts and the mind 
reacts, but of course at the root of it all is the real desire for what is 
normal, or—alas!—the lack of that desire. 


comes to my 


hould like to 


A Love of Outdoor Life is One Desirable Result 


F PHYSICAL culture does not make us love the open air, if it does 
not make us love to take a walk or climb a mountain, if it does not 
help us to take the walk or climb the mountain with more freedom, if 
it does not make us move along outdoors so easily that we forget our 
bodies altogether, and only enjoy what we see about us and feel how 
good it is to be alive—why, then physical culture is only an ornament 
without any use. 

There is an interesting point in mountain-climbing which I should 
like to speak of, by-the-way, and which makes it much pleasanter and 
better exercise. If, after first starting—and, of course, you should 
start very slowly and heavily, like an elephant—you get out of breath, 
let yourself stay out of breath. Even emphasize the being out of breath 
by breathing harder than your lungs started to breathe, and then let 
your lungs pump and pump and pump until they find their own equi- 
librium. The result is delightful, and the physical freedom that follows 
is more than delightful. I remember seeing two girls climbing in 
the high Rocky Mountains in this way, when other women were going 
up on ponies. Finally one of the guides looked back, and with an 
expression of mild astonishment said: “Well, you have 
This was a very pleasant proof of the right kind of breathing. 

There are many good points for climbing and walking and swim- 
ming and all outdoor exercise that can be gained from the best sort of 
physical culture; and physical culture is good for girls when it gives these 
points and leads to a spontaneous love for outdoor exercise. But when 
it results only in a self-conscious pose of the body then it is harmful. 

We want to have strong bodies, free for every normal action, with 
quiet nerves, and muscles well coérdinated. Then our bodies are 
merely instruments: good, clean, healthy instruments. They are 
the “mechanism of ‘he outside.””’ And when the mechanism of 
the outside is well oiled and running smoothly it can be forgotten. 

There can be no dowbt but that physical culture is good for girls 
provided it is given and taken with intelligent interest, but it must be 
done thoroughly to be done to real advantage. As, for instance, the 
part the shower-bath plays after exercising is most important, for it 
equalizes the circulation. Physical culture is good for girls who 
have little or no muscular action in their daily lives, for it gives them 
the healthiest exercise in the least space of time, and prepares them to 
get more life from exercise outdoors. It is good for girls whose daily 
lives are full of activity, because it develops the unused muscles and so 
rests those that have been overused. Many a hard-working girl has 
entered the gymnasium class tired and has left it rested. 
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The Richest, Sweetest 


Grape Juice 


You will find Vineland Grape 
Juice much richer and sweeter —so 
rich that you can add one-third water 
without impairing the taste. 

This is due to the Ives Grapes 
which we use almost exclusively. 
They are extra sweet and rich in 
flavor. We get them right here in 


Southern New Jersey, where they 
grow to greatest perfection, and 
bottle their juice, pure, unfermented, 
and without preservatives or a thing 
added, just when the grapes are full- 
ripe, richest and sweetest. 










‘‘From 
the Land of 
the Vine’’ 


ELAND 


Grape Juice 


Here on our own prop- 
erty is located the U. S. Agricultural 
Dept. Experimental Vineyard of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

We carry cleanliness to extremes. 
The bottles and corks, the vats and 
containers—everything Vineland 
Grape Juice touches is sterilized. 


Interesting Booklet, 
“The Bounty of the Arbor,” 
mailed free. Write for it. 





At druggists, grocers, etc., and at soda fountains. 
If your dealer will not supply you with Vineland 
Grape Juice, we will ship direct, paying delivery 


charges, 


1 doz. quarts, $5.50; 1 doz, pints, $3.00. 
Trial Bottle 10c.— Enough to 
show the fine flavor and 
greater richness of Vine- 
land Grape Juice. Send 
your name and 10 cents. 


VINELAND GRAPE JUICE CO. 


207 West Boulevard 
Vineland, N. J. 
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CChe Dainty 
Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 
Particularly Desirable | 
after Dinner 
YOUR DENTIST 
knows that Chiclets 
keep the teeth white 
and the gums Rosy 


Red. 
Sold in 5¢, 10¢ and 25¢ packets 


—~n rank heer & Co,tnc. n> 
| Philadelphia USA. and Goronto, Can. 
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Tell us the number of your wedding guests and we 
will tell you the exact cost of your Wedding Cake. 


Cook’s Boston 
Wedding Cake 


Send for price-list containing suggestions for teas, 
Wedding Receptions and Breakfasts, 


T.D. COOK & COMPANY 


Specialty Caterers Boston, Mass. 
WEDDING $ 7 


1 0) INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—N otaprinted imitation—Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren 8t., Chicago 


Estab. 1866. 
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this barn, which was set 

some little distance 
back from the highway, 
that appealed to a young 
artist who was seeking a 
secluded spot in which to 
pursue her work during 
the summer. At the time 
of its purchase it presented 
a truly forlorn appearance, 
with nothing to recommend 
it save the fact that it was 
well built and in good 
condition. But this girl 
had the happy faculty of 
seeing great possibilities in 








around it with curtains 
above. Twor omy « losets 
were made by curtaining 
off spaces with cotton cloth, 
and a bathroom was cur- 
tained off in like manner. 
The original barn floor 
was retained and. stained 
a good imitation of Old 
English oak. The walls 
were left as they were, 
except that the dull-brown 
boards were stained a soft 
gray, which proved to be a 
charming background for 
pictures; and the upright 




























| beams served as the frame- 
small things—so she set to work for bookcases and 
work with determination numerous shelves. In 
and proceeded to remodel i. aaa e ———— order to obtain all the light 
the barn into an attractive, There is a Nice Touch of Simplicity in the Dining-Room and fresh air possible re 
homelike place. By com vindows were added, and 
ining artistic skill with practical sense she obtained beneath the windows in the living-room a long seat, with 
the most satisfactory results ends five feet high, was built. On the right of the fire 
OPEN SPACE place a narrow staircase was constructed leading to the 
Hie barn consisted of one large room twenty-eight OF balcony, and under it was built a wood-box which does 
feet by thirty, with a loft extending across one end LIVING-ROOM duty also as a fireside seat. The walls and floors of the 
There were the usual sliding doors front and back, and Co? i dining-room and kitchen were treated in the same man 
two large windows and one small window high up in i. i ner as those of the living-room. The kitchen was 
the end opposite the loft. A floorless shed, eighteen feet < - carefully planned and opens into a small shed, which 
by twenty-eight, joined the barn but was not connected 300" s was erected for coal and wood. 
with it. This was all, with the exception of a cellar 
built under the main portion of the barn. PORCH N' IW the artist turned her attention to the outside of 
First a large opening was made between the barn Balcony | g9 x 200° | the barn, and on the front was built a most comfort 
and the shed, and flooring was laid in the shed. A Plan b 4 able two-story covered piazza, railed in and netted against 
partition was then built, dividing it into two mosquitoes. ‘The upper story connects with 
good-sized rooms, each fourteen feet by — 7 — the sleeping-rooms on the balcony and_ is 
eighteen, thus providing a dining-room and a a SINK . often used as an outdoor sleeping apart 
kitchen. The original barn was to be the of KITCHEN ment, while the lower story makes a pleasant 
living-room, and here the girl determined to o/ 1#0°x 180 outdoor living-room, where there is’ most 
have the joy of her heart —a big, open fireplace | a a LIVING -ROOM y always a breeze. And finally, pretty vine 
A two-flue chimney was run up between the 28'0° * 300 were planted and trained over the walls to 
barn and the shed, and after considerable relieve the bareness. 
planning, the fireplace, five feet across the | DINING -ROOM 


front and three feet high, was constructed. 140x180 


L.. SEAT | | 


The sleeping apartments were to be in the 








loft, which was extended at right angles 
along the front of the room, forming a balcony, 


and a wooden railing three feet high was built Plan of the Main Floor 


Cost or RreMopnn 
| Carpentry ee he ee gw ee 
Masonry . . ; ee” 6 ty 10 
PORCH Plumbing ES: 5 c 132 
oO * 206 F ; 
Ase “fie! OSS eS a er So: 
i , my 

















This View of the Living-Room Shows the Interesting Be 





sicony Scheme, With the Stairway on the Right 
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WhyWaste Money 


On Commonplace Furniture 
when Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture 
Costs No More? 


VERY judge of good furniture knows 
the Karpen line. It is standard. Ithas 
gained its reputation for durability by 

the test of 28 years. The chaste, artistic 
lines of the original Karpen patterns, and 
the absolute fidelity of the Karpen repro- 
| ductions of the great fur- 

/ : niture periods are alike 
famed among the buyers 
of furniture for repre- 
sentative homes every- 
where. 

It is a mistake to think 
that Karpen fur- 
niture with its 
strong guaranty 
—with the great 
house of Karpen 
back of it—costs 
more than the 
commonplace 
kind. Itdoesnot. 

Send for the 
Karpentreestyle 
book and see tor 
yourself. Itgives 
the price with 
each article. Then think of the difference 
between Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 
furniture and the ordinary nameless unguar- 
anteed kind. 

Phe ordinary furniture begins to look shabby while 
it is yet new — and 2S to pieces with very little 
use. Then it has to 
placed If youbuy another or 


dinary piece that means two 
prices and still you haven't 
















aw 





be re- 







vot half the furniture sery 
ice of one Karpen pies 
Don’t be misled into buy 
1 uphol tered 
riture on 
ool Poor con 
ruction poor 
iterials—decep 
tlon—are more 
easily covered up 


in upholstered 
furniture than 
mything else in 
the world. If itis 
filled with excel 
ior instead ot 
hair—if cheap, in 
ferior springs are used — the loss is yours 

Phe guaranty is your only protection—and Karpen 
Furniture is the only guaranteed upholstered furni- 
ture in the world. Remember that when you go to 
buy. It will save you expense and trouble with furni- 





ture, and will give you the satisfaction that only good 
lurniture affords 
If atany time you tind the workmanship or material 
of a Karpen pier not exactly as represented, your 
ris authorized to 
It Ire 
Karpen trade 
. guarantees you 
nuine Karpen = stet 
ithe not split 
1 but the tough 
materia outside 
grain of the hide 
It guarantees you 
tabr sof the fin 
quality and last- 
ing colors, It 
guarantees you 
the Karpen oil- 
tempered steel 
prings—the kind 
pecitre d by the 
United States 
Government 
Remembet 
Karpen Furniture 
sts no more 
thousands of 
handsomely fur- 
nished,”’ and it ought to in thousands of others 


Don’t Forget to Write for 
Free Karpen Style Book LM 
It cont 72 pages about the size of those of The 


Lodies' Home J Over 500 t ns, re 


ains «¢ 


1a 
S. Karpen & Bros 
Karpen Building, Chicago 
Karpen Building, New York 


1829 pie 
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HE continued prosperity Ge E> aus) Sj), 
of women’s college fra- SFIS : PO ens ioe : 
ternities throughout the f VL VY OSB me, 

four decades of their existence Go ‘sy AG 5 

and their flourishing condition SRF 

today are in large measure due to the fact that from ~ , 

the day of their inception these societies have played : 


a useful part in the college world. Their establish- 
ment was coincident with the beginning of the 
higher education of women. Although a few 
women were allowed to enter college before 1840 
it was not until the ‘70’s” that they were generally 
admitted. The feeling against them on the part of 
Faculties and student bodies alike was bitter. To 
this opposition is directly due the rise of women’s 
fraternities, for the women naturally banded them- 
selves together for protection. In consequence, one- 
third of the fraternities now in existence were established within three 
vears of the opening to women of the State universities. Since then 
their growth has been both rapid and natural. Today the women’s 
fraternities are firmly established in ninety-five colleges. They have a 
combined membership of thirty-two thousand women, with an active 
membership of forty-five hundred. Many of the fraternities are legally 


incorporated and own thousands of dollars’ worth of property. 


Some of the Objections Raised Against Them 


NE objection urged is that they are harmful because of their 

organization. But are not the college Y. W. C. A. and the glee 
club also well organized? Fraternity organization could be harmful to 
the college only if it were inimical to the college. 

The charge that fraternities are inimical to the college is largely due 
to the feeling apparent among college presidents that any organization 
whose government they cannot themselves control must be hostile to 
them and their policies. As a matter of fact, the truth is just the 
contrary. Were the fraternities antagonistic to the authorities they 
would lose the esteem of the best class of students, from whom they 
wish to draw their members. Furthermore, every fraternity desires to 
stand well with the authorities. Hence, the governing body of each 
fraternity—this discussion is confined to national fraternities with 
alumnz governing boards—would allow no act on the part of under- 
graduates that would call forth the hostility of the Faculty. 

As a matter of fact, the national fraternities work with the college 
authorities. Some years ago the twelve leading national fraterni- 
ties organized the Woman’s National Pan-Hellenic Conference. In 
colleges where there are two or more national fraternities this body 
established Pan-Hellenic Associations to regulate “rushing,” fix a 
“pledge day,” remedy alleged abuses, and codperate with the college 
authorities and with other college organizations in matters of college 
interest. Furthermore, the Conference itself met with the Deans 
of the coeducational colleges, co6perating with them in prescribing 
social regulations affecting dormitory and chapter-house life; and 
these regulations the fraternities now « 
observe. 


their members to 
Thus the very organization alleged to be inimical i 
assistance to the college authorities. 

Another reason advanced as an objection to fraternities is that they 
are secret societies. The constitutions of fraternities show high ideals, 
both social and ethical. The secrets are purely nominal, consisting 
only of a motto, a grip, a ritual of initiation, and a constitution. On 
the other hand, fraternity members wear conspicuous badges; the 
fraternities publish magazines which they exchange with one another; 
they have song-books; they issue catalogues giving detailed informa 
tion about their members, and upon request they show their con- 
stitutions to college Faculties. 

It is further argued against fraternities that they are exclusive, that 
they are undemocratic, and that they foster snobbishness. Naturally, 
the fraternity is exclusive, because it is built upon the foundation of 
congeniality. Were it to take in uncongenial persons the very advan- 
tages it aims at would be destroyed. But if it is to be condemned 
because it brings together those who are agreeable to one another and 
keeps out the disagreeable, then the church is likewise open to criticism 
for admitting to membership only those whose beliefs are similar. The 
same separation from others exists in the family. Just as the members 
of the family learn from such association love and mutual helpfulness, 
and gain inspiration for their work in the world, so the fraternity girl 
draws from association with her fraternity sisters—for by virtue of their 
very exclusiveness they are women of kindred ideals—enthusiasm, 
strength and wisdom for work in the college world. 


mn pel 


a potent 


Members are Charged With Bein& Undemocratic 


HE charge that fraternity members are not democratic probably 

grows out of the fact that members of the same fraternity are seen 
so much together. Yet why should one elect to join a fraternity if 
one does not prefer to associate with the members of that fraternity? 
The fraternity woman does not refuse to associate with non-fraternity 
women; it ismore often they who refuse to associate with the fraternity 
women, lest it be thought that in such association they have some 
ulterior design. 

The charge that the fraternity fosters snobbishness is palpably false. 
There are snobs in the fraternities, just as there are snobs outside of 
the fraternities; but they do not go unreproved by the fraternities. 
Fraternity women feel that they must be of influence in the college 
community, and they can secure influence only by being really demo- 
cratic. The fraternity is not interested in classes; it is interested in 
ideals. It looks for persons of similar ideals and aims, and it picks 
them from whatever class it finds them. In consequence the wealthy 
girl is found side by side in the fraternity with the girl who is earning 
her education. In fact, instead of being undemocratic, the fraternity 
is more democratic than the college which condemns it. : 

Again, it is claimed that fraternities emphasize the social rather than 
the scholastic side of college life. This is an evil that the fraternities 
themselves recognize and that the governing body of each fraternity is 
striving to remedy. But it is not true that fraternities emphasize the 
social side of college life to the exclusion of the scholastic side. Frater- 
nities seek in every way possible to improve scholarship. Instead of 
saying, ‘‘How poor the scholarship of these girls is,’ it would be 
more to the point to ask, ‘How much poorer would it have been 
had it not been for the fraternity?” One fraternity, Pi Beta Phi, has 
a scholarship committee in each of its thirty-nine chapters. Each 
committee is responsible to the fraternity for the scholarship of the 
chapter. Once every year an official of the fraternity visits each chapter, 
inspects all chapter records, confers with the Dean of each college, and 
tries to learn accurately how the chapter stands in matters of scholar- 
ship and general conduct. Whenever the scholarship of any chapter 
becomes low the governing body of the fraternity is swift and certain 
in its show of disapproval. 

Besides attempting to compel their members to be good students 

he fraternities alco stimulate their scholastic ambitions by the offer 
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Alpha Phi maintain a loan 
fund for the benefit of their 
members at Boston University, 
and scholarships for their girls at Syracuse and the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. At the University of 
Wisconsin the Alpha Phi alumnz provided a silver 
loving-cup which is held each year by the Freshman 
member of the chapter who makes the best grades. 
Alumne associations of Pi Beta Phi maintain a 
scholarship at Kansas University and a loan fund 
at Swarthmore. Kappa Kappa Gamma at the 
University of Pennsylvania gives an annual prize 
for excellence in biology; the same fraternity and 
Kappa Alpha Theta have established funds which 
are eventually to be converted into scholarships for 
And several years ago Pi Beta Phi established for 
its members one graduate and two undergraduate fellowships. 


their members. 


How the College is Benefited by the Fraternity 
AVING examined some of the alleged disadvantages of the 
fraternity about which its opponents are continually talking, let us 
examine some of its advantages about which its opponents say nothing. 
To begin with, the college itself is benefited by the fraternity. Many 
colleges have no dormitories for women. The fraternity steps in and 
provides homes for its members. In these homes, presided over by 
women of ability and character, the girls are as sure of love, sympathy 
and friendship as they would be in their own homes. The non- 
fraternity girl must live in a boarding-house. ‘‘ Rooming houses are a 
poor substitute for home life,”’ said the Dean of Women of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan recently, in discussing this very topic. ‘There is a 
great deal said against fraternities, and some of it is justified. Under 
proper control, however, the fraternities offer the best solution of one 
of the most difficult problems that is presented in our work.” 

“Under proper control” suggests another way in which the fra- 
ternity aids the college. Strong-minded alumne stand at the head of 
each national fraternity. Jealous of the good name of their fraternities 
these women are quick to punish offenders. Thus the fraternity girl, 
upheld in right living by association and discipline, is controlled more 
easily than the non-fraternity girl who lives by herself in a boarding- 
house. Just as the fraternity girl is impelled to proper conduct by 
her fraternity, so she is urged to exert all her talents. The college is 
the gainer. Such ambitious workers in the varied fields of college 
activities add to the internal prosperity of the college. 

Nor can one do gratuitous work along any line without becoming 
interested in the work and what it represents. And because propor- 
tionately more fraternity girls are interested in college activities than 
non-fraternity women, it follows that the interest of fraternity women 
in their college is deeper than the interest of non-fraternity women. 

That this is so is shown by the continued interest in the 
displayed by the fraternity alumne. The fraternity magazines, fur 
nished to the alumnz ata trifle more than cost, and the annual chapter 
letters, keep the alumne in-constant touch with 


( ollege 


college and fraternity 

The genuine interest 
felt by fraternity women in their colleges is shown by their gifts of 
prizes, scholarships, endowments and bequests. 


doings and draw them back to Commencement. 


Members, However, Derive the Greatest Benefit 


HIE greatest benefit from the fraternity, however, is derived by its 

members. In the first place they have a home, with all its benefi- 
cent influences. They have true friends and strong associates from 
whom come sympathy, encouragement, inspiration or reproof, as the 
occasion demands. ‘The value of sucha home toa Freshman cannot be 
overestimated, and the mother of such a girl should be grateful indeed 
if her daughter has the good fortune to become a fraternity woman. 

Another material benefit accruing to the fraternity girl is the 
assistance of the various prizes and aids already mentioned. To the 
poor girl they are a godsend. They are yet few in number, but that is 
because they represent a new phase of fraternity life. 

Again, the fraternity is of aid in helping the graduate to get a foot- 
hold in the world. Frequently the help of her fraternity sister enables 
a woman to secure a position that she could not otherwise obtain. 
Furthermore, the various alumne clubs insure pleasure for a girl in a 
strange city. And membership in a national Greek-letter society gives 
one a recognized standing among college women everywhere. 

Most important of all the benefits received from the fraternity, how- 
ever, is the development of strength of character. Ina fraternity house 
the girls take turns in being steward. Thus they gain a training in 
business management and the conduct of a houst. Frequent social 
functions and the opportunity to play hostess give the fraternity girl 
a social finish and assurance greatly to be desired. Contact with 
sisters from other colleges widens her outleek. The constant spur and 
incentive to achievement bring out undeveloped and unsuspected qual- 
ities. Self-confidence, self-control and self-sacrifice are all developed 
thereby. A memory for faces and an ability to read character, usually 
so woefully lacking in women, are cultivated by “rushing”; and inti- 
mate association with a number of others, together with a necessary 
interest in thei affairs, broadens the mind, makes the heart kinder, 
and the judgment more charitable. 


In Reality Fraternities are Not Judged Fairly 


RATERNITIES, however, are human, and so are not infallible. 

Every fraternity makes mistakes; every fraternity has at times 
undesirable members; and every fraternity fails at times to take in girls 
who should be taken in. But is a person, or an organization that is 
good in the main, to be condemned for a few faults? 

In reality fraternities are rot judged fairly. Combined political 
action on the part of non-fraternity students is adjudged all right; on 
the part of fraternities it is called pernicious. If a non-fraternity girl 
goes wrong it is her own fault. If a fraternity girl errs her error is 
laid at the fraternity’s door. It is charged that a fraternity gives its 
members unfair advantages over non-fraternity girls. If a fraternity is 
to be condemned for giving its members advantages then the college 
should be condemned for giving its students advantages over non- 
college women. The fraternities are ever looking for strong women. 
Let a girl develop herself until she is one to be reckoned with—until 
she is ripe for fraternity membership—and she will probably become a 
fraternity woman. The fraternities take in most of those students who 
show potential strength upon entrance, or who develop strength during 
their college life, or whom they feel they can develop into strong women. 

The supreme test of the fraternity is the effect its influence has upon 
the lives of its members. Balance the fraternity woman against the 
non-fraternity woman, in the college, the office or the home, and the 
scale will tip on the side of the former. Could there be a stronger 
argument in favor of fraternities? 
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COLGATES 





CONCENTRATES 
(| ON THE SPOT 


Economy :— No scatter- 
| ing, no waste, no sprinkling 
(fe dressorcoat. The position 
|] and number of the holes 
put the distribution of the 
3 powder entirely under your 
control. 





f} You can both concentrate 
on a cut or the tiny fold 
of baby’s skin, and just as * 
sasily spreatl itoveralarger 
surface by merely moving 
ae the hand. 































REGULATES 
THE FLOW 


Double Economy:— if 
3y turning the sifter topthe 
six holes are made smaller §— 
or larger, permitting the 
most careful economy, and 
possible only with this non- 
leaking screw top. 


THE SAFETY POWDER 
IN 
THE SAVING BOX 


The antiseptic and soothing 
ingredients of our Talc 
Powders, Violet, Cashmere 
Bouquet and Dactylis are 
prepared from formula of 
an eminent physician. Not 
only the powders, but also 
their exquisite perfumes are 
antiseptic. 























Trial Size Sent for 4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. H, 55 John St., New York 





We Couldn’t Improve the 
Powder, so We Have 
Again Improved the Box. 
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HE striped belt above, of which both the front and back views are shown, is 

of linen embroidered with butterflies. The buckle is of shaped cardboard 
covered with the linen. This belt is suitable for tailored waists, while the one 
below is of white linen and suggests the daintiness of soft lingerie blouses. The 
ends are shaped and stitched to the centerpiece, which is embroidered. 


NEW feature of the four upper belts shown in the group below is the irregu- 

lar edge. In the one which is made of three sections the edge is broken by 
embroidered dots, and in the three others by flowers. The belt in the center 
of the group is very simple, being merely a strip of linen tucked through the 
center with an embroidered border on each side. 
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DD and yet most attractive for a tailored waist is the belt of a rough if be first belt below iggests Japanese art in its grace and simplicity, and 
O woven linen with a design worked in dark colors. This would also be pretty would be lovely of white worked in white and gray-blue, or white and rose 
in pongee or silk to wear with waists to match. The fleur-de-lis design is used jor. Dots and a touch of eyelet work decorate the belt in the center, while the F 
in the white linen belt below the one described, which would be pretty in a third and last one is made from a strip of flowered cretonne — any bordered 
white, while the next belt has a hemstitched edge and is embroidered in oval verial in cottor rht be used ind is worn with a metal buckle. 
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Transfer patterns for the two numbered embroidery designs above, which are included under one number, cost fifteen cents, post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Not pleasant is it ? 

The sole of the ordinary shoe is as stiff — as 
unyielding as a board. ~ 

95 out of every roo cases of foot suffering 
can be traced directly to this cause. 

The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible. It 
is of regular thickness but tanned by the special 
Red Cross process, it bends with your foot. 

The moment you put it on, instead of re- 
maining rigid it follows every movement of 
your foot just as a glove moves with your hand. 

It is this that gives the Red Cross Shoe its 
wonderful comfort — makes it so easy to walk 
in. It entirely prevents the burning, drawing, 
aching that stiff soles cause. 

And you can get the Red Cross Shoe in just 
the style you want — in shapes studied to make 
your foot look small. 






Mark 


It 
bends 
with 





| EID CROSS “hold 

fast" tie No. 134 
Has the style of apump 
and clasps the foot 
closely like an oxford. 


$3.50 


Put on the Red Cross Shoe—stand in it— 
walk in it. You feel the difference instantly and 
will say just what all other women say—“T 
never knew a shoe could be so comfortable.” 


° 
Where to get it 

Write forthe Red Cross Stvle Book. It shows 
all the styles of the season. Select the one you 
want--then go to your dealer’s and try it on, 
The names of the dealers in the large cities are 
given below. The best dealer in practically 
every city has the Red Cross Shoe. In sending 
you the Style Book we will give you the name of 


the dealer in your city. If we should have no 
dealer we will supply you direct— fit guaranteed. 
Oxtords $2.50 High Shoes $4.00. Sper ial styles 
de luxe, Oxfords $4.00. High Shoes $s. 
Write to-day. 






Get Style 
and 
Comfort 


Get bY f / 


Sh Co.; San I 
leading dealers 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Lo. 
501-521 Dandridge >t Cincinaau 
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HIS is really a “ Do With- 
out” talk. I know how 
little businéss girls have y 
in the way of utensils or time : 2 
to prepare dishes that take 
mixing and cooking. It does not pay a business 
girl to accumulate a lot of dishes, linens and kitchen 
utensils. They become nuisances when one has to 
pack and move. Better buy as few as possible and 
live in picnic style. 
The good housewife, roasting her face over a big 
kitchen range and owning enough utensils to stock 
the counter of a shop, would hold up her hands in 
amazement at my ménage. My present “kitchen” 
is only a makeshift. It is really an oilcloth-covered 
board about two feet by three. The stoves are 
a one-burner gas stove, and a tiny alcohol lamp 
which cost seventy-five cents. My cooking utensils are one stew 
pan with a cover, one small skillet, one granite coffee-pot which I 
found on a table of “ for twenty-five cents, and a granite 
teapot which I fell heir to when I took my friend’s apartment. My 
dishes are four plates and four cups, saucers and glasses which I] 
bought at the ten-cent store, and one bowl which I received with the 
apartment. I own six silver spoons and was given one tablespoon. I 
have two forks and some ten-cent fruit-knives. You are not much 
impressed with my ‘Do Without” equipment, but I would not change 
with you if you are a “fussy”? housekeeper. If you should drop in for 
a meal and see what fun it is to get it you would not think it so bad! 


olin 


f 


99 
seconds 


I Call Myself and Others Like Me “ Delicatesseners,” because we 
are dependent on the delicatessen shops for boiled and baked meats. 
Some of the viands I can buy cooked are roast beef (a thick slice of 
this may be broiled in the skillet), tongue, ham, smoked sausages of 
different kinds, little pans of baked beans, baked or fried chickens, and 
corned beef. I can buy five cents’ worth of any of these. Smoked 
tongue is the most expensive, being sixty cents a pound. The good 
Frau who sells me the ‘delicatessens” slices the meat for me. Until 
I made myself a present of a twenty-seven-cent bread-knife—which 
also answers for butcher and carving knife—she sliced my bread. I 
buy the French or Vienna crusty bread. One loaf lasts for about a 
week. I can buy sandwiches and hot tea or coffee there if I wish. 
Potato salad is made fresh every day, and there are jars and jars of 
pickles of many kinds, all home-made. I can buy one egg for two or 
three cents as the hens decide, one roll for one penny, and one pickle 
for one penny. There is a positive hilarity about buying one pickle. 
I can see my father as he came from market with two immense baskets 
running over with meats and vegetables, and the back porch filled with 
tubs of little cucumbers for pickling. The contrast between his buying 
and mine is so funny that when I buy one egg, one pickle and one roll 
it puts me in a good humor for all day. At a dairy I can buy a quarter 
of a pint of the richest cream for six cents, a quarter of a pound of 
butter for eight cents, little cakes from one cent up, the best bacon and 
preserves. 


The Apartment | Have Sublet is in a very expensive neighborhood, 
just one block from ‘ Millionaire’s Row” in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Nothing is inexpensive in the food line, but everything is of the best. I 
never have to throw anything away because it is spoiled. Fruit is very 
high, oranges, for instance, ranging from forty to sixty cents a dozen.. 
I am accustomed in my home city to see wagons piled with fruit on 
the street corners, and to have to pay such prices seems very strange. 
Other fruits are high-priced in proportion. 
cents a head and celery fifteen cents a stick. Large tomatoes are ten 
cents apiece. You can see that fresh fruits and vegetables become 
luxuries at these prices. Were I nearer the cheaper districts I should 
find lower prices but not such good articles. I buy an unusually good 
brand of coffee at an exclusive grocer’s for twenty-five cents. I have 
friends who say they buy it for eighteen and twenty cents. A pound of 
coffee lasts me about twelve days. 
friends who drop in to see me. 
but do not make it for myself. 


Lettuce is eight and ten 


I like it myself and I serve it to my 
I keep tea on hand, too, for my friends, 


As Yet | Have Not Tried Any Fancy or Elaborate Meals, but here is 
one of my menus: Frankfurters (an imported sausage), potato salad 
garnished with hard-boiled egg, rye bread, pickles, wafers, cheese, 
coffee. To make the Frankfurters more appetizing I have the water 
boiling, put the sausages in and then remove them from the fire. 
already cooked they should not be allowed to boil. They can stand 
in the hot water until served. Plain potato salad can be made quite a 
company dish with added dressing, chopped parsley and seasonings. 
I cut the hard-boiled eggs in fancy shapes, and make little “fans” of the 
cucumber pickles, as | have seen done in German restaurants. To 
hold bread I use a little sweet-grass basket which I got in Charleston, 
South Carolina, for ten cents; it is always commented on and gives me 
a chance to talk about delightful, quaint Charleston, which I like to do. 
I use my alcohol lamp for coffee-making. I burn the denatured alcohol 
at thirty cents a quart. I have the water boiling, tie my ground coffee 
in a little cheesecloth bag and drop it in. This does away with the 
necessity of straining the coffee. I have the equipment on the table on 
atray. Some lucky persons own handsome, copper coffee percolators. 
My “machine” is a livelier proposition and is easily upset. A studio 
dinner would not be half the fun if everything went “smooth and 
even.”’ 

Another menu is cold boiled 
lettuce and egg salad, Fre: 


Jeing 


ham, French mustard, potato chips, 


iy } r } } . : Pe « 
ead, red raspberries and ice cream, 


coffee. The potato chips cost ten cents a package, enough for two 
meals for two or three persons. To crisp them afresh I puta slice of 
bacon in the skillet for grease, get it red hot and shake the potato chips 
around until they suit my taste. They will burn if I turn my back on 
them. When crisp I put them on manila paper ch absorbs the 
grease. When I served this menu J had just received a present of 


fresh lettuce, parsley, mint and pepper lea 


| 1 a suburban friend; 
so my salad was extra good. I chopped mint and 

pepper leaves and flavored the French dressing | 
frequently have little radishes, cutting them in flows 
forms with the scissors. Another dinner (if these 
meals can be dignified by the title of ‘dinner’’) 
served in compliment to a Yankee guest was baked 
beans with ketchup, brown and rye bread sandwiches, 
wilted lettuce, tea, peaches, ice cream and cake. 


es fron 


One Sunday Evening | Made Sandwiches of 
everything I had left. Ham relish made of ham, hard- 
boiled egg, radish and pickle all chopped together + 
and mixed with French mus- 
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f 4) salad, tarts made of orange 
_ wig “marmalade, and milk biscuits 
i ju and coffee. My most ambitious 
‘ Gy © undertaking was a steak. By 


asking other “‘ delicatesseners”’ 

I found I could get what is called a Delmonico or 

6 small steak, enough for two or three persons. The 

one I bought cost thirty cents. The butcher cut it 

thick and trimmed it all off nicely; I did not wish 

any more fat cooking than I could help—I was afraid 

I should get put out of the apartment for cooking 

anything “smelly.” I shut the windows and doors, 

greased the little skillet with some of the fat and 

heated it almost red hot. Then I put the steak in, 

let it sear on one side, turned it quickly and seared 

it on the other, to keep the juices in; JI turned it 

constantly until it was cooked sufficiently and then 

put on it a lump of butter, a dash of salt and pepper and a bit of 
lemon juice. 

With this I had creamed potatoes, tomato salad, rolls, blackberries 
coffee. I had Romaine lettuce with white leaves for my and 
I use 

It is so much easier to make than mayonnaise, 
I always serve a cracker with my salad. 
peppers were two for five cents. ’ 


salad, 
on the top of the tomato I put some rings of green pepper. 
French dressing. 
and not so rich. My green 
I bought a bottle of paprika 
a sweet Hungarian pepper very nice with salads—at an Italian shop 
for ten cents. It will last me a year or two, I think. 

Of course I can vary my menu with cheese in all varieties, and 
canned soups with fish, meats, crabs, lobster and oysters in season. 
One ‘‘delicatessener” makes delicious chicken salad with canned 
chicken. I do not care for meat more than once a day and can always 
substitute eggs for it. I have eaten so much bad butter in my travels 
that I have learned to go without it. Cream and milk, too, are on my 
“Do Without” list. 


For Breakfast | Cook Bacon and E.8¢s in Various Ways. J can sim- 
plify things by filling my coffee-pot with water, and, when it boils, I pour 
half over an egg and set it aside to jelly. I do not like cereals, but try 
to have fruit, and, when I can get it, jelly or marmalade. The girls 
who like cereals have an almost endless variety to choose from. Many 
prefer the uncooked kind, as the busy before-breakfast hour gives 
little time for preparing cooked cereals. I know several girls who use a 
tin can and a stewpan for their ‘double boiler.” Many girls make 
their entire breakfast in summer on uncooked cereals, fresh fruit and 
cream. Peaches and bananas are especially good in combination 
with the cereal. 

Luncheon is easy: bread and lettuce; crackers and cheese; fruit, 
anything that ought to be eaten right away. Rice is the business girl’s 
friend, as it lends itself to so many varied ways of preparation. I 
have done unusually heavy work through the warmest summer 
months on a noonday luncheon of boiled rice and cream 

I found difficulty in solving the problem of caring for milk witl 


ithouta 
supply of ice, and of the disposal 


of the I therefore did 
vithout milk save 


when I] wished a 


milk. 
creamed dish. 


sour 


Condensed and 
evaporated cream are popular with girls who have the same problem 
Many are the excellent dishes which can be prepared 
The foundation of all the 


“‘creamed”’ dishes is what 
our mothers call “milk gravy,’? and what French chefs call ‘sauce 
supreme.” It is made by thickening the milk with flour and butter 
blended. Hard-boiled eggs, chipped beef, chicken, roast beef, many 
kinds of fish, starchy vegetables 


to contend with. 


with milk. 


these are all fine, when heated in the 
cream sauce and served on toast. 


Let Me Give You a Hint about the 
When you put one over your flame fill 
water and set it on top of the toaster. 
water and toast the bread. 

I have no ice-chest, so I cannot buy in quantities. 
and I think that my meal will be 
pitcher full of it. Here is a good scheme which I have worked out 
to cool things. I set the pitcher on top of the dish of butter, waxed 
paper being between. I put largest plate, pile fresh 
vegetables and fruit around the outside of the pitcher, and put my 
bottle of olive oil and small bottle of cream inside on the ice This I do 
about an hour before the meal, which gives time enough for the articles 
to become chilled before serving. Then I wash the ice and pitcher and 

water. I market as late 
keep the food in their ice-boxes 


high Zas-stove 
your teapot or coffee-pot with 
The same flame will boil the 


toasters. 


If it is very 
failure witl j I get a big 
a tallure without Ice get a big 


warm 


both on 


have ice as possible so as to let the dealers 
To keep lettuce I wash it, r 


that 


llitina 
wet towel, and put a dry one ove: 

One of the Problems of Cooking Under These Conditions is the 
disposal of the garbage. This ishow ] manage so that there is absolutely 
nothing offensive to sight or smell. My first plan was to protect the 
walls about my cooking-shelf by big, pasteboard dress boxes. When 
the box and cover become grease-spattered I put up a clean one. If 
vou can afford it white oilcloth is fine for this. 


Each morning after 
breakfast I put a clean paper under my gas stove. 


I roll all peelings, 
left-over solids, and odds and ends of vegetables in newspaper and 
put them in a small basket which is emptied for me by the janitor. I 
do not allow bits of bread, lettuce-leaves. spoiled fri * ‘ 


wr greasy papers 
to accumulate. 


I throw out empty bottles, papers and boxes every 
morning. Such things attract flies, ants and mice, to say nothing 
of being unpleasant in themselves. It is a great temptation to hoard 
old bottles and odds and ends. Some women just cannot throw 
things out. 
When I have a greasy skillet or plate I wipe it clean with a paper 
napkin or newspaper. Greasy water is hard on plumbing, and I 
always have too nice landlords not to be anxious to protect their 
property. I never y water down the small pipes of 
washbowl or If a careless guest does I let hot water run 
Do not make the mistake of pouring down the 
other cleanser that you are not certain about. 
You may use something that will combine with the 
grease and make a hard soap, the result being acall 
for the plumber. 


pour any 
bathtub. 
down the pipes freely. 
pipes lye or “any 


greas\ 


The Very Nicest Tiny Kitchen I have ever seen 
belongs to a friend who has had long experience in 
living in cramped quarters. Hers is in what was a 
dress-closet. Half-way up is a wide shelf which 
holds her two-burner stove, and higher up is another 
long shelf on which are neatly arranged her bottles 
and boxes, covered with a white cheesecloth curtain. 
On the wall hang her utensils, and on the floor, 


reselling x ri @ Ba below the stove shelf, are her 
Z as g. Pl A an Aaa ky G larger tin boxes for bread and 
hard-boiled “88 and plain let- —— i, » cake. The floor is covered 
tuce were ot — Bs these ge CER aN YAS > with oilcloth and everything is 
sandwiches I had olives, potato OS. PO Cm in, yj 


the pink of neatness. 
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When you use a 


PETROIT JEWEL 





and you never 
have to reach 
over the burn- 
ers to get at 
the ovens. 








Deltrou Jewel Gas 
185 Series 


Range 










Does 


& This new “Detroit Jewel” 
the finest 


Cabinet Range is dedi- 


ba ae \ cated to the American 
cooking, with Woman. Itis intended 
the minimum of to make her kitchen 


gas because it has 

the famous Detroit 
Jewel” double wall 
construction,patented 
flue construction, gas- 
saving one-piece star 
shaped burners, improved 
valves and all the other 
exclusive improvements that 

have kept “Detroit Jewels” in 
the lead ever since the first gas \\ 
range was made. 


work lighter, eas- 
ier, pleasanter. 
The picture teils 
why it does all 
three— why it 
makes sunny 
tempered 
cooks. 


The high legs make it easy to sweep 
under and the plain smooth castings make 

it easy to keep every part beautifully neat 
and clean. ‘Takes up no more room than 
the ordinary coal or wood range. Costs only 

a trifle more than the regulation type of gas 
range which is so hard on the back. Now 
that you know about this new Detroit Jewel 
Cabinet range you must be sure and get one. 


See that you get a genuine Detroit Jewel — 
made by Detroit Stove Works, ‘ Largest Stove 
Plant in the World”’—sold under a double 
guarantee —the dealer's and ours. Look for 


the Trade-Mark. 


All gas companies and dealers can supply you. 
Insist. 


Get This Cook Book Free 


Send 2c stamp to cover postage and get FREE 
our handsome 32 page book ‘‘Cook with Gas’’ 
printed in two colors with 3-color process cover. 
Contains over 40 choice recipes for Meats, 
Game, Salads, Pastry and Desserts — all by 
world famous cooks, including Marion Har- 
land and others. It is worth sending for. 


Write today to 1320 to 1400 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Detroit Stove Works 
** Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
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By Lilian Barton \ 
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HE simple embroidered 


linen frock has toa large 
extent taken the place of the 
fancy summer silk for semi- 
dress occasions in summer- 
time. This is a part of the 
prevailing good taste in dress, 
for the embroidered frock of 
this description is more 
elegant because it is more 
artistic. The embroidered 
blouse loaded with work after 
the French models will not 
be so popular this summer. 
Although shirtwaists, let us 
hope, will always be worn, 
the complete dress made as a 
Princesse will be the most 
popular toilet, especially for 
little dress occasions. 
Theentire embroidered 
gown is something of a prob- 
lem, because one wants always 
to bring the embroidery down 
on to the skirt, and then there 
seems no place to stop, since a 
skirt presentsso much surface. 
What we have to accomplish, 
then, isto give the impression 
of the embroidery on the skirt 
without giving ourselves an 
endless task. The best way to 
do this is to use embroidered 
bands. These confine the 
embroidery to narrow spaces. 
Another great advantage of 
bands is that one can secure 
the long lines which are be- 
coming to ail figures and abso- 
lutely essential to stout figures. 
Defining the waist-line by a 
cording on these Princesse 
dresses saves them from the 
ultra effect of the short- 
waisted cut. 
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These Embroideries are Done 


insjer embroidery patterns jor the numbered 
ijerent lengths ; and Nos, 14146 and 14144 on jeocieals three 








Simple ¢ 








in Satin Stitch. 











» Work Should be Heavy and Firm 


de 


j border. 








up plied at ten cents each, post-free. No. 





> With These Frocks. Embroidery Would Detract From Them 
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Piet the use of 
Russian crash as a dress 
material a kind of discovery. 
This ‘‘homey,’’ hand-woven 
peasant fabric is most suitable 
for hand embroidery. In the 


first place it takes the needle 


beautifully; it is just soft 
enough and yet firm enough 
especiallyin the finer qualiti¢ 
Craft workers are making the 
most artistic use of this fabri 
for general interior work, and 
t is certainly an advantage to 
carry out the idea of hand 
workmanship and good craft 
411 the way from our needle- 


work to our fabric when we 


come to apply hand work to 


dresses. 

Now as to color. The 
Russian crash may be had 
{ 

f 


rom soft gray shades to the 


yyster-white; and on these 
s charming to use two shade: 
of blue embroidery cotton, of 
the sort which will stand 
washing. There are alsolinen 
threads which are beautiful 


the Russian crash. These 


*“tnb’’? dresses yet 


1 be possible to make 


of them in pongee or like 








14145 includes eleven panel 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
ving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern pat The Ladies’ Home ‘Journal, Philadel phia. 








For FINE CORRESPONDENCE 
GENERAL BUSINESS USES 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 


America’s Best 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFP, 


OR FOR 











The first American paper made with 
the fabric finish, which is so popular, was 


Whiting’s French Organdie 


This paper, or some variation of it, has 
become a necessary adjunct to the writ- 
ing desk of every woman who must 
have the best. A companion paper to 
the French Organdie, but of a less pro- 
nounced surface finish is the 


Whiting’s Organdie Glacé 


Both papers are made in London White, Egyp- 
tian Blue, Ash Gray, and other popular shades. 





When you think of writing 


think of Whiting 


























CAILLER’S is the most delicious 
confection in the world — made from the 
best cocoa beans, the costliest refined 


sugar, 


There is more richness and nutriment in one 
cake of CAILLER’S than in three cakes of 


ordinary chocolate. 


REE ‘ very “liberal samp le, if you will send 

F your name and address. 

J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U.S.A. 
60 University Place, New York 








and the richest, creamiest milk 
from the mountain valleys of Switzerland. 


Cwocorate 


GENUINE 
SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 
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11x14 


King Mantel Company, 
517-519 W. Jackson Avenue, 
Knoxville, 





A 50c Book for r Postage 
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HE “merrie moneth of >. ~~ te og 
May” was honored in a 
Old England as the ‘ 
month especially propitious GS 


for testing old love charms 
“For is not thilke the merrie moneth of May 
When lone lads masken in fresh array ?”’ 

On the eve of Mayday our great-great 
grandmothers possibly caught a glimpse of their 
future sweethearts by sowing’ hemp seed in the 
garden while repeating the old, old rhyme: 

‘Hemp seed I sow, 
Hemp seed I hoe, 
And he that is my true love come after me and mow!” 


Also we are told that at dusk on the last day of May 
cur grandmother was wont to go backward silently 
into the rose garden, gather a blooming rose, wrap it in a sheet of white 
paper, and lay it away tenderly until Christmas, when, if the Fates 
were propitious and the charm held good, it bloomed as sweetly as 
when plucked, and if worn in her gown did, with some inexplicable 
power, compel the lad who was to be her husband to come and claim 
it as his own. 

The little golden dandelion was also much in demand as a love 
charm, and I dare say we have all of us tested its powers. The charm 
consists in blowing the feathery seeds off the stalk, the number of 
puffs that the maiden must take to blow away all the seeds indicating 
the number of years that will elapse before she will be married. 


Pretty Ways of Decorating the Luncheon-Table 


OME such simple method of divination could be daintily carried out 
S at a Mayday luncheon. For the centerpiece one could use a little 
allegorical chariot of Spring driven by winged Cupids and harnessed 
by strands of gold thread to a team of brilliant yellow and gold butter- 
flies. The chariot can be simply made from frail paper boxes covered 
with silver-green crépe paper and smilax, to which buttercups and 
dogwood blossoms are pinned, completely covering the foundation. 
Wheels for the chariot may be made of single dogwood blossoms 
fastened over a framework of gilded cardboard. 

Another Springtime luncheon could be charmingly carried out by 
having a sweet-toned music-box playing soft strains from familiar 
operas and concealed by flowers in the center of the table. Cover the 
table top with the softest shade of pale-pink crépe paper, and use 
small, square table mirrors as place doilies. Masses of smilax and 
apple blossoms should be lightly piled over the entire table surface, 
leaving only the little mirrors bare of flowers. Nosegays of apple 
blossoms tangled in webs of gold thread may be given as souvenirs, 
and little lyre-shaped place-cards may be charmingly decorated with 
wind-blown apple blossoms, each card bearing a bar of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song”’ delicately traced with gold ink. 

Another dainty luncheon-table could be laid out as a small garden, 
a little gilded plow to be used as ¢ enterpiec e. Set the plow in a bed of 
buttercups, parsley and asparagus fern and outline the divisions of 
the garden plot with old-fashioned, whitewashed paling fences, cut 
double from stiff, white Bristol-board. Mass sprigs of parsley, aspar 
agus fern and buttercups at the base of the , twine 
asparagus tendrils over and around the palings, and use dainty, 
colored seed-packages tied with ribbon as place-cards. For souvenirs 
have old-fashioned garden hats of crépe paper, filled with baby lettuce 
leaves, parsley, buttercups and tiny, crisp radishes. 

During luncheon the hostess may start a game of ‘Amateur 
Gardening” by announcing that she had sent to a well-known seed 
firm for various rare seeds and cuttings, and that in response to her 
order a number of curious specimens had been forwarded to her, which 
if planted under certain conditions will bring about curiously inter- 
esting results. Lists of these specimens may be passed on “ flower- 
pot”? memorandum pads, cut several times double from tinted paper. 
With these lists and from their previous gardening experiences‘the 
girls are expected to divine that if a “‘tattered songster” be planted 
up will come a ‘‘ragged robin’’; that to plant low shoes guarantees 
a crop of “lady slippers”’; if ‘‘ four o’clocks” are sown one can reason- 
ably expect a showing of ‘‘ thyme.” 

Salad may be daintly served in vegetable shells, hollowed out, each 
shell being arranged with sprigs of parsley on a small trowel. Ices in 
flower forms may be passed on plates under little ‘‘ greenhouses,”’ 
daintily, contrived of wax paper, pasteboard and toothpicks. 


little fences 


A Dainty Luncheon to “Shower” a Bride-to-Be 


HE daintiest of May luncheons was given once upon a time by a 

bevy of girls to “‘ shower” a bride-to-be. The luncheon-table was 
latticed across with slender strings of smilax, a pansy blossom 
resting lightly on each intersection. A downy bed of smilax and 
pansies was massed in the center of the table and was circled about by 
an irregular border of big ‘‘pansy”’ flowers. These “ pansies”? were 
really tiny tin “pans” covered with flower-like petals of crépe paper 
and served as souvenirs. The place-cards were pansy sachets and 
bore dainty, dancing lines expressing good wishes to the guest of 
honor. A bouquet of white pansies at the bride’s place turned out to 
be a tin funnel covered with white paper lace and tied with pansy- 
colored ribbon. 

After luncheon the hostess produced a simple little brass lantern 
which she declared possessed the magic of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
and which she handed to the bride-to-be to rub. Thereupon a genie 
appeared through the portitre—one of the girls grotesquely disguised 
in Oriental costume, wearing a purple silk pajama suit, a purple fez, 
and carrying a voluminous purple bag and a purple parasol. The bag 
contained an array of pots and pans, each masquerading in some 
quaint and curious fashion. An Indian chief of feathery headgear 
developed into a feather duster; a rotund coolie who wore a crépe- 
paper kimono of dragon design, and had a good-natured paper face 
and queue, turned out to be a coffee-pot. The little Quaker maid 
peeping out fror der a purple sunbonnet was an enameled spoon 

its handle was covered by her paper skirts. 

Finally the Oriental Ambassador with a sweeping bow removed his 
purple fez, and presented that ornament and the purple parasol to the 
bride. A tin dipper and a toasting-fork formed the foundation of the 
parasol, and the pretty purple fez with its tassels of yellow crépe 
paper concealed a fudge-pan, the ° 
hanging tasse!s. 

“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” suggested a capital 
idea to another group of girls for presenting gifts to a bride-to-be. 
The collation-table was prettily decorated with white lilacs and 
maidenhair ferns. The centerpiece consisted of a white crépe-paper 
shoe about eighteen inches long. The shoe was loosely laced up with 
scarlet ribbon, and strands of scarlet ribbon followed the lines where the 
stitching should have been. Numerous fantastic dolls peeped over the 
top of the shoe and out between the lacings, and upon investigation 
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their necks, and features cut from red and black card- 
j board were pasted on the queer little faces. 


A toy sailboat floating tiny college flags was once 
used as a centerpiece at a luncheon given a girl grad- 
uate. Billowy waves on which the little boat floated 
were produced by a soft blue silk capped with crests 
of white daisy petals. The ship bore a little placard 
“Just Launched,” and the room was decorated with 
class colors and daisies, the menu daintily carrying 
out the white and blue color scheme. For the first 
course a tiny sailing vessel, made of a thin bit of 
toast, with toothpick mast and paper sail, floated in 
each plate of bouillon, and “toasts” for the christen’ng were proposed 
by the roommate of the girl graduate who acted as “sponsor.” 


A Pretty “Bon Voyage” Party 


NOTHER group of girls sent out little traveling-rug invitations fora 
“Bon Voyage’”’ party to be given a departing friend. These invita- 

tions were unique. They were cut from thin felt, each piece measuring 
about three inches by twelve. The two long edges of each rug were 
fringed with a sharp pair of scissors. Each rug was bound with little 
shawl straps cut from old kid gloves; wee baggage tags were attached 
to each bundle, bearing the recipient’s name and address, and in one 
corner the admonition “Please unpack and answer immediately.” 

The table for the luncheon had for a centerpiece a large table 
mirror, hedged with smilax, on which floated a toy steamship of graceful 
dimensions. In the corners of the mirror were placed steamship fun- 
nels of black paper holding sprays of blooming ‘‘smoke tree” and 
scarlet flowers. A loosely-knotted rope—each knot being caught by a 
gilded cardboard anchor and a cluster of flowers—was thrown care- 
lessly around the center arrangement. Compasses were used as place- 
cards, and life-preservers cleverly fashioned of cork and strips of 
canvas duck were the souvenirs. Instructions for adjusting accom- 
panied each preserver, and added an amusing touch to the affair. 

After luncheon one of the hostesses masquerading as an “ Ancient 
Mariner” led the girls to a cozily-fitted ‘‘ pilot house,” where a large 
“ pilot wheel”? occupied a prominent wall space. In the center of the 
wheel was a small arrow index cut from heavy brown cardboard. It 
was constructed so that each girl was represented by a separate spoke, 
and the whole contrivance was secured to the wall by a strong 
wire nail. ‘‘ Pilot charts”? containing detailed instructions, cleveriy 
expressed in seafaring idiom, for avoiding domestic shipwreck and 
for eventually ‘“‘making”’ the matrimonial harbor, were pasted back 
of each spoke. Each girl, in turn, was bidden to “steer” the pilot 
wheel by spinning the arrow indicator, and to accept as her portion 
the chart indicated by the arrow after its revolution. 


Lots of Fun at a “ Five-Sense” Party for College Girls 


‘FIVE-SENSE” party could be carried out in many 

crowd of happy-go-lucky college girls. Five progressive tables 
could be arranged, each one representing one of the five senses, and 
five cents admission may be charged each participant. The sense of 
sight, at the first table, could be presided over by a mumbling seer —a 
spectacled astrologer crouching over a caldron, and provided with a 
heavy, black-iron ladle. With this weapon he should dip out a star for 
each girl from the mysterious contents of the pot, each star being 
covered with crude, cabalistic signs: fortunes roughly written backward. 
Those girls who can untangle the puzzles and foresee the results of 
“final exams” and other equally interesting events, translating them 
to the astrologer’s satisfaction, should receive each a pair of paper 
“‘specs’”’ as tally, and should progress to the next table. 

The second table could be in charge of a hideous witch armed with 
a tuning-fork and a long staff, and having false ears of flesh-colored 
flannel hanging down on her shoulders. The contestants at this table 
could be compelled to run the consecutive notes of a scale, or to trill what- 
ever single note may suit their tormentor’s fancy. Paper ear-trumpets 
may be added to the score-cards of the girls who survive the ordeal. 

At a third table the witch in charge could blindfold all of the players 
and begin an eery recital of the opening verses of Macbeth’s witch 
scene, the recitation to be punctuated by frequent dips into the ‘‘ burn- 
ing, bubbling caldron,” the objects dipped out being passed from hand 
to hand by the blindfolded victims, who by the sense of touch must 
divine what the objects are. ‘“Swelter venom sleeping got” could be 
represented by a ladle of molasses; ‘‘Wool of bat’? by a bit of fur; 
“Blind worm sting” by a prickly burr, and so on. 

The fourth table, laden with bottles, should be given over to the sense 
of smell, the girls there being bidden to guess at the contents of the 
various bottles by sniffing them. False noses may be given to the losers. 

The fifth table could also be heaped up with bottles of all kinds and 
sizes containing ginger, lemon juice, liquid quinine, olive oil, vinegar 
and other equally delectable doses; and the witch there, provided with 
an array of spoons, may compel the girls to sample the contents of one 
bottle after the other, and write down the name of each liquid if they 
can recognize it as it is tasted. ; 

The sense of taste can be further tested in the refreshment-room, 
where dainty cups of chocolate, packages of fudge and sandwiches 
may be sold to the still blindfolded victims at five cents apiece. 





Novel Way of Bidding for Articles Put Up at Auction 


ELIGHTFULLY informal was an affair carried out by still another 
class of college girls. The invitations had requested each girl to 
bring some little possession with her which she was willing to part with 
for fun—not for money. The committee in charge untied the parcels 
and arranged them on a table in front of the auctioneer, behind whom 
sat a row of sedate Seniors as judges. The guests were to bid on the 
articles put up, the auctioneer to decide which bid to accept, and the 
judges to decide on the girl who most successfully fulfilled the stipula- 
tion of the bid decided upon. For instance, a bear dance performed in 
three minutes was considered the best bid for a small Teddy bear. A 
jar of pickles went to the lassie who could correctly recite: 
‘*Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. If Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers, where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked ?”’ 
A little dictionary was the next article offered, and the highest bid for 
the dictionary came from the girl who could correctly spell “‘transubstan- 
tiationableness” in one minute. Then a manikin with bobbing head 
was knocked down to the girl who could most successfully imitate him. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questiuns in regard to enter- 
taining and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the 
date of the entertainment. 
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O one who hasused Williams’ 

Talcum Powder, Violet or 

Carnation, can fail to recog- 
nize that in fineness and smooth- 
ness, in its velvety softness and 
exquisitely dainty perfume, it is 
matchless. 

Youwill like the newcan in which 
Williams’ ‘Talcum Powder 
comes. It has a hinged top which 
does away with all of the annoyances 
of the old style, unsatisfactory re- 
The top of this new 
can is perforated like other kinds, 


now 


volving top. 


but the hinged cover closes the can 
making it practically airtight. 
Two Odors — Violet and Carnation 


A full size can of either sent on receipt 





oF 2$c. if your dealer does not suy ply you. 


Addre THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A, Glastonbut 


Conn. 


Williams ff 


ersey Cream 
Toilet Soap | 





OUR own soap in your own 

box when traveling, is not 

only a sanitary necessity but 
is also a sign of careful habits and 
refinement. 

You can get both soap and box 
at the sametime, by buying Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap of your 
dealer. Youcan’t geta better, purer, 
more delightful soap for ‘Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery. 

You won’t ask for a better soap 
box than the handsome Nickeled 
Box which, for the convenience of 
its many users, we are (For a Lim- 
ited Time) packing with every 
4 cakes. 

If your dealer fails to supply you, 
we will send the 4 cakes of soap and 
soap box postpaid on receipt of 
Post Office order for 60c. 


Address—THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The Price 


of 
Goodness 


‘The goodness of 
Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter 
of cost to you. 
It is assured by 
W the careful se- 

lection of the 
best materials 
for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the 
skill of experts 
who bake noth- 


y 


Guam 


GEES 





m 


Biscuit; by the 
perfect cleanli- 
ness and appli- 
ances of great 


expressly to 
bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, 
finally, by the 
W perfect protec- 
tion of a pack- 
age that ex- 
i cludes all dust 
4) and moisture. 


|| Allthishas re- 
) sulted in quality 








| i out of all pro- 


portion to the 
price. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
5 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Down With White Silk on White Dotted Swiss 


HE matter of trimmings for our spring and 
summer dresses is one about which we need 
not worry, according to the new styles 
shown in the advance fashions for pretty gowns, 
because plain effects are the thing. And so we 
can save our pennies, smile and be happy in 
simply-made costumes. But the touch of hand 
work ona dress always gives it a distinctive air — 
quite above and apart from applied, ready-made 
trimmings; and the opportunity came to obtain 
these lovely patterns from a new contributor to 
our page—a New York girl who was abroad last 
summer, and who has an eye for pretty things. 
The design at the top of the page on the left 
isanovelty. Yousee, a pattern stamped on blue 
silk muslin is basted on a band of dotted Swiss. 
The pattern is couched down with white silk in 
buttonhole stitch, and then cut out closely with 
sharp scissors. The illustration shows what a 
very lovely trimming is thus easily made; and 
the matter of colors in the materials used for it 
is simply a personal choice. On the right at the 
top of the page the trimming in all white is varied 
by inserting lace in place of the flower of the 
design, with the connecting leaves in embroidery. 


F THE two illustrations in the center the 
O one on the left shows a lovely trimming of 
pale-blue satin flowers appliquéd on white net. 
The one on the right shows how blue silk may 
be applied to blue net—for a dress trimming. 
Just below these two is one of the prettiest de- 
signs on the page. The flower is of rose-pink 
gingham, appliquéd on white Swiss. 

The beauty of these trimmings is their inexpen- 
siveness. They can be made of 
pieces of a dress, you know, and if 





A Running Flower Pattern Stamped on Blue Silk Muslin and Couched 

















This Trimming is a Band of Swiss Having the Pattern Stamped on it, but 


Instead of All Embroidery the Flowers are Formed of Lace 











DRAWN BY E. M. A. STEINMETZ 


Separate Blouse 





a girl can do her own stamping the 
cost will be reduced to a minimum. 

The crocheted trimmings at the 
end of the page are some of the 
prettiest of the season, They were 
made by a Norwegian girl, and the 
directions given here for them are 
quite reliable: 
























































SMALL POINTED EDGING: ch 6, dc in 
2d ch, tr in 4th ch, wrap the needle twice 
for trin 4th and S5thech. Wrap the needle 
three times for trin 6th ch. Repeat 
from *, 

Second row—trl,ch6. Repeat from *, 


INSERTION: ch 17, dc in 6th, 7th, 8th 


ch (3 in all), ch 2,3 dc, ch2,dc1,ch5. 


Turn. 

Second row—tr 3, ch 2 twice, tr 3, ch 
2. Purn. 

Third row—d c3,ch2. Repeat twice, 
ch 3. Turn. 

Fourth row—d c 3, ch 2 three times, 
ch 3. Turn. 

Fifth row—d c 3, ch 2 three times, ch 
a fuarn. 


Sixth or first row—d c 3, ch 2 three 
times, ch 5. Turn. 


EDGING WITH POINTS AND CIRCLES: 
ch 80. 

First row—tr 1, ch 4, tr 1 in Sth ch, 
Repeat frorh *. 

Second row—ir 10, ch 5, tr 1 in 8th ch, 
ch 4, tr 1, ch 5. Repeat from *. 

Third row—tr 8, start in 2d ch, ch 5, 
tr1,ch4,tri1,ch5. Repeat from *. 

Fourth row—tr 6, start in 2d ch, ch 6, tr 1, ch 4, tr 1, ch 6. 
Repeat from *. 

Fifth row —tr 4, ch6,tr1,ch3twice,tr1,ch6. Repeat from *, 

Sixth row—tr 2, ch 6,tr 1, ch 3; repeat twice; tr 1, ch 6. 
Repeat from *, 

Seventh row—1 dc over ch of tr, ch 5, tr1,ch 3; repeat four 
times; tr1,ch5. Repeat from *. 

Eighth row—d c 10 over ch of 5,1 dc, 3 ch,2 dc; repeat 
four times; 10d c over chof5. Repeat until finished. 

EDGING WITH FLOWERS: ch 22,d cin1lth ch, ch 8,d cin 
6th ch,ch 9. Turn. 

Second row— (For these tr wrap the needle three times 
and leave off finishing tr until all trs at once) tr 3 into ch of 
8th ch7. Repeat seven times. 

Third row—ch6, 1d c in each large loop of second row five 
times. Ch 9 sameas second row, first flower. Repeat from *. 

Top Edge—2dc in first loop, ch3,tr1,ch 5. Repeat from *, 
Turn. Trlinevery3d ch,ch 2. Repeat from *, 

For the lower edging dc 2, ch 3 five times. 
dci0. Repeat until finished. 

This lace can also be used as insertion. 


Next loop 


EpGING WITH SCALLOops: Make ch enough for the lace. 
Wrap the needle twice tr in 6th ch, tr in 3d ch, finish the tr, 
ch 2,tr1,ch3. Repeat from *, 

First row—1d c, ch5,1d cover 4th 
ch; repeat twice. Turn. 

Second row—d c 12 in two loops, d 
c6inthird loop. Turn. 

Third row—ch 5 dc in 12th ch 
twice. Turn. 

Fourth row—d c¢ 12 in first loop, 6d 
cin next loop. Turn. 

Fifth row—ch5,dcin12ch. Turn. 

Sixth row—d c 12, 6 dc on fourth 
row,6dcon second row. Turn. 

Seventh row—1 d c in every ch. 
Repeat from *, 


HEN there is the girl who cro- 
chets fine white cords for her 
\ underwear, instead of using rib- 
f bons. This is such a splendid 
idea. And it is very possible, 
‘ they say in Illinois, to crochet 
j soutache braid in chain stitch and 
arrange it in patterns on a cov- 
ered mould—for dress trimmings. 








A Lovely Trimming of Satin 
Flowers Appliquéd on Net 








One of the New Designs fora 


This Design is in Blue Silk 
Couched on Net to Match 








Rose Design of Pink Gingham 


Applied to White Swiss 


are so cleverly arranged. 
fine tucks, and the back of the waist should be 
made to correspond with the front. 
care for a Dutch-neck finish why just make a 
collarband of the same material as the waist. 
Before we stop talking about our pretty model 
take a peep at the “way” of her hat—its trim- 
ming, I mean—of only a wreath of flowers and a 
bow of soft ribbon. 
ish, girls? Flowers are so fashionable this year. 


like to hear about some other luxuries 
linen, for instance—that cool, refreshing material 
so delightful for next summer’s comfort? 
New York girl says that she made portitres, 
couch-cushions, table-covers, and no end of nice 
things, out of a couple of old home-made linen bed- 
ticks, such as were once filled with straw and used 
under featherbeds before the days of mattresses. 
This linen was quite coarse, but soft and durable. 


NOTHER day brought this lovely contribution 
of a waist design in which bands of trimming 
In between them are 


If you don’t 


Isn’t it becoming and styl- 


OW that our dissertation upon dress trim- 
mings is practically concluded would you 
about 





One 


An Iowa girl made coverings of cool, green 


linen for the furniture of a room, so as to keep a 
harmony of color with the paper and other 
regular furnishings. 


Some clever girls who belong to a club write 


about a unique bazar which they are planning 
for the benefit of a hospital. 
sold will be stenciled, and there will be linen 
covers and bags, lamp-mats, curtains and what- 
not. This work is so light and easy to do that it 
ought to be just the thing fora spring or summer 


Everything to be 


affair. Perhaps it would help the 
bazar along for some one of the 
club to take orders for special pat- 
terns in stenciling. An Ohio girl 
used the pattern of the wall-paper 
forastencil. She cut out the design 
very carefully, and printed from it 
with green paint on white curtains, 
to harmonize with the green and 
white furnishings of her room. 





- grlstoeatigt ple this clever idea 
comes a letter from a girl in 
Pennsylvania, who invested in a box 
of water-colors for general spring 
renovating. Her Alice-blue hat was 
faded white and its trimming of 
white wings was dingy and broken. 
With her water-colors she painted 
the straw its original color, and after 
clipping off the broken feathers with 
a sharp pair of scissors she tinted 
the wings a delicate blue. The hat 
became as fresh as a new one. 
Then she restored the roses on a 
white hat to their pristine pinkness. 
A best pair of brown gloves had 
grown shabby and white along the 
seams and at the fingertips. With 
her paints, again, she tinted the 
worn places to match the rest of 
the gloves. Then all the picture- 





frames in the house were restored, water-color gilt 
being used for the gilt ones. 
room was badly faded around the window—now its 
roses are as bright as ever, thanks to that paint-box. 
Last, but not least, she made a “runner” for the 
table in her brother’s college room. 
of a strip a yard and a half long of eight-cent Russian 
crash she painted an inch-wide band of red, green, 
yellow and brown. 
inches apart and outlined in black rope silk. 

Now, in return for such a thoughtful gift, perhaps 
somebody’s brother would give his sister a discarded 
silver matchcase to use for a coin-purse in the way 
an Oregon girl tells about. 
side, and she lined it with pink silk. 


Ny 


The wall-paper in her 


Across each end 


These bands were placed two 


This one opened on the 


ONG other notions for dainty things of which 
the girls have written is an idea for a bouquet 
place-card—one large rose surrounded with soft ferns. 


A Massachusetts girl gathered 
each end of a party sash into a 
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Some Easily-Made Crocheted Laces for Dress Trimmings or for Lingerie 


bangle bracelet; a tassel was 
fastened to the opposite side of 
each of the two bracelets, and 
the effect was lovely. 

From the left-over pieces of a 
pink linen skirt an Illinois girl 
made two pretty aprons in the 
shape of a wild rose. She but- 
tonholed the edges with a deep, 
long-and-short stitch in pink 
floss; then, from the belt down- 
ward, she embroidered a number 
of pale-yellow stamens with dots 
at theend of each. Green ribbon 
strings completed the illusion. 

Farewell, ye queens of May. 

With love, as always, 
DOLLY. 
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We want to show every reader of this maga- 
zine the Great Fashion Center this store is— 
the safe, low prices we are able to quote for 


Suits, Waists, Hats, Dresses, Muslin Underwear, 
osiery, Gloves, Corsets, Neckwear, Etc. 
In Fact Everything for a Woman’s Wardrobe 


Our New Fashion Catalogue 
descrives just the stylish thing, Sent Free 
Write To-Day 


you love to have, but cannot find 
in your own home town, 










| WAIST Waist No. 210 J. Genuine 
No. 2105 fae ® Hand Embroidered, $1.75 
= f This dainty Waist will 

$1.75 Le appeal to women of cul- 
postpaid cs  % tivated taste, because of 


its smart simplicity, Made 
of sheer French Batiste. 
Buttons visibly at back, 
where clusters of 
tucks extend the 
fulllength. Front 
exquisitely em- 
broidered by 
hand in floral 
designs and dots. 
Sleeves are trim- 
med with cius- 
ters of fine tucks 
and edged with 
a frill of Val lace, 
as is also the 
finely tucked 
Gibson collar. 
Veining finishes 
the shoulders 
and collar in a 
distinctive way, 
adding to the 
smart appear- 
ance of this well-made Waist. 


Mo. #10 5. White only: Prion $1.75, postpaid 
Waist No. 211 J 
$1.75 





Made of very fine quality WAIST 
Batiste; admirably suited 

for informal dressy wear. No. 2115 
Motifs of fine imitation $ 75 
Irish Crochet combined ? 
with inserts of fine Ger at 
man Val and Cluny lace oe 


constitute the 
elaborate tri 
ming in front 
Fine tu 
stitched to 
depth 
fullness. Visibly 
closed back dis 
plays insertions 
of Val lace Sleeves are 
formed of clusters of fine 
tucks and also show rows 
of lace as_ illustrated. 
Shaped collar is formed 
of lace and Cluny inser- 
tions, and is finished 
with an effective frill of 
lace, as are also the 
sleeves 


No. 211 J. White only. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 





Price $1.75, postpaid 
a OUR GUARANTEE: 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you—we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly and 
| cheerfully refund your money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For 30 Years Leaders of Fashion | 


We own and operate four of the largest stores in America, 
therefore it is reasonable that we have advantages as regards 
Style, Quality and Prices not given to any other house 
anywhere. No matter how small or how large your purchase W@ 
pay postage and express charges, thus enabling 

YOU to shop in New York’s Foremost Fashion Store 


with genuine pleasure and economy just as if you visited us 
personally. 


Send your orders and 
ask for Free Catalogue TODAY 
Be sure to address Dept. M J. 


Si 30 Years Leaders of Hashion 


SUMS "1020 


Scalloped | : 
Kornlet >. 
Served Hot _, 


from t fy V7 
om the 225 | -\y 
Oven Carts 
en . ae 
Kornlet is more delicate 7 
} than fresh ears in Summer 
time, because Kornlet is the 
creamy pulp of the kernel 
after the hull has been 
removed —the concentrated , 
goodness of green corn. Try , 


Kornle 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 
scalloped as our recipe 
suggests—it will de- 
light you. 

Look for this and seven other 
recipes on every wrapper. 
Valuable book of recipes sent 
free if you give us your 
grocer’s name. 

THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 
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HE dainty white waist continues to hold its place of favor 
among the new clothes for the summertime. It may be of 
‘awn or batiste, of net or Swiss, and when simply trimmed with 
hand work it has an inexpressible value to most women. As these 
illustrations show, tiny hand-run tucks and old-fashioned feather- 
stitching may be beautifully elaborated for trimmings. Scrolls, 
diamonds, and tiny, vinelike patterns may be applied to any style of 
waist; and it is very easy, too, to make additional bands of the same 
design for extra trimmings. At the upper, left-hand side of the 
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page the design is an original way of using insertion set ina Leather- 
stitched panel. The second waist pattern on the right above is a 


simple creation of fine tucked batiste joined with beading to a strip 
of sheer dotted Swiss. In the lower left-hand corner the old- 
fashioned diamond pattern is cleverly adapted to a waist for a | 
mourning costume. Then, too, the idea suggests such delightful 
possibilities for skirt trimmings on a one-piece dress. | 
NOTE Mrs. Gould will be glad to answer inquiries concerning these waist pat- | 

I ATL t | 
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CHEESE 


to many, is a de- 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 
is given an appetiz- 
ing relish by using 
just a little 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It has that rare and 
subtle Havor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 


INGs. 





JOHN DuNe Avents, N. wi 
























LA 
Style 361. Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The most convincing proof of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano’s recognized supe- 
riority lies in the piano itself. If not 
sold in your neighborhood, we will 
place one in your home, anywhere 
in the United States, on trial. Attract- 
ive systems of deferred payments. 

Write for catalogue and particulars of our 
“No Risk Order” offer, in which we pay 


all railroad freiglit i une all risk, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Good Taste 11) Glass 
Phe pure cry talline quality that leaves 
decoration a matter wholly of surface and 
form is more and n - prized. 


he ee Cut Glass 


has extreme delicacy of tone and an ele- 
vance achieved by lines of perfect simplicity 


and grace. It is the artistic choice. 





| At the best dealers. No piece without thi 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
y< dealer does not sell Ilawkes Cut 

| Gla s, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 
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HAVE been asked to write 

an article about scandal 

and the harm it has done 
to innocent women. Now Ido 
not believe that scandal ever 
does much harm to an inno- 
cent woman these days. We 
have progressed beyond the 
time when “‘a breath of scan- 
dal” can overshadow a life. 
Perhaps I am too indifferent to 
this thing, but an ugly story 
told on me by some malicious 
person has no more weight on 
my mind than the barking of 
an ill-natured dog—I merely 
laugh at it. The woman who 
asked me to write on this 
subject told me that her life had been ruined and the lives of her 
dear ones overshadowed by slander, and asked me if I did not think 
it a ground for suicide! I was appalled by such moral weakness. 
In my mind the proper treatment for slander is silent contempt, but 
I am convinced that there is a point at which forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue, and I am very sure that long before I would contemplate 
suicide I would bring the offender to justice, no matter how much I 
might dread the “notoriety.” 


Woman’s Dread of Notoriety is Largely a Morbid One-there is 
always a way of living that defies the tattling tongue, and it really is 
difficult to ‘compromise yourself” if you are living quite frankly and 
sincerely. The woman who compromises herself must take the 
consequences, and she must never blame those of her sex who “talk 
about her”’ if she has given them a subject. 

The only woman who is likely to suffer injustice from the tongue 
of scandal is a young girl. Girls are so notoriously imprudent, and 
their imprudence is so often due to ignorance. It is impossible for an 
innocent girl to realize the grounds she so often gives the scandal- 
monger for her stories. I really think the man or woman who tells an 
evil story about an innocent girl should be put to death. But the old- 
time scandal-monger is nearly a type of the past. For one thing, 
custom has so greatly changed, and young people have so much more 
liberty, that the chances for a girl to ‘compromise herself”? are much 
fewer than they formerly were, because people have decided to give 
the girl the “benefit of the doubt.””. In my day a girl was always held 
guilty till she was proved innocent, and this was a diabolical state of 
affairs. Circumstantial evidence was all that was necessary. Nowa- 
days we trust the young folks too far, put many tests upon “human 
nature,” and really allow our young men and women entirely too 
much liberty. 


| Never Think it Best to Start Out to “ Straighten Up” a story told 
about a woman to the detriment of her “character.”” Women are 
either perfectly correct in their relations with men or they are not, and 
the least said about it is soonest mended. But I have known of cases 
where it would have done a world of good to deal out justice to women 
whose ignorance and malice led them to vilify the characters of young 
women. 

I know of one case in particular in which an old woman should have 
been sent to the penitentiary for deliberately making up a scandalous 
story about a young girl. Not that in her after life the story will hurt 
the girl—though it seriously affected her girlhood and made her mor- 
bidly sensitive regarding the conduct of her friends—but it was a 
duty to society which her parents actually owed to bring this woman 
forward and make an example of her. I fully believe that all crime is 
a phase of ignorance, and I know that this woman’s malice, her 
diabolical liking for telling evil stories, was due to an ingrained igno- 
rance of heart and mind and soul for which she herself was scarce'y 
responsible; nevertheless, she should have been punished, and I think 
the family of the girl shirked a public duty when they let her go 
scot-free. 

I should never allow a daughter of mine to be humiliated by a scan- 
dalous story to the extent of spoiling her life—I hope I have reared my 
girls with too much independence, too much courage, too sane an 
understanding of life and its purposes and opportunities to admit of 
their cringing before such a puny thing as the tongue of scandal. 


Girls Should be Made to Realize Very Early in Life that there is a 
“strait and narrow path” which women must follow to the end but 
it is a grand thing for them if they learn to follow it with head erect 
and eyes fearlessly directed to the front, with no terror of the tongues 
of others. And they must learn, too, that the old idea, that once turned 
aside there is no returning, is an exploded theory. We can always 
return to the correct attitude toward life, no matter how devious has 
been our wandering, and the most glorious advance which society has 
made in the last half-century is woman’s change of attitude toward 
the erring members of our sex. Now, in place of the feet that once 
were ready to trample them, women who have made mistakes, who 
have sinned and repented, find eager hands held out to aid them, to 
lead ther: on to noble womanhood. I think there is little we should 
not forgive in a girl. A girl’s ignorance is so immense—there is so 
much she does not know—her perceptions are so hopelessly dazzled 
by passion and she so fatally misunderstands passion. ‘This is partly 
her mother’s fault—but more the fault or perhaps the intention of 
great Nature. 

But, once married, the woman must take a new survey of things. 
She must recognize the inexorableness of the decree that she shall be 
what, in vulgar parlance, we call “straight.” It is a rough word, 
but it expresses a meaning I find difficult to convey by a synonym. 
‘*Virtuous”’ seems to mea sort , ‘ 
of smug word, besides being 
a much-abused one. A 
woman who lives to be a wife 
and still hasn’t sense enough 
to see why she must keep to 
the long, straight road is either 
a fool or a very courageous 
sinner, who has deliberately 
chosen a vice in preference to our best ideals of respectability. 
This is for every woman to decide—and having done so let her not 
whine if the world deals out to her her merited portion of rebuke 
and scorn. 


To Return to the Original Proposition: I repeat that I do not believe 
any married woman’s reputation was ever ruined by scandal unless 
she herself gave grounds for the scandal. A woman wrote me the 
other day that her husband had left her, but she was afraid to seek a 
divorce from him—though he was guilty of a liaison with another 
woman—for fear he would ruin her character. What an admission 
was here! How could a man ruin his wife’s character unless he knew 
something to tell about her? 

A woman once came to me in deep distress, saying she was going 
to leave her.home town because people were talking about her. 
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““What are they saying?” I 
asked her. 

‘Oh, they are talking about 
me and Mr. Blank,” she 
sobbed. 

But I stopped her. ‘My 
dear woman,” I asked, ‘‘is it 
not true that you receive visits 
from Mr. Blank and drive 
out with him in the evening 
alone? Is it possible that 
you have not weighed the 
consequences of this when he 
has a wife and you know it?” 

““Yes,’’ she flamed out, ‘‘ but 
I thought you were broad- 
minded—I thought you at 
least, would understand!” 

“J do understand, my dear,” I replied, ‘“‘I understand perfectly, 
but I supposed you had weighed the consequences and gone into 
the thing deliberately.” 

She dried her eyes suddenly, and looked at me quite fiercely. ‘Do 
you, also, mean to insult me?” she asked. 

Then I saw that the woman was taking the illogical position that so 
many women take. She expected people to make allowance for her 
special case. She could not believe that the world would judge her 
as it judges other people. I happened to know that this woman’s 
life was very bare of love. She was not a magnetic person and she 
had no children. I pitied her. I saw that the temptation to experi- 
ence the preference, even if a dishonorable one, of one of her 
fellow-men had been too strong for her, and I also saw that she lacked 
the strength of mind to sustain her against the censure and the scorn 
of other women. 


I Have Heard Erring Women Speak Very Bitterly about women 
‘in society’ who have not good reputations. ‘Why am I looked down 
on,” they ask, “‘when rich women in society, who are no better morally, 
are invited and courted and tolerated by really good people?” 

This is a very close question, and one which it is difficult to answer, 
and yet it is only a quibble, after all. The fact is that being in society 
does not stamp anybody with respectability, nor with morality. There 
are many very immoral people in society as well as out of it, and the 
question of moral purity has not much to do with one’s standing in 
society. 

The things that count from a social point of view are personal attrac- 
tions, the power to charm, to interest, to entertain. The ability to 
exercise fashionable hospitality, to feed people and interest them 
and give them pleasant dissipations—these are the things society 
demands. If this is all you care for—if you value the passing show of 
society more than any other thing—I can then understand your bitter- 
ness when you see Mrs. So-and-So, whose reputation is shady, invited 
to the places you would like to go; but you may be sure there are 
many other reasons besides that of “indiscreet”? conduct why you 
would not be “‘recognized” socially, anyway. It is always entirely 
beside the point to cite somebody’s else conduct as an excuse for your 
own. If you have no higher standards than those of “other people” 
your tenure on virtue is a very slight one. 


I Firmly Believe That the Boasted Virtue of many married women 
would not stand the test of a real temptation. It is a fact, and a very 
happy one, that the majority of wives are not attractive enough to 
arrest the special attentions of men. I regard it as a misfortune for a 
woman to be very beautiful, or to be endowed with an unusual sex 
charm, aS some women are. Such a woman is very likely some time 
in her life to encounter a sex attraction which may lead to ruin, or, at 
least, to a bitter experience or a disturbing state of affairs. And the 
man with whom she gets tangled up in such a situation need not 
necessarily be a villain. He may be quite as innocent as she of any 
intention of wrong. He may be a “house friend” or a brother-in-law, 
seen too often and with too little restraint. 

A husband is nearly always to blame if he leaves his wife with too 
much liberty—and how many husbands there are who leave their 
wives not only with too much liberty, but also with impotent impulses 
toward revenge for neglect smouldering like dull fires in their hearts. 
To such a woman the companionship of any agreeable man holds out 
a dangerous fascination. ‘The two are attracted sexually without 
being, at first, in the least conscious. I am aware that this is a subject 
thought by well-bred people to be indelicate. But it is for the benefit 
of husbands, wives and families that I speak, and I declare it to be the 
duty of a husband to look well to the companionships of his wife, and 
not leave her hungering and thirsting for the affectionate comradeship 
of a man. A woman’s sense of pleasure in sex companionship is 
ever more delicate but not less lasting than that of a man. The 
attraction of sex is, with her, far more subtle and hence much more 
dangerous than a grosser emotion, and very often everybody else can 
see which way the wind is blowing before a couple themselves realize 
the truth that they are “in love’? with each other. 


Nothing is More Difficult Than to Preserve the Fine Line between 
the over-prudent and the plainly flirtatious. It is sometimes a bitter 
lesson for a woman to learn, but it is one that all women must learn, 
that human nature actually needs every safeguard that “the conven- 
ions”? demand. We may ignore rules of etiquette and follow our own 
lead as to ways of dress and living, but we can never ‘“‘overstep the 
proprieties”” between man and woman without being made the subject 
of remark among our acquaintance. JI can remember feeling very 


rebellious over this in my younger days. It seemed such.an insult to 
my intellect. 


3ut life and experience teach us many lessons, and 
I earnestly say to all young 
women and men that the 
conjugal life cannot be too 
closely guarded nor the mar- 
riage vows too frequently 
renewed. 
Personally, I should never 
pull a long face” over being 
talked about. I think my 
first inclination would be to laugh if any one brought me an 
ugly story. In fact, all of my life I have laughed in the face 
of scandal. Not that I ever suffered from it to my knowledge, 
but I would have laughed, anyway, because I would have been sure 
of my own integrity and of the confidence of the people I loved. 
Shakespeare says: ‘‘Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.” I do not like this allusion to coldness, nor 
the likening of virtue to ice. Virtue is not a cold quality, and there is 
little credit due to a cold nature for being “‘ good.” 
To all women who feel that they have suffered from scandal I say, 
it is your own fault; for if you are innocent you need not suffer, and 
if you are guilty you ought to—so there is the matter in a nutshell. 
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Designed and D 


HOUSE built around 

a fireplace aptly 
describes the inte- 

rior scheme of this house 
which was erected sev- 
eral years ago in the 
suburb of a Western city. 
The broad front door of 
special design opens into 
a square hall which reveals 
a living-room of generous 
size, separated from the 
dining-room by a large, 
movable screen. This 
screen contributes an im- 
portant note to the deco- 
ration of these two rooms; 
in fact, much of the 
interesting effect of the 
house was secured by 
careful decorating,and the 
ner expended a consid- 
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A View of the Inglenook With a Glimpse of the 





























Ihe Plan of the First Floor 


erable sum for that pur- 
pose. In the attractive 
inglenook, the ample fire- 
place, where logs burn 
“nositivel y without smok- 
ing,” is recessed just 
enough to provide space 
for a six-foot seat, which 
in turn screens the stair- 
The entrance door 
milarl y recessed, which 
gives space for a coat- 
closet on one side and on 
the other a terminating 
point for the bookcases 
and window-seat which 
line the front of the 
ing-room. 











ee THE second story a 
ll-lighted hall and 
ilcoved den or study 
secured by careful 
ning without sacri- 
g a foot of space in 
any of the four bedrooms. 
Each bedroom has plenty 
o! closet space and two of 
the rooms have built-in 
dressers in addition to the 
ordinary closets. Case- 
ment windows throughout 
the house give an abun- 
dance of light and air, and 
do ible casements on two 
sides of the bedrooms pro- 
vide cross ventilation for 
each room, while the open- 
ing of the doors makes a 
complete cross draft for 
the entire second floor. 





Summary of Actual Cost According 
to Final Settlements With Contractors 


Excavating and masonry... . $ 603.25 
Carpentry. « - + -« w= <« » T2403 
WEEWOKK . 6 « 5.2 6 « «* 699.18 
Plastering and metal lath = 7 Os 
Ree se 372.10 
BIGCtVICALWOIK 4% = = » & © 104.90 
Meatines(furmace).. <.6 1 % 200.00 
Painting and glazing ... . 108.go 
Haraware-. §. 6 os 6 © & % 66.06 
NICEALWORK 9 5s bei ode ee a) 80.77 
Cement work and inside walks . 127.76 
W ood finishing a 1$2.50 
Rough grading 47.40 
Miscellaneous eee eee 35.87 
PYCRIECCIS «ok fie en es ae 279.00 

CROCAL is. <i ei, is ee oh “ne, PESOS 


Hall and Staircase 


After much investiga- 
tion birch was selected as 
the wood finish of the first 
floor. Itssmooth surface 
has proved as durable as 
oak, while as a result of 
careful treatment every 
line of the wavy grain 
shows through the gray- 
brown stain which was 
applied. The walls to the 
height of the windows 
and doors are covered 
with natural-colored bur- 
lap, and the rest of the 
side walls and the ceilings 
were left in the sand- 
finished plaster. In the 
second story Georgia pine 
has been used as a finish 
and stained in different 
shades of brown. 
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Showing the Long Row of Bookcases and the Window-Seat in the Living- Room 
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» Compact Second Floor Plan 


oe JAD and simple lines 
» have been followed in 


the exterior design and all 
ornamentation avoided 
The walls of rough-cast 
and rough-surfaced clap- 
boards, the latter stained 
a soft brown, are sur 
mounted by agray-green 


shingled roof, the 





eaves of which overhang 





and partially screen the 


upper windows. Window 
boxes with their brilliant 
blooms, a sunny, cement 
flooredterrace and a broad 


“ae Ae oe 
DricK entrance porcn 


features worthy of 
attenti n. \] ) i 
terest t i 
the an 
| h ca 
the 
no t¢ ite 
K 3 
erg t \ t 
, 
© lat is ft } 
; it is] 


old and mossy appearar 

of a time-stained wall 
The style of roof provides 
a large attic which could 


be partitioned to make 
two bedrooms and a 
storeroom if desired. As 
a final tribute to this 
house the owner is as well 


satisfied with it today as 


he was when he moved in. 
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We Select 
The Seed 
The Farm 


Climate and soil are Nature’s abun- 


dant gifts. Maine produces the finest, 


sweetest, most delicious corn grown 
anywhere in the world. 


We select the choicest spots and 


have them under our exclusive con- 
trol year in and year out. 


We select the choicest seed and 


our Care is unceasing during growth, 
harvest and packing. 


It is because of this particular over- 


sight that the results we obtain have so 
far surpassed all others. One reason that 


PARIS 


SUGAR 
CORN 


isso good and so different from all other 
so called sweet corn, is the absolute 
perfection of our method of packing. 





You get it just as tender, sweet 
and creamy as it comes 
from the garden. 


We should like to send you 
free our book, ‘‘Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.” It tells 


oe about other New England 
LL 9 products for the table, which 
Raa A we make. Write for it today. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine 
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There are 


= 


Advantages 
in Being 


Well. 


Ten days’ change from 
coffee to well-made 


POSTUM 


will tell its own tale— 





‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 

















MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 146 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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Requires No 
Soaking. 


Quickly Cooked. 


. 3 
\ Package Makes 
Six Quarts of 
Dessert. 
i ha = 


‘ od article, 
Minute Tapioca came 
| ca Wa not 

t iuse ol 

he yr soal g and ww cooking required, 





If your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca, send 
his address and 4c for enough to make 
one pint, and the Minute ¢ ‘ook Book Free. 
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VERY man who, by advis- Iya. 
ing other people con- A==C7 "09% 
cerning their reading, A ae 
incurs the responsibility for 
their selection of books, must 
feel anxious to accompany every list of recent books 
with a list of old and standard works; or at least 
to caution those who accept his suggestions against 
reading new books exclusively. The newest books 
ought never to be separated from the oldest books. 

Mr. Phillpotts has written no better story in point 
of characterization than ‘The Three Brothers”: a 
study of three contrasted types of character in the 
Dartmoor country, which he has made his own by 
virtue of intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the people and a loving skill in conveying the 
scenery and atmosphere of that beautiful section of 
England. This is one of the stories that read like chapters of actual 
history. The subordinate characters are well drawn, and while there 
is very little plot the interest does not flag from beginning to end. 

“The Mirage,” by E. Temple Thurston, is the story of a Frenc h 
nobleman, exiled in a London boarding-house, who inherits a little 
money, takes possession of a little cottage in the country, and there 
unexpectedly finds himself the neighbor of a charming young girl, the 
daughter of a woman whom he had once loved. In the society of 
this delightful girl, with the background of sentiment, the idealism 
and poetry of the old man’s nature revive. He fancies himself in 
love with the daughter as he was once in love with the mother, and 
he fancies that his love is returned. For a time he lives in a kind of 
reflected paradise, a mirage, the passing of which sends him back to 
his boarding-house. It is a delicate story, unconventional, but told 
with refinement and dignity; and the character of the servant who 
accompanies the old man in all his wanderings is very charmingly 
drawn. 

Mrs. De La Pasture is a skillful writer who does not use raw 
material with an apprentice hand. She understands the mechanism 
of story-writing. Her latest novel, ‘‘Catherine’s Child,” is the study 
of a mother and daughter, with a pleasant English background of 
quiet, dignified life, cultivated fields and stately homes. There is one 
dramatic episode in the story; otherwise it is the picture of the 
conflict which sometimes comes between a daughter and her mother 
who has forgotten that her daughter is young and needs another 
kind of life than that which she is giving her. 

Miss Myra Kelly, who has written so graphically and humorously 
of the children of the Fast Side of New York City, has published a 
novel which she calls ‘‘ Rosnah,”’ the scene of which is laid in Ireland. 
The fundamental complication which makes a kind of plot for the 
tale is created by the fact that an English army officer and his wife 
during their residence in India have sent their children to Ireland, 
and the girl is brought up apart from her brothers. When the parents 
return and call the children to them the daughter gets her friend, 
Lady Rosnah, to take her place, and the result is a very entertaining 
masquerade described with no small humor and sprightliness. 


Interesting Essays and Letters, and a Delightful Biography 


HACKERAY’S daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, who has become Lady 

Ritchie, has always refused to write the biography of her father 
but has contributed many charming chapters to such a biography by 
way of introduction to his various novels in the Autobiographical 
Edition. She has a delightful quality of observation and of style ; and 
the collection of short papers from her hand, recently published under 
the title “‘ Blackstick Papers,” contain very pleasant characteriza 
tions of some of the women of note in England. She writes, for 
instance, about the two ladies who are known as Horace Walpole’s 
““Strawberries”; about Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Gaskell. She has a 
delightful chapter on St. Andrews, the old Scotch University town, 
and she gathers up by the way many gracious anecdotes and charac- 
teristic incidents of gentle, refined and interesting people. It is quite 
true, as she says in her paper on Mrs. Hemans, that there was a great 
deal of friendship going on in those days, because people had less to 
do, fewer interests and more time for friendship. They cultivated 
sentiment as something worth while, with the result of creating 
a very pleasant atmosphere ; with such an atmosphere this book is 
saturated. 

The literature of letters has had two fascinating additions in 
the last few months: Mr. Lucas’s “‘The Gentlest Art,’ and Miss 
Hanscom’s “ The Friendly Craft.”’ The editor of this latest collection 
is a member of the Faculty of Smith College, and the letters are drawn 
entirely from American sources; she has succeeded in bringing 
together a very pleasant group of chapters in that correspondence 
between interesting people into which some of the best literary skill 
was once poured. 

The author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” was, a few years 
ago, one of the most popular writers in America, and one of the most 
popular men. His vogue has passed, but the vitality and charm of 
the man will remain a delightful memory among his friends. Doctor 
Watson was in many ways an unusual man; and the story of his life 
has been very freshly and vividly told by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
from his birth in Scotland, through his school and university, his 
service in a country parish which afterward furnished the background 
for the imaginary village of Drumtochty, and the twenty-five years 
as pastor of the church in Liverpool. Three times he came to America 
eagerly welcomed, and greeted each time by an increasing number 
of friends. He was a keen observer, he had warm human sympathy 
and a great sense of humor. He loved his fellow-men and this love 
made him an optimist of the right sort. He greatly helped his 
generation. 


New Plays by Two Successful Playwrights 


R. CHARLES RANN KENNEDY’S “The Servant in the 
House” is a play which deals seriously and impressively with 
the fundamental question of the significance and meaning of human 
life and service. His new play, “‘The Winterfeast,” is equally serious, 
but much more remote from present-day conditions. It is the drama- 
tization of the effect of a lie on the lives of a little group of people in 
Iceland nine centuries ago. As an acting play “The Winterfeast” 
has not yet been successful ; as a reading play it is, like its predecessor, 
deeply interesting. 

Equally serious, though representing an entirely different life, is 
Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s “The Faith Healer,” the success of 
whose melodramatic play, ‘‘The Great Divide,” was instantaneous 
and extraordinary. The new play was undoubtedly suggested by the 
deep interest and the growing practice of the art of healing as a 
matter of spiritual or mental influence. The background of ‘The 
Faith Healer” is the Far West in its loneliest aspects of mesa and 
mountain. The hero is a young man who possesses a remarkable gift 
and in whose mind there is a growing consciousness of unusual and 
unmistakable power, though he is halted from time to time by the 
doubt as to whether the hour has yet come when he can entirely 
trust to this healing force. 






























































































eu Poetry Old and New 
: om v 4 a . . . 
y a of poetry will wel- 
, Y come new editions of two 


very dissimilar writers. The 
Eversley Edition of the Works of Tennyson in six 
volumes is very convenient in form and size, and 
quite invaluable because of the notes supplied by 
the poet’s son, Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson, 
many of which are in the form in which the poet 
himself left them. Others are the result of talks 
between the older and the younger Tennyson; the 
whole body of notes on the important poems being 
of unusual and lasting interest. 

The publication of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s 
poems, ina single volume in the well-known House- 
hold Edition which bears the imprint of the Riverside 
Press, brings together in very convenient form the contents of a 
series of small volumes which Mr. Gilder has printed from time to 
time, beginning with ‘“‘The New Day” in 1875, and ending with 
“The Fire Divine” in 1908. No American writer has been more 
sensitive to the higher aspects of American life, nor has any one more 
insistently urged loyalty to the higher American ideals than has Mr. 
Gilder. His lyric gift has been at the service of moral inspiration ; 
but in his best work the singing quality, the love of beauty for its 
own sake, are strikingly and beautifully illustrated. 

The most important piece of writing brought out by the Lincoln 
anniversary was an impressive and striking ‘‘Ode” on Lincoln, by 
Mr. Percy Mackaye, the dramatist; a bold and vigorous piece of 
work in which, in true epical spirit, the poet outlines the career of 
Lincoln and interprets it in large terms and with fresh and vigorous 
imaginative insight. There is nothing small or conventional about 
this ‘‘Ode.” It is not above criticism, but it has strength and dignity. 


Two Books on Paintin2 and One on the Planet Mars 


ee tee has lately been cailed in these columns to Mr. Will 
H. Low’s delightful record of art life during the last thirty 
years, “A Chronicle of Friendships.” Mr. John La Farge, one of the 
most eminent of American painters, has contributed to the literature 
of art another authoritative book dealing with its examples and 
bringing out its principles by abundant illustration The series 
of chapters which form “The Higher Life in Art” deal largely with 
Delacroix, Millet, Decamps, Corot, Daubigny. These names recall 
at once the Barbizon School; but Mr. La Farge holds that that term 
is a misnomer; that the fact that a little group of painters lived for 
a time within the Forest of Fontainebleau and painted its various 
aspects does not definitely describe their work. Mr. La Farge is one 
of the few writers on art who can convey a sense of its richness and 
higher significance. His modest book, ‘‘ Considerations on Painting,” 
is marvelously suggestive and helpful to those who wish to practice 
any art. It is also one of the best books that can be put into the 
hands of a young writer. “The Higher Life in Art” is one of pene- 
trating criticism ; of glimpses into the secrets of art. 

Many readers of THr JourNaAn have followed with interest 
Professor Percival Lowell’s speculations and observations concerning 
life on the planet Mars 
various magazines. 


which have appeared from time to time in 
He has put both his observations and specula 
tions into a book on ‘‘ Mars as the Abode of Life,” and he buttress 

his faith that there are living beings on our nearest neighbor in the 
celestial system—about thirty-five million miles distant—with the 
results of long and careful observation. He describes the three stages 
in the life of a planet which are illustrated in the present condition 
of the Earth, of Mars and the Moon. He describes at some length 
what he calls the Martian stage, in which the seas have evaporated 
and caps of snow and ice formed at either pole, which constitute the 
water-supply of Mars, and its distribution over the surface of the 
planet by an intricate system of canals, so that vegetation and life on 
the planet are preserved by wonderful engineering works. 


A Notable History and Two Bright American Books 


N° MORE important book in the historical field has appeared of 
Jate years than Professor Ferrero’s ‘The Greatness and Decline 
of Rome,” of which four volumes have now been published. Of 
these, the two most recently published take up the story from the 
assassination of Cwsar, the first dealing especially with the economic 
and social conditions behind the political movements, the fourth 
centering largely upon the Emperor Augustus and Cleopatra. This 
history is written with wonderful contemporaneous interest, as if the 
writer were describing events which occurred yesterday. His point 
of view in many cases is distinctly new; and his interpretations of 
events differ radically from those of his predecessors in the same field. 
The story of the relations of Cleopatra and Mark Antony, for instance, 
are presented in an entirely new light. The battle of Actium, which 
has always counted among the world’s great battles, was, according to 
Professor Ferrero, a very small affair, of which Augustus was little 
more than an inactive spectator. Professor Ferrero holds that the 
old notion that Augustus strove, like Cesar, to gather all power to 
himself is a mere legend ; that he was an old man at the age of thirty- 
six—a hypochondriac and a valetudinarian; that he was frightened 
by his enormous prestige with the people; and that what he tried 
to do was to follow the line of least resistance, and to govern as little 
as possible, consistent with safety. This history differs from other 
histories of the same period not only in its singular and almost jour- 
nalistic freshness of treatment, but also in the endeavor to bring into 
the foreground the industrial and social background. 

Last September President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, delivered three lectures at the University of Copenhagen 
on various aspects of American character and life. These lectures 
have been published in a small book, under the title ““The American 
as He Is,” and constitute an intelligent and interesting interpretation 
of the real American, whom the foreigner so rarely sees, and whom a 
great many cultivated Americans fail to see. Doctor Butler deals 
with the American as a political type, with the American in business, 
and with the American on the intellectual side, and presents a coher- 
ent and significant figure, who is something more than a builder of 
skyscrapers and of railroads. Such books as this are quite as import- 
ant for home as for foreign readers; and Americans who are obliged 
to wade through the scandals and crimes in their newspapers every 
day in the year will find in this book a wider and saner view, and 
substantial ground for patriotic hopefulness. 

Jane de Forest Shelton, in a very unpretentious book, ‘‘ The Salt- 
Box House,” describes very simply, but intimately, the habits, cus- 
toms and life of a family in rural Connecticut one hundred years ago. 
It is a picture of peace, contentment and industry, with a background 
of faith and character ; and, in the form of a loosely-connected story 
of afamily, is a pleasant footnote to more serious histories. 


Nam. W. Ma bes. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 















Grape 
Juice 


Care in grape juice 
making is the most vital 
factor of all. 

Care in locating its 
plant gives Welch’s 
Grape Juice its advan 
tage in freshness. 





. Carein selecting grapes 
is responsible for the 
richness and refreshing 
qualities you find. 

Care is responsible for 
the special aluminum 
utensils, the improved 
pasteurizing process and 
the new glass bottles in 
which you 
grape juice. 


receive the 


Care makes preserva- 
tives and coloring matter 
unnecessary and absolute 
cleanliness imperative. 

Care makes every step 
in the manufacture of 
Welch’s Grape Juice ex- 
pensive, but because of 
it, you are assured grape 
juice as pure and re- 
freshing from the bottle 
as from the vine. 





eed 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Booklet of forty de- 
licious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. 


bottle by mail, roc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N. Y. 
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The Outlaw 
and the 
Sheepmaster 


HERE lived in the 

land of Israel, 

among the southern 
hills,aman named Nabal, 
with Abigail his wife. 
Nabalhadthree thousand 
sheep and a_ thousand 
goats, and his pastures 
reached farther than the 
eve could see, but he hada 
stingy and sullen temper. 
Abigail, however, was as 
generous as she was 
beautiful. 

They were shearing 
sheep, onedav,on Nabal’s 
farm, and there were 
good things to eat and to 
drink, and the shepherds 
were very merry, when 
suddenly they saw ten 
men, two by two, right 
foot, left foot, coming 
up along the dusty road. 
The firsttwo were Abishai 
and Benaiah and the 
other eight were lusty 
outlaws of the same sort. 
They had a message from 
their captain, David. 

“Peace; they said, 
“be to thee and to thy 
house, and unto all thy 
great possessions. We 
have protected thy shep- 
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The Adventure 
of the 
King’s Spear 


HEREVER King 

Saul went he car- 

ried his tall spear. 
When he sat at the table 
he had it close beside him, 
as his son Jonathan knew 
by sad experience. He 
even took it with him 
when he went to bed, 
leaning it against the wall 
beside his pillow as he 
slept. Of course, then, 
when he went to capture 
David he bore his spear 
over his shoulder. Thus 
he set out, and three thou- 
sand men with him. 

Word had come to the 
King that David was 
hiding in a certain place. 
Men came one day from 
a village called Ziph and 
said to Saul: “O King, 
David has hid himself in 
the hill of Hachilah. 
Come quick and catch 
him.” 

For the men of Ziph, 
like a great many other 
quiet people, were much 
afraid of David. Indeed, 
we may well believe that 
while lion-fighters and 
giant-killers are very 
pleasant persons to meet 














herds in the fields, as 
they will tell thee. We 
have driven off the Amalekites, who came to steal the sheep. 
Remember us now, and send a gift to David, the son of Jesse.” 

And Nabal was very angry. ‘Who is David?” he cried, ‘and who 
is the son of Jesse? There be many servants nowadays that break 
away every man from his master. Shall I then take my bread, and 
my water, and my flesh which IJ have killed for my shearers, and give 
it unto men whom I know not whence they be?” 

To this the ten men listened in grim silence, 
turned about and went away. And Nabal and his shepherds watched 
them till they were lost to sight over the top of the hill. 

gut one of the shepherds ran in and told Abigail. ‘ Mistress 
Abigail,” he said, “an evil thing has happened. David sent men to 
salute our master, and he railed on them and sent them away empty. 
But, indeed, David was very good to us shepherds. We were not hurt, 
neither missed we anything, as long as we were in the fields. They were 
a wall to us both by night and by day. What shall we do? You 
know the might of David: he will come and destroy us. And not one 
of us dares say a word to Nabal.”’ : 

Then Abigail made haste, and took two hundred loaves of bread and 
two skin-bottles of wine, and five sheep dressed for roasting, and five 
baskets of parched corn, and a hundred clusters of raisins, and two 
hundred cakes of figs. These she packed on the backs of asses, and 
said to her servants: ‘Go on with these before me. I will come 
after you.” And without a word to Nabal she hurried to meet David. 

Thus they climbed the hill, the servants and the mistress, and there 
at the bottom was a cloud of flying dust, and under the cloud was 
David with his men, hastening with all speed to punish Nabal. 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


and _ straightway 


ox 
oA 


HEN Abigail saw David she + alice and bowed down to the 

ground before him. ‘Let not my lord regard my husband,” she 
said; ‘the is a foolish person. See, here is a present, all that you can 
wish. Do not shed blood without a cause. I know that the Lord will 
certainly make my lord victorious over all the land, because my lord 
fights the battles of the Lord and does no evil. And the enemies of my 
lord shall the Lord sling out as from the middle of a sling. And i 
shall come to pass, when the Lord shall have made thee ruler over 
Israel, thou wilt be glad to remember that thou hast shed no blood in 
revenge or without a cause.” 

And David said to Abigail: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
which sent thee this di iy to meet me, and blessed be thy advice, and 
blessed be thou who hast ke pt me » this day from coming to shed blood, 
and from avenging myself with my own hand. For in very deed, as 
the Lord God of Is rael liveth, except thou hadst hasted and come to 
meet me, surely, by the morning light, both Nabal and all] that belong 
to him should have perished miserably.” 

And David received her gift, and said to her: ‘Go up in peace to 
thy house. See, I have harkened to thy voice and have accepted thy 
person.” So Abigail turned about and went one way, and David 
turned abou) and went the other way 
Nabal’s men were ez ating and vis iking when Abigail came home, 
Sitting at a pect fit for a king. Nabal was drunken, and merry with 
the foolish merriment of drink. So she told hi 

Then she said: ‘‘Nabal, yesterday your life was in grave ¢ ye r, 
David was on his way here with four hundred men, 
and I met him and turned him back.” 

\nd Nabal was so filled with terror that his heart, for the moment, 
ceased to beat: as if he had been walking in his sleep, and had waked 
find himself on the very e -dge of a steep cliff. And | his fright and the 
liquor he had drunk brought ona sudde n sickness. He went to bed 
and never got up again: in ten days he was dead. 

’ David’s wife, the Princess Michal, had been taken from him 
by the King, her father, and married to another man. And, anyhow, 
it was then the custom for men to have more wives than one. So when 
the tidings of the death of Nabal came to David his heart turned 
toward the brave and beautiful lady who had stopped him on the road. 
And by-and-by another band of messe ngers from David approached 
the a which had once been Nabal’s, but this time they asked in 
David’s name, not for bread and meat, ‘but for the hand of Abigail. 


And Abigail, remembering the grace and courtesy a the bold outlaw, 
cons sente d. 


m nothing until morning. 


and I saved vou. 


nNOTE -Dean Hodges ¥ will have two more of these interesting Bible stories in 
¢ Journal next month (the June issue). 





in the pages of books, a 
band of five orsix hundred 
of them might be objectionable neighbors. Nabal was not the only 
sheepmaster who wished that they were all in Jericho, or in some other 
remote place on the other side of the River Jordi in. So the men of Ziph 
did their best to get rid of them. ‘Now is the time,” they said, ‘to 
capture David. He and his men are hiding in the hill of Hachilah.” 

So Saul set forth, with his three thousand, and to the hill of Hachilah 
they came. And, being tired after their long march, the first thing that 
they did was to pitch their camp on the side of the hill. Then they 
laid them down and went to sleep, for it was dark. And since Saul 
had five times as many men as David nobody was afraid. They did 
not even set a guard to keep awake and watch. Saul slept, and his 
uncle Abner the captain, slept, and all the soldiers slept, in the shelter 
of the rocks and on the warm side of the thick bushes. And the moon 
came out and looked upon Saul’s camp, and there they lay, all the 
three thousand, sound asleep; while a single spark of light reflected 
from the sky shone on the tip of the spear which was stuck in the 
ground beside the pillow of the King. 

Then from behind the rocks, high up the hill of Hachilah, who 
should come softly creeping but David himself! He saw the sleeping 
camp, and in the midst of it the King’s spear. And he 
Abishai, who was beside him. ‘‘Who,” he said, “will go down with 
me to the King?” 

And immediately Abishai spoke up and said: “1 will go with you.” 
For inthe mind of Abishai, David was the best and bravest of all 
men, the very pattern of heroism and splendid chivalry. 


» spoke to 


ory 


QO DOWN they went, stealing silently along among the sleeping 
x soldiers, like Gideon among the tents of the Midianite And 
there lay Saul asleep, with a jug of water on one side of him, and his 
spear stuck in the ground on the other side. 

Then whispered Abishai to David: ‘God hath reg thine 
enemy into thy hand this day: now therefore let me smite him, I pray 
thee. See, here is his spear—the spear with which he tried to kill 
thee —let me pin him to the earth with it. One blow will be enough.” 

But David answered: ‘‘ Do not touch him. It is true that he tried to 
kill me, and is here in pursuit of me. But he is the Lord’s Anointed. 
He is the King of Israel. | e him in the Lord’s hands. Let 
the Lord bring him in His own good time to ted end, by 
sickness or by battle. I will not hurt him. ‘Take away his Jug ol water 
and his spear, and let us go back.” 

And this they did. They took away the jug of water and the King’ 
spear, and departed. And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither ¢ 
ened: they were all asleep. 

Then David stood on the top of the hill, and « alled with a loud voice 
in the still night. “Abner!” he cried. “Ho, Abner! Answerest thou 
not, Abner?” 

And Abner suddenly 


will leay 
his appoi 





wakened at the voice of David, and sat up, and 


looked about him much confused and said: “Who calls?” 

And David answered fromthe ht! in the light of the moon: f’Thou 
art a valiant man, Abner! Thou art a mighty captain! ‘Thou arta 
prudent master of the King’s bodyguard. ‘Thi King has been In 
peril of his life while you slept. There came one even to his side to 
kill him, and you knew it not. Where is the J ‘% r of el 
Where is the King’s spear?” 

By this time Saul was awake. He recognized e of David 
wad this thy ae e, mv son David 7” 

And David said: “It is my voice, O King. Why dost thou } ie 
me? What have I done against thee? What evil is in thy hand? 
Thou hast believed lies about me.” 

Then Saul was deeply moved, and said: “] have done wrong. 


Return, my son David. I will do thee no more harm, because my 
life was prec ious in thy sight this day. I have played the fool and 
erred exceedingly.” 

Sut David answered and said: “ Behold the Ki: 
of the young men come over and fetch it. May the Lord spare me, a 
I have spared the L ord’s Anointed.’’ 

And Saul replie d: ‘Ble ssed be thou, my son David. 
great things and prevail.” : 

Thus David forbore a second time from taking his revenge upon his 
enemies. ‘Then David and his six hundred went upon their way, and 
Saul and his three thousand went back along the road by which they 
came. 


o’s spear. Let one 


‘I hou shalt do 
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a In giving some 
> hints concern- 
ing the proper 
preparation of \ 
cocoa a dis- 
1) tinguished 


Ws London phy- 
siclan says: 


i, 


K 


Z 
\V ‘Start with a pure 
HY” cocoa of undoubte 
quality and excel- 
ip lence of manufacture, 
( and which bears the 
iy name of a respecta- 


\) ble fim. This point 


is important, for there 
are many cocoas on 
if) = ‘nage _ 
N ave been doctore 
VY by the addition of 
”, alkali, starch, malt, 
kola, hops, etc. 


Yy Walter Baker & 
q Co.’s Cocoa and 
i) Chocolate prep- 
arations have 
held the market 
with constantly 
increasing sales 
. for|!29 years and 
have received 52 
7 highest awards 
\) in Europe and 
America. It 
would seem, 
it therefore, — But 
why dwell? 


An illustrated recipe book 
sent free to any address 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 
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raising boys had been vus=+ 
practically nz? when I 

started in to bring up a boy of - iy: 
my own. All I had to guide 8 
me was the remembrance of my own circumstances 
in childhood. Could boys be brought up as girls 
were? Every one said no, but as I had no other ideas 
of what to do I determined to try the methods which 
had been practiced with my sisters and me and let 
my own invention get to work where experience failed. 

‘For while I may have been a little vague as to. 
what to do I was uncommonly clear as to what not 
to do. My observations of other mothers’ boys had 
made me positive on that. I did not take kindly to 
the small sons of most of my friends. Their manners 
were not good, their language—when I got samples 
of it in their off-guard moments—-left much to be desired. If an 
offense were flagrant enough to attract the mother’s attention I was 
told: “Children pick up those things from the children they play 
with, and there is no way to prevent it.’””, Was there no way? That 
was what I meant to try to find out on my own behalf. 


While the Boy was Small | Had Little Difficulty. He played con- 
tentedly either in my presence or under the supervision of a trustworthy 
nurse, who was on the alert, as was I, for any faults which might have 
been picked up by occasional association with other children in play, or, 
as he grew older, at the kindergarten. He was fortunate enough to have 
the charming little daughters of a friend for close playmates, and for a 
good while I had no real bother about what he might gather from 
his associates. My chief trouble was in the summer, when we went to 
the country and he was brought in touch with the children of the 
owner of the farm where we boarded. I did not take it for granted 
that the country child and innocence were interchangeable terms and 
turn my offspring loose to play indiscriminately. I watched his asso- 
ciations quite as jealously here as I would have done in town, and took 
as much pains in the one place as in the other to keep that close 
companionship between my child and myself which seemed to me the 
only safeguard against evil associations. 

The crux, however, came when the boy left kindergarten behind 
him and began to go to a real school. I hope I am not too 
rigorous an opponent of democracy. I have heard everything that can 
be advanced in favor of a boy’s associating with all sorts and condi- 
tions of children. President Hadley, of Yale, is reported to have said 
that the main purpose for which a boy goes to college is to become 
acquainted with his generation, his race. The acquaintance begins 
in the schoolroom, and the man who gets on best in this world is the 
one who has the best understanding of his fellows. 

For years I had known and felt all this, in a way, and yet, was there 
not something to be said on the other side? Was it well to turn an 
impressionable child loose among a horde of companions, many of 
them most undesirable in speech, manners and morals, and intrust to 
this chance comradeship the moulding of his nature? Had I reared 
and trained him to the school age only to give over the task to these 
ignorant hands? Was it not possible to steer a middle course: to let 
my boy have the advantage of associations with his kind without at 
the same time foregoing the influence I had sought to establish over 
him since his infancy ? 


It Took a Good Deal of Hard Thinking to Decide upon this matter. 
I did not want my boy to be a milksop, a mollycoddle, accepting things 
as right or wrong with no reason but “ Mother says so.””. My standard 
might hold for a while, but how would it be when he got out into the 
world of older boys and of men? No, he must have his share of the 
seamy side of boy life, but it lay with me to say to what extent that 
share should go. 

When I was a small child I recollect very well the standard estab- 
lished by my mother. We had just moved into a new neighborhood — 
I was about eight years old—and I had gone out to play in the park in 
front of the house. Until then my associations had been with my 
younger sister or with selected playmates who had been invited to my 
home. On this day I first met children at random, so to speak. Three 
very nice little girls they seemed to me, of about my own age, and to 
this day I recall the delight of that unexpected and unprecedented 
companionship. I went in to luncheon full of it. My mother listened 
to my tale with sympathy and then asked the little girls’ last names. I 
did not know. One was Annie, one was Mary, one was Fanny. 

“Find out their last names, my dear,” said my mother; ‘I don’t 
wish you to play with little girls unless I know their mothers.” 

Great was my joy when I learned that the mothers of the new 
friends were calling acquaintances of my mother and that I was to be 
permitted to continue the association. 

From this past experience I took a leaf when it came to training 
boys. Ina big, public school I could not be sure of knowing the 
mothers of all my boy’s friends, but I could at least know the boys 
themselves, and this I did. 


In Spite of the Influence One Child Has Upon Another—and 
that this is very strong no one who has known much of children can 
deny—it cannot be exerted to the exclusion of other influences if the 
only opportunity for its exercise is in school hours, either in study 
periods or at recess. It is in the freedom of playing-times after school 
is over that the harm comes, if harm is to be done. 

Bearing this in mind I recognized that it was, in slang phrase, “up 
to me” to counteract anything undesirable in my boy’s associates. He 
would choose what pleased him from among them, and it was my task 
to direct his choice as far as possible, and, where I could not, to offset 
it by my personal influence. To do the first I determined, as I have 
said, to know the other boys. There came back to me the experience 
of a judicious mother of my acquaintance. 

“When I was a child,” she said, ‘the other girls had better times 
at their homes than I had at mine, and I was all the time running off 
to visit them. After I had children of my own I made up my mind 
that if there were any running to be done it should be to my house, and 
that mry children should have such good times that all the others 
would want to come here.” 

Wise woman! I profited by her precept and example. My boy 
was free to bring his friends home with him at any time, and sure of a 
welcome when he brought them. I had a frank talk with him on the 
subject. 

**You will meet all kinds of boys at school,’ I said. ‘Some of them 
would be good friends for you and some would not. I want to have a 
chance to judge of them, and I don’t want you to play habitually with 
any boy I don’t know. If you like him bring him home to dinner with 
you and let me get acquainted with him.” 

So we followed this plan. We had the boys with us at dinner or in 
the evening or at Saturday luncheon, and I had the opportunity to see 
them and weigh them for myself. To the credit of my son’s choice be 
it said that I seldom found them undesirable. Probably the fact that 








they were to be, in a way, sub- 
mitted to my censorship made 


, him more careful in his selec- 

- eae Ky Y tion, but not more than once 
= or twice did it happen that I 
vy, saidtohim: ‘TI don’t think that boy is a good friend 
y for you, and you would better have as little to do 


with him as possible.” 

Of course, I could not judge finally of a child at 
one meeting and when he was presumably on his 
best behavior. But little things indicate character 
and habits and I was on the lookout forthem. Con- 
stantly, too, I bore in mind the second part of my 
responsibility: that of counterbalancing the possible 
bad effects of the boys by my personal influence. 

Just here I wish to take issue with one remark I 
have frequently heard made, relative to the difference 
in the care involved in training boys and girls. ‘Girls are so much 
easier to manage,” I have been told. ‘You know where girls are, 
but you never know where boys are.” That is precisely where 
mothers make a mistake. You should know where your boys are, 
you mothers of sons, and if you would take half the pains to follow 
them up that you bestow upon your girls you would learn much that 
you should know. I do not mean that your boys are to be tied to your 
apron-string, or that you are to call them to account for every hour 
they spend. But if you are on the right terms of intimacy with them 
they will want to tell you of their friendships and occupations, and 
will come to you with them as naturally as ever small girls come to 
their mothers with their feminine needs and interests. 


This is Not Vain Theorizing. I speak whereof I do know. I have 
tried this plan and it has worked to a charm. My boy is a big, manly 
fellow now, but he and I are close chums, and there is none of his fun, 
there are none of his trials in which I am not asked to share. 

The easiest method for cultivating such an intimacy is to begin at 
the beginning —when the boy is a baby—and not permit that intimacy 
to drop. I have never understood why the departure for a day-school 
should be an equivalent for a break in intimate relations between a 
son and a mother. 

“JT have lost my little boy!”? mourned a mother whom I met the 
other day in the course of a shopping expedition. 

I looked aghast and words of sympathy sprang to my lips. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that he is dead, or anything of that sort,” she 
said easily. “But I started him off to his first boys’ school this 
morning. He felt very fine and grownup, but I broke down and cried. 
‘You will never be just my own little boy again,’ I told him. ‘I have 
lost you!’” 

I could have stopped then and there and delivered a homily with 
her remark as a text, but I refrained. Lost her little boy! Perhaps, 
but she had gained a man—and I don’t even own that she had lost the 
little boy. There came rushing to my mind the recollection of another 
mother who numbers three sons as her portion. Fine, manly little 
fellows they are—and not so very small, either, for one is in High 
School and he is not far ahead of the others—who would certainly not 
count themselves or be counted by their mother as “‘lost.”” When they 
come home for luncheon or in the afternoon their first cry is for their 
mother, and she must hear all there is to tell of school and play. 
Neither she nor any other mothers will hav to use a metaphorical cork- 


’ 


screw to extract information as to his occupations and his companion- 
ships from a boy if they have kept up the habit of close confidence 
from the beginning. 


Here is the Mistake Many Mothers Make. A boy does not like to 
be held up and commanded to deliver himself of an account of where 
he has been, whom he has seen, and what he has been doing. But if 
the boy feels that his mother’s desire to hear all that concerns him is 
but a continuation of the interest which she has shown all his life, if 
she makes him know that while she has no desire to force his confidence 
or pry into his affairs —those affairs which are as important to a small 
boy as to a grown man—she yet wishes to share his perplexities and 
pleasures in his school life, as she has at home, he will come to her 
with the tale of his joys and his woes and bring her his problems as 
simply and naturally as ever would a daughter. 

What this may mean to a boy at critical junctures in his life I do not 
need to indicate. If most women told the truth about it they would 
probably confess to a secret longing to shield a boy from temptations, 
and to keep him clean and pure by restricting his companionships and 
giving him only entirely unexceptionable associations. You cannot 
do this—and if you did the boy would not be worth much after it was 
done. He has to meet other boys and men and develop along his own 
lines—not yours. It is highly unlikely that you will care for all his 
friends. Yet, since they are his, don’t show your distaste for them 
unless you think the association positively detrimental. If your 
influence is what it should be you can counteract nearly every con- 
tagion, and if you know your boy’s friends well you will be able to 
bring intelligent measures to bear upon unsatisfactory associations, 
and so, by degrees, eliminate companionships that make for evil. 

Because I Speak of This Plan as Practicable I do not mean that 
it is easy. ‘There are times when the work of being a boy along with 
your boys will come a little hard. You may not be one of the women 
with a congenital interest in baseball and football and hockey and 
cognate sports. I myself was not. But if you want to hold your son 
close to you you must cultivate a knowledge of that sort of thing. 

My intimacy with my boy’s friends introduced me to some associa- 
tions that were new to me. A public school is like a dragnet: you 
will find all sorts of fish in it. Some of the friends my boy brought 
home were not just the type I would have chosen for him. When 
he led in the son of a street-cleaner one day I winced a little, I must 
3ut whatever the father’s occupation may have been I am 
willing to assert that the mother was a lady in grain. The lad was 
gentle of speech, polite and well-behaved, and the slips he made in 
grammar did not hinder my thinking him a fit companion for my son. 
I could trust myself to keep his grammar in order! But I wished him 
to make his associates of boys of clean lips,and lives, of good prin- 
ciples and practice, and these I found quite as frequently among the 
children of the “plain people” as among those of better opportunities. 


confess. 


So, After All, It Resolves Itself Into This: You cannot bring your 
boy up under a glass case—that is, unless you mean to keep him in a 
hothouse all his life. Let him take his chances, meet his associates as 
conditions indicate, and learn to choose his friends for himself. That is 
his right. It is your right; and more, your duty, your privilege, your 
blessing, to be the first and best of his friends, his confidante, his chum, 
his mental measure of companionship to which all other comradeships 
must be compared. If you can hold this standard no associations 
your boy can form need possess any terrors for you. Meet whom he 
may, work and play where he will, he will come back, in the end, to 
the best and highest. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 








































Nature and 
outdoors and 


more outdoors 





are what he 
needs and 
wants—make 
him a real boy. 


Get him out in the woods 
under the green of trees 
and blue of sky. Don’t let 

him stagnate. Give him 
a chance to grow — in body 
and mind and heart. He'll 
be more of a man for every 
breath of clean fresh air he 
gets—and always a boy. 
And a Stevens will give 
him all this — health and en- 
thusiasm and manliness— 
more than anything else you can give him. 


STEVENS 


**The Bull’s-Eye Kind’’ 








—true to the mark, accurately finished 
and adjusted, and thoroughly tested. 
Your boy will appreciate a Stevens. 


Train His Eye 
and Hand 


The training that a Stevens 
gives your boy goes far be- 
yond simply making him a “‘crack shot” 
with a rifle—it breeds accuracy, surety, 
keenness, in everything he does—makes 
him quick of hand and eye and brain— 
equips him for the “grown-up” time 
when he'll need every well-trained fac- 
ulty he possesses. 


He'll enjoy this book — 
Dan Beard’s 


“Guns and Gunning” 


An interesting and valuable volume on 
camping, woodcraft, habits of game 
birds, which animals are pests and 
which are not, etc. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Bellmore H. Browne. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Paper- A 
covered edition, 20c; cloth-cov- 
ered edition, gilt-stamped, 30c. 








160-Page Catalogue Free if 
you will send 6 cents to 
cover postage. Filled with 
valuable information on 
choice and care of firearms; 
notes on sights, ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

If you cannot obtain Stevens 
Rifles, Shotguns or Pistols 
from your dealer, we ship 
direct, express prepaid, 
on receipt of catalogue 
price. There are no 
substitutes. 


J. Stevens Arms 


& Tool Co. 


815 Front Street, 


Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
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ES A PASTOR’S wife in a factory town I had many 
“&-% calls last summer from the girls for positions at the 
2) seashore as waitresses and chambermaids. I think 

it would be a fine plan for a Young People’s Church 
» Society to secure the names of reputable boarding- 
“=, house keepers in various resorts near by who would 
d232) be likely to want factory girls as helpers. 


Y 








A Young People’s Evening Chorus just to sing the Gospel hymns 
will attract parents and friends. 


I have heard of several Sunday-school classes in the South that made 
money by going in numbers on Saturday afternoons to pick cotton. 
The idea might be adapted to fruit gathering. 


As aclass-review suggestion, take calling cards and write upon them 
questions from each lesson, forming a connected story. If a boy 
answers a question he keeps the card and it counts one to his credit; 
if he can answer the questions written in 
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MINISTER offered a prize to the boy or girl in the congregation 
who at the end of a given time sent in the best list of notes on the 
sermons. Result: regular attendance and closer attention. 


Do the children in your Sunday-school know the names of the 
missionaries of your denomination in foreign fields? Who was the 
first missionary sent out by your church? These hints would develop 
into interesting stories for days of special offerings to the cause. 


To increase the attendance at our Junior Christian Endeavor a 
social is offered each month either to the boys or to the girls, which- 
ever has had the larger percentage present. 


Popcorn was given to each member of a Junior Society. They 
planted it and brought in the harvest at a Popcorn Social. 


A class of chivalrous young men made it their duty to look after the 
lonely old ladies of the town, calling on them occasionally and offering 
their escort to the Sunday morning service 





red it counts ten. If no one can answer 


when occasion seemed to make it needful. 





the question goes back to the teacher. 


At a social try forming groups of all 
the people living on a given street. Some 
don’t know their neighbors. 


During the summer vacation months 
we put up a tent on the lawn every 
Saturday afternoon, where the children 
of all ages meet for a good time socially. 





\, oes how quickly a book falls 
to pieces as soon as a page becomes 
loosened we appointed a committee from 
the Epworth League to keep the hymn- eo Two 

books and Bibles in repair. 15 Cents ihe uies Wikies 





The pastor of an aristocratic church in 





A Novelty in Admission Fees 


; 


Our Sunday-school class club made it a 
condition of membership that each girl 
should dress appropriately and attend 
church in stormy weather, unless sick. 


One church in a large city maintains a 
maternity hospital where any poor woman 
may have the best medical care free. An 
advertisement is always in the papers tell- 
ing where to write or come. Even a 
smal] town could have a room or two if all 
the churches united to support it. 


Thee One Young People’s Society has a sepa- 
5 Cents Each rate membership roll for students and 
other young people temporarily in the city. 











a Western city has taken forty newsboys i= 
into his choir and a block of pews has been 
surrendered to the boys who will come regularly. The effect upon the 
people is as noticeably beneficial as upon the boys themselves. 


The young women of the Bible classes of a Southern city have 
united to interest all department-store saleswomen in one or another 
of their classes. Once a month a union social meeting is held. 


At one social each person was required to repeat the first “piece” 
he remembered speaking at school. 


A class of either boys or girls may use this plan: to save each penny 
they receive bearing the year of their birth. These are all turned into 
a common treasury, and twice a year half of the amount goes to some 
charity and the remainder for new books to be used by all. 


The church women of a small town in a farming community keep 
open a rest-room where women from the country can come in to rest 
and care for their children. On 


—————————————————— : 
Ir ———_|_ market day a luncheon is served. 
eae Sea a aid || 
| | . . . . 
| || One Ladies’ Aid Society has a 
| band of “ Twenty-Minute Workers.” 
‘PuaTHea CLASS | They spend that time each day in 
| Fist Curistian CHurca sewing, and once a year collect the 
. 
| work for sale. 
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postal cards were purchased by a 
lookout committeeand sent to young 
people who did not belong to the 
Young People’s Society, calling their 
attention to the next Sunday’s 
service and urging them to be present. The committee met all such 
persons when they came and gave them a cordial welcome. 


*‘ Philathea”’? girls will find 
this card helpful in introducing 


themselves to strangers. 








A certain Young People’s Society enjoyed a “‘leaderless” meeting. 
The president went early and wrote the program on the blackboard. 
Every one obeyed the blackboard’s directions. 


If you want a mission-study library let each member of the class 
buy one book in the course, with the privilege of keeping it afterward. 


HERE was no orchestra in the Sunday-school and no leader of 

special skill. The singing was consequently often dull. The sug 
gestion was made that the boys whistle sometimes while the girls 
sang. If not used too often this will stimulate the whole school. 


The problem of separate classrooms may be met by using screens 
four feet high and as long as need be, covered with a durable fabric. 


A teacher found it difficult to interest her class of boys. She divided 
it into two companies, with the brightest two boys ascaptains. She had 
Company A quiz Company B, and B quiz A, one Sunday each month, 
and at the end of the month gave the standing of each company. 


A plan successfully tried by a Young People’s Society is to have a 
young woman and young man assigned to each aisle of the church to 
watch for strangers and greet them at the close of the service. 

A Christian Endeavor Society has at its devotional meeting a ten- 
minute quiz on the morning sermon. This brings church attendants 
to the meeting of the society, and by discussion the sermon becomes 
fixed in the mind. 


Our Sunday-school made a social park of a large vacant lot— that is, 
fitted up an outdoor gymnasium. Lighted at nights, a small charge 
was made. The experience was social, healthful and profitable. 


When teaching new songs to children familiarize them with the tune 
by using it as quieting music. 


Formula for a church’s growth: “Daily prayer used without fail. 
Constant gymnastic exercises in pulling together. Large tablespoonful, 
morning, noon and night, of the milk of human kindness. 
weekly, of common-sense, taken by both minister and people, accom- 
panied by a systematic closing of the eyes to the failings of each.” 


sig dose, 


The Bible presented, taught and studied as the grandest masterpiece 
of literature in the world will increase interest in the Bible study class. 





a eg er . j 
ae In one of our young people’s meetings 
the leader, after speaking, called on a 
member by name. This member, when he had finished, called on 
another. He, when he had finished, picked out another. So it 
went on in an endless chain. Every one was finally called upon, and 
because of the novelty of the method responded willingly. It was the 
best meeting in spirit and sincerity we had had for months. 


Why not ask your city librarian to recommend missionary books to the 
patrons of the library? They tell of the things that are making history. 


HE publishing of a single sheet once a month giving the attendance, 
special announcements, and comments generally on the work of the 
Sunday-school, will interest alike pupils and non-attending parents 


An influential couple well beloved in a certain church celebrated 
their silver wedding in the church. The guests brought silver offerings 
in money which was given to the church; the husband entertaining 
the guests at supper. 


The librarian of a Sunday-school made an attractive bulletin- 
board and posted each Sunday the names of books of special interest 
in connection with the lesson, and announcements of current events 
in the church or in the religious world. 


A class of business girls and their teacher arranged for a series of 
Saturday afternoon outings, by car, by boat and on foot, during the 
spring and summer. They were 
splendid opportunities for the 
teacher to get acquainted with 
theirevery-day habits of thought, 
and many occasions for help- 
fulness were found. 


a 4 


A church committee sold news 
to a local paper at a dollar and a 
half a column each week. 


To advertise a Sunday-school 
in a small village hang a framed 
picture illustrating the next 
Sunday’s International Lesson in 
some public place where the people 
i of the town congregate, and then 
‘ change the picture each week, 
keeping abreast of the lessons. 

A vreat event among the young 











people of a Western church is its 


EEDS of vegetables and flov 
taeda Secitbialas’ taniet atid uals J ers in the home gardens would 
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| often be acceptable to mission- 


home-made candy and placed on 


annual May-basket sale. Scores 





sale May first. This is good for aries. Why not look into this? 
a Class of girls who want to make 
some money. Iivery vear at our denomina 


tional conference one wealth: 

layman offers to purchase for 
every minister of the conference any two books he selects. His offer 
is gladly accepted, and many a mil! ister is helped in his work by the: 


To help young people in becoming used to taking part In a service 


let all who take part during one season of prayer read, a 
verse from a hymn or from the Psal: 

Magazines after having been read are left by members of the 
gregation on a table in the church vestibule, for other members first 
then for mission reading-rooms. The service of ‘* The King’s Ierrand 
Bovs” may be enlisted for this work, gathering magazines In cert 
districts one Saturday a month. 

An electric fan and a progressive teacher kept the attendance at 
one Sunday-school class as good in summer as in winter. 

Wouldn’t it be a good thing to have a church pin, that the a int 


ance of attendants might be furthered and a visitor distinguished trom 
} 4 


a member in a large city chur 


A Word to Sunday-School Teachers 










As Dean Hodves’s Talks on the Sunday-School Lessons are omitte his is 
the mayazine we have made a special arrang ] stude : 
who look to Dean Hodges each month for helr i n the presentation of the 
Lessons, may not be disappointed. The page has been prepared for separate issuance, 
and will be mailed to any one desiring it and accompany uest with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. The “ ‘lalks’’ will appear again, as usual, i 
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Look at both sides 


of the Linoleum you buy 


The face of the goods 
speaks for itself. You 
know whether youlikea 
pattern. Butyoucannot 
know whether the lino- 
leum will wear satisfac- 
torily unless you know 
who makes it. That’s 
why you should look at 
the back also—look for 


Cooks Linoleum 


‘The name Coox’s on 
the back is a guaranty 
of quality; anassurance 
of durability. 
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Cook’s is better, be- 
cause it’s madeinadiffer- 
ent and improved way. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum has no 
seams. It is a mo/ded inlaid; with 
the pattern through to the back, but 
molded all in one piece; not formed 
of cut-out color blocks pieced to- 
gether like the ordinary inlaid. This 
gives CooKk’s Inlaid a_ perfectly 
smooth surface, with no joints or de- 
pressions to collect dirt and germs, 
no seams to crack open or for scrub 
water to seep through. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum is 
tough and flexible, won’t chip nor 
crack; is resilient under the foot, 
not harsh like some linoleum. Be- 
cause of its improved composition 
Cook’ s will stand grinding wear with 
less impairment of pattern than any 
other printed linoleum. 


[nsiston Cook’s Linoleum. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us hisname and we 
will see that youare supplied. 
Write for Linoleum Book G, illustrating 
patternsin colors. Many ne w and attract 


e designs, for every room in the house. 


Cook’s Cork Carpet makes quiet floors for 


n hools, et« 
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FRUIT ICE TART by pressing the juice from the 


lemons and oranges, and straining 
it well. Peel the bananas and rub them 
through a strainer into the fruit juice. 
Add the sugar, then the water, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Pour into 
a freezer and freeze. ‘The ice that is 
used should be pounded fine, and the 
right kind of salt to use is the coarse kind. When the mixture is 
frozen pack it smoothly in the tin and let it stand for an hour to 
harden; then turn out and serve like ice cream. 


3 Lemons 

3 Oranges 

3 Bananas 

3 Cupfuls Sugar 

3 Pints Cold Water 


BEATEN BISCUIT LMOST everybody 

knows that beaten 
biscuits are a typical 
Southern dish. They 
deserve to be better 
known throughout — the 
country. ‘True, you need to have a par- 
ticular machine to make them, but after 
you have become accustomed to the biscuit you will not regret buying 
the machine. Success in making them depends upon having the 
materials thoroughly chilled before they are used, handling the dough 
rapidly while it is being rolled, and maintaining a steady heat in the 
oven while the biscuit is being cooked. 

Use two measures of shortening to one of liquid, flour enough to 
make a soft dough, and salt to suit your taste — about one rounding 
teaspoonful to a quart of flour. The best shortening for the purpose is 
pure, home-made lard; the best flour is the fine winter-wheat flour 
known as pastry flour; the best liquid, sweet milk —although part 
water and part sweet cream may be used. When only water is used 
the biscuits are difficult to brown. In summer cracked ice and cream 
may be used. When cream is used reduce the quantity of shortening. 
You must be very particular in summer to have all the materials well 
chilled; for example, after mixing the dough place it on ice for some 
time before rolling it. 

Cut the lard and salt into the flour; then add the milk, and stir until 
you have a smooth, easily-handled dough. Roll rapidly in the biscuit 
machine, doubling and throwing dry flour on the dough until it is 
smooth, light, and stiffer than bread dough, but not hard enough to 
impede the rolling. Only practice can give the required rapidity for 
catching, doubling and throwing back the dough. The last time it 
goes through the machine the rollers should be brought nearer 
together, so that the dough, when laid on a marble slab or moulding- 
board, will be but half an inch in thickness. Cut into small, round 
cakes, prick well, letting the marks go entirely through the biscuit, 
and bake for about thirty minutes. 


Flour 
Shortening 
Salt 

Sweet Milk 





CREOLE CHICKEN GUMBO N LOUISIANA 

especially chicken 
gumbo is a much- 
prized dish. When 
making it remember that the ham should 
be rather fat; the okra should be sliced 
thin, and if 
use a can; 


1 Small Chicken 
¥% Pound Ham 
1} Quart Fresh Okra 


3 Large Tomatoes 





2 Onions you have none that is fresh 
1 Small Red Pepper 

2 Tablespoonfuls Flour 
3 Quarts Boiling Water 


1 Bay Leaf 


if vou have no fresh tomatoe 


use a small can; every seed must be 
removed from the red pepper; the salt 
will be a matter of taste, although you 
will require about three teaspoonfuls. 
Salt After frying the ham take it out and 
brown the chicken slightly in the fat 
When this has been done take the chicken up, and into the fat 
remaining in the pan put the onions, minced, the okra and flour. 
Cook for about twenty-five minutes, stirring frequently, taking care 
that the mixture does not burn. If there is not fat enough add a 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour the mixture in a soup-pot; then rinse 
the frying-pan with a little water and pour the water on the vegetables. 
Cut the pepper into small pieces and wash well in order to make sure 
that no seeds are left. Now add the ham, chicken, tomatoes, water, 
bay leaf and salt. Boil up once, then set back where the dish will 
simmer slowly for two hours. Stir every little while to prevent burn- 


ing. Serve with plain boiled rice 
>. will find 
these very nice 


indeed if you fol- 
Pint Buttermilk low the reé ipe 
Ege carefully. In measuring the soda, sugar 
and salt have the spoonfuls level, but in 
measuring the baking-powder have a 
rounding teaspoonful. 

Cream the butter and sugar; then add 
the egg, and beat until light. Now add 
the milk; and after mixing the soda, 
salt, baking-powder and cornmeal with 
the flour sift this dry mixture into the 
bowl containing the other ingredients. 
Beat well, and the batter will be like a feathery sponge. Be sure 
that the waffle-irons are hot, and grease them lightly. Cook the 
waffles until they are brown on both sides, and serve without a 
moment’s delay, that they may retain their crispness. 


REAL SOUTHERN WAFFLES 


Pint Flour 





Teaspoonful Soda 
Teaspoonful Sugar 
Teaspoonful Salt 


Teaspoonful Baking- 
Powder 


Tablespoonful Cornmeal 


-— 


Tablespoonful Butter 


MARYLAND MINCEMEAT A HIS mincemeat has 


such a delicious, 
fruity flavor, and is so 
much more digestible 
than the ordinary spiced 
mincemeat, that it pays 
for all the trouble of 
making. When it is 
ready for use it should be baked between 
two crusts of puff paste. 

Siena Candied Oranke _ The applies used should be tart. 
aad’ Greenings are perhaps the best kind. 
 oind Citron J hey must be pared and chopped. The 

beef should be lean, and should be kept 
separate from the suet; the canned 
cherries should be pitted; the citron 
sliced thin, and the currants, which 
should be of the best English quality, 
should be carefully cleaned. Remember, too, to heap your table- 
spoon full when measuring the salt. : 

Into a large porcelain or granite-ware kettle put the cherries, grape 
juice, cider, apple butter, marmalade, orange peel, citron, raisins, 
currants and salt. Mix all these ingredients thoroughly; then add 
the apple, meat and suet, stirring well. Heat slowly, stirring carefully 
from the bottom; and when the mixture boils up well put it into 
sterilized fruit-jars and seal just like canned fruit. 


1 Peck Apples 
3 Pounds Cooked Beef ( 
2 Pounds Suet 

1 Quart Canned Cherries 
2 Quarts Grape Juice 

1 Pint Cider 

1 Pint Apple Butter 





1 Glass Orange Marmalade 


2 Pounds Seeded Raisins 
2 Pounds Currants 
2 Tablespoonfuls Salt 


elected and Presented 


| 


by Maria Parloa 


EGG BREAD ERE is some- 

thing very good 
indeed, which you 
may have ready for 
serving just about 
half an hour after 
you start to make it. 
Into the boiling 
water stir the corn- 
After a brisk stirring for 
Beat well, and 
add the eggs, well beaten. After this addition beat the mixture 
again; then add the milk, which should be cold, and give the mixture 
one more very thorough beating. Turn it into a buttered pudding- 
dish and bake for twenty-five minutes, serving the bread in the same 
dish in which it was baked. 


1 Pint Boiling Water 

4 Pint White Cornmeal 
14 Teaspoonful Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
4 Exes 

1 Cupful Milk 





meal and salt. 
one minute remove from the fire and add the butter. 


CRUMBED AND BAKED N MISSISSIPPI this is one of the 


CHICKEN popular ways to cook a chicken—and 
Chicken a very good way, too. After cleaning 
bustin the chicken split it open in the back and 


flatten it out. Season inside and out 
with salt. After fastening the legs and 
wings in place with skewers place the 
chicken, split side down, in a baking- 
pan. Pour into the pan a cupful of hot 
water. Spread a laver of soft butter over the chicken and then sprinkle 
a layer of fine breadcrumbs over the butter. Put into a hot oven and 
brown delicately; then cover with another pan, and, reducing the 
heat of the oven, let the chicken cook very slowly until tender. A 
young chicken will be properly cooked in three-quarters of an hour, but 
a roasting chicken will require about an hour and a quarter. Take 
good care to keep the bottom of the lower pan covered with water. 
If the chicken happens to be old and tough cook for two hours or 
more, basting frequently with hot water to which a little butter has 
been added. When the chicken is done take it out. Place the baking- 
pan on top of the stove and add enough water to make about a cupful 
of gravy. When this boils thicken with the flour, made smooth with 
cold water, season with salt and pepper, boil for a few minutes and 
serve in a gravy-dish. 


Breadcrumbs 
1 Teaspoonful Flour 


Salt and Pepper 


VIRGINIA BRUNSWICK STEW RUNSWIC Kstew 

is made in a 
variety of ways in 
the South, but this 
particular method is 
a favorite one inmany 
parts of Virginia. With the quantities 
of material mentioned the stew will 
be a substantial meal in itself. 

After cutting the chicken in pieces 
fry it in the lard until half done; then 
add the boiling water, pork, sliced onion, 
the tomatoes, 


1 Half-Grown Chicken, or 
2 Squirrels 
1 Slice Fat, Salt Pork 


12 Large Tomatoes 





3 Cupfuls Lima or Butter 
Beans 

1 Large Onion 

3 Large Potatoes 

12 Ears Green Corn 

') Pound Lard 

peeled and chopped, the 

peeled and sliced, the 

and butter. Cook slowly” but 

2 Teaspoonfuls Sua for 


Salt and Pepper 


> Pound Butter 


. potatoes, 
1 Gallon Boiling Water 


beans 
steadils 
a half to four 
Meanwhile remove the 
from the cob by cutting off the top of the 
with a sharp knife, and then pressing or 
By following this method less of the hulls will 
be taken off than would | 


from three hours and 
hours. corn 
grains—a sort of thin slice 
scraping olf the rest. 
the case if the cutting were done close to 
the cob. About ten minutes before serving time add the corn, which, 
if of the proper stage of ripeness, will thicken the stew. Add the 
sugar, and season liberally with salt, black and cayenne pepper. 
If you like put in also a bunch of soup herbs. 
MARYLAND ICE HIS makes a 
beautiful dish to 
serve: a ring of pink 
ice about the round, 
white center of frozen cream. 


2 Quarts Ripe Straw berries 





2 Pounds Sugar 


', Cupful Powdered Suear : It is espe- 
clally pretty for a luncheon where a 


1 Pint Cream ; 
color scheme is carried out. 


1 Teaspoonful Vanilla or Mc iioa d SF Beep ay Seri sa 

Plsasnia © ctenas ice may be used for a yellow and white 
TE NL ROT ON lun heon; strawberry ice for pink and 

° white; and lemon ice, colored with 

pistachio, for green and white. Or a 
plain pineapple ice may be used, the center to be filled with straw- 
berry cream. ‘The result is worth all the trouble required. 

se sure that the strawberries are ripe. Mash them with the granu- 
lated sugar and let them stand for about an hour, then squeeze through 
a straining-cloth, pressing out all the juice. Add an equal measure of 
water. Pack the liquid in an ice-cream freezer and begin to freeze it. 
When it is about half frozen take out the dasher and pack the ice 
quite solid. Let it stand for about twenty minutes; then open the 
freezer, and, using a large spoon, scoop out the middle portion all the 
way to the bottom of the freezer, taking care to leave an even portion 
all around the sides. 

Mix in a large bowl the cream, powdered sugar and flavoring, 
substituting something for the vanilla or almond extract, if you 
choose. When the mixture has become ice cold beat it with a whisk 
until light and dry. Skim off into another cold bowl and stir in the 
half cupful of nuts—pecans or walnuts. Pour this fresh mixture into 
the cavity made in the strawberry ice, close the freezer carefully, and 
set away until all is frozen hard. 

When ready to serve remove the tin, and wrap about it, for just a 
moment, a hot cloth, which will cause the ice to slip out easily on a 
flat platter. It is to be cut from the end in slices about an inch thick 
and served flat on the plates. 


CREOLE SALAD 
¥%, Cupful Olive Oil 


5 Tablespoonfuls Vinezar 


HIS is easy to 

make, but you 
need to start at least 
an hour before you 
will wish to use the 
salad. The onion 
chopped fine, and of the 


¥% Teaspoonful Powdered 
Sugar 





1 Teaspoonful Salt 


should be 
parsley, which also should be chopped, 
there should be just about half as large a 


2 Tablespoonfuls Chopped 
Red Peppers 
3 Tablespoonfuls Chopped 


; quantity. Care must be taken to re- 
Green Peppers X 


move all the seeds before the peppers 
are chopped. 

Put all the materials except the let- 
tuce in a fruit-jar and let them stand for 
an hour; then shake them for about five minutes, in order to get 
them well mixed. When ready to serve pour the dressing over crisp 
lettuce. This dressing gives a delicious salad when used with cold 
boiled potatoes or other vegetables, and is also good with cold meat. 


14 Small Bermuda Onion 
Parsley and Lettuce 
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24 Miles 
InEach Row 
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“Picked Ripe” “Canned Right” 





the sub-tropical ¥% fields brought 
to your table. % Many times 
better than the 4 
fruitstand pine. 
dinary canned 


Hawaiian Pine 


picked green 

apple or or- 
. pineapple. 
f apples have 
a delicacy of $f flavor and 
tenderness ¥ their exclu- 
sive own. No MG other climate 
can give it. +7. C Sold ev- 


¢ 


. XK, 
erywhere in * 


-, 


G 


f sanitary 
crushed, 


cans; sliced, = ‘4 


grated.@ 


* Be sure to 
ask for “Ha Yj waiian.” 
Me ferent.” 
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“It’s so dif % 
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Drop Postal <@ ‘< for Book 











About Pine : 


How to Serve ‘ 


apples and 
Them; 


‘ illustrat- 


pate, 


handsomely 7 


HAWAIIAN Tribune 
PINEAPPLE oe % Building 
GROWERS’ A Ina s New York 
ASSOCIATION \@ eG City 
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— NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer questions 
» 7 from readers about the designs shown on this page, if a P F ° > 
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A Round Braid Design Fastened With Buttonholing This is a Most Beautiful Design for the french Laid Embroidery 
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Crocheted as Well as the Roses 
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The Squares on This Collar are an Appliqué of Plain Linen 














Transjer 


dealer in patterns: 


A Beautiful Example of Crochet Work Done in Australia 








Y patterns for the two numbered designs on this page can be supplied, post-jree, upon receipt of their price, fijteen cents each. Orde rom your nearest 
. mar P ° ° A ; “7. ’ aia Ibslad ¥, 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








A well-known woman, formerly of 
Washington, whose nameis known 
by every man, woman and child in 
the United States, has for many 
years sent her cleaning and dye- 
ing work tous. She is only one of 
many women of prominence who 
have found that in treating deli- 
cate, valuable articles of apparel 
‘‘Footer’s’’ is most to be trusted. 
FTHIS is the time to say 
to yourself, “I will just 
try and see if Footer’s work 
really is different and better.” 
Then, send us a trial ship- 
ment of those things you 
would like to use for sum- 
mer, as well as those which 
you have used during the 
winter and spring. Let your 
garments be renovated before 
storing them: then they will 
be ready for immediate use 
when needed. We will send 
them back to you so quickly 
and so exquisitely done that 
you will forget other estab- 
lishments and remember only 


Footer’s Dye 
Works 


Cumberland, Maryland 


America’s Greatest, Best and Most Completely 
Equipped Cleaning and Dyeing Works. 


It’s not very difficult to do up a 
package, letting the express com- 
pany come and get it, and then 
receive it back, by express, from 
us. ‘The extra trouble over ‘‘send- 
ing it around the corner’’ will be 
more than repaid by the superior re- 
sults we will give you. [etus send 
you, free, our booklet, ‘*‘ The Pos- 
sibilities of Cleaning and Dyeing.”’ 











The wayit’s woven 
makes it Rubdry 


After a good hot bath or a cold 
plunge, what is more stimulating than a 
brisk rub with a towel that takes up 
the moisture and leaves you warm and 
tingling all over 2 








BOR YW 


TRADE MARK RLGISTEREO U.S.PAT OFF 


BATH TOWS, 
“The Only Towel Worth a Name” 


is woven of pec uliarly twisted threads leaving 
upon the surface thousands of little nubby 
knots that soak up moisture like a_ blotter. 
This roughness is just enough to bnng a 
healthful glow to the surface of the body, but 
not sufficient to be irritating in any way to the 
most delicate or sensitive skin. 

A towel that is 
disagreeable particles of lint after using, and 
one that is woven hard and stiff is practically 
non-absorbent and merely spreads the moisture 
about to e\ aporate and chill the body. 


loosely woven, leaves 


In order that you can see and test for 
yourself the advantages of the pec uliar weave 
of Rubdry (no other towel is made the same) 
send us your dealer's name and |0c for two 
large ize wa h cloths woven like Rubdry towels. 


Rul dry towel will outlast two o1 three of 
the ordinary kind at the same price; they 
are superior to turkish and damask towel- 
Put up 


! 
in individual, antiseptl sealed pa kage 


ing in weave and effectiveness. 


| ] ' ‘ .} 
The name Rubdry is sewn on every towel. 


Made In Various siZ¢ at all dealers. 


Rubdry Towel Company 
169 So. Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 














Sent on Approval Send No Money $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
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Anna Ayers, Dept. 174 
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ATURAL conditions Q = 
point most conclusively. C50 Pas cM 
to the truth of the scien- jie ; eo, 
tific statement that the allotted “38 
Jife of any animal is five times «py 
as long as is required for its full growth. Man’s 
span is thus one hundred years—not the accepted x 


“threescore years and ten.”” The question comes 
to us then, how can we best live to reach our allotted 
one hundred years? ' 

Just to live is not satisfying. Old age is not to be 
courted unless the mental and physical vigor can be 
retained to a goodly degree. Sickness is the result 
of sin—‘‘ Goand sin no more,” said the Great Healer. 
But man has given so little attention to the building 
of his own body that his strait and narrow path does 
not lead to health. He has spent, and is still spend- 
ing, thousands of dollars in trying to find out the best methods of feeding 
his horses, cows and dogs; and while he tells you of the wonderful 
results he has obtained from the correct feeding of these animals he 
quietly helps his six-year-old boy to a full dish of the most compli- 
cated foods—foods that would be suited only to a robust man—foods 
that the boy cannot use either to build his body or to sustain life. 

At a farmers’ meeting not long ago I was a guest at a table where 
the head of the house was giving most of his time to a herd of cows. 
He told me that he was managing the feeding by the most scientific 
methods; that he could produce butter fat, or flesh fat, or volume of 
milk, at will. At this same meal he helped his small son three times 
to liberal slices of mince pie. I remained in the house over night, and 
perhaps it is needless to say that the doctor was called in before 
morning. He was not told, however, that the child had added to a 
heavy and Jate dinner a large part of a mince pie; and the good 
mother eased her mind by saying that the child was overworked at 
school, and that he had inherited from her a weak stomach. 

It isa pity that children from this type of home cannot be taught at 
school how to build their bodies. I take it that physiology, simply and 
correctly taught, would, in after life, prove quite as useful as any of 
the studies now prominent in the curriculum. To be well one does 
not have to be a faddist and live on this or that peculiar sort of food. 
Nature has given us a variety; use it to the best advantage. If your 
present diet does not bring about good results try another, for if 
you eat well you will be well—and that is the end of it. You cannot 
honestly get away from this fact, no matter how hard you try. 


Where the Secret of Good Health Lies 


MONG the hundreds of letters I receive two-thirds of them ask for 
diet for those suffering from indigestion, and usually tell me that 
they have been “doctoring”’ for years without cure. It seems to me 
that in their ailments these unthinking people get their compensation 
from day to day. If you have followed a given road for years and 
there is no turn, why go on? Awake! Observe your own short- 
comings, and do not go on blindly. 

The secret of good health does not lie in breathing impure air nor 
in leading an idle life, nor does it lie in a vegetarian or a rigid meat 
diet, nor in uncooked foods; but in a moderate life with plenty of 
outdoor exercise, well-ventilated night, and comfortable, 
simple dress. The foods should be well cooked, properly combined 
and daintily served. The outdoor laborer must eat more than the 
office man, and as he can spend less for his muscle-making foods he 
may eat beans in the place of beef, and depend upon his outdoor 
exercise to help him digest them. If the office man eats foods difficult 
of digestion he is burning the candle at both ends. If he eats a heavy 
luncheon and then at once returns to his desk he is again burning 
the candle at both ends, and under such conditions the candle lasts 
only half as long as does the one burned at one end. The centenarian 
is usually found among the country folk, though many scientists who 
have followed simple and exact lives, like Pasteur and Chevreul, rest- 
ing and working at the right time, have lived to a remarkably old age, 
retaining all their mental vigor. 

This restless life of ours, and the thoughts that have been instilled 
into us—that each individual is a law unto himself, and that our 
health is out of our own hands—have put scores peacefully to bed 
and with a clear conscience. This is, of course, absolutely untrue. 
We are our own architects. We are responsible not only to ourselves 
but also for the good or evil of the coming generations. 

The Federal Government and the States spend many thousands of 
dollars each year in animal hygiene—and poor man, the greatest ani- 
mal of them all, is left in the dark to eat and drink whatever his appe- 
tite calls for or what he can easily obtain. Of proportions, quantity 
or adaptability he never thinks, and the poor children are helpless 
in the hands of their elders. This sort of feeding kills off the weak, 
ruins the middling, and makes invalids of the strong. The same man 
who feeds the calf from the milk of the cow will feed his own child, 
a human being, either with prepared food or with the same milk 
he gives the calf. The calf grows and develops; his baby dies. 


rooms at 


Foods of Childhood and Old Age Have Much in Common 


HERE is much in common between the food of childhood and that 

of old age. True, different occupations and habitats have great 
influence upon the duration of life; but we are mostly concerned here 
with the building material of the body. Select a diet simple in com- 
bination, one that will give the maximum amount of energy with the 
minimum amount of work. The income must be equal to the outgo, 
or sickness will be the result. Let me make this very plain. The sur- 
plus, unused foods—a greater quantity of food eaten than is required 
for daily use—will be placed to our discredit. We have no place to 
store this surplus nor use for a balance. Therefore, we overtax our 
economy to carry it away. Wise men who wish an active middle life 
and a pleasant, bright old age see to it that the income of nourishment 
is in exact harmony with their age and activity. As we increase in age 

when we have spent, say, the first sixty years of life—less expendi- 
ture can be made; hence we must eat less. Perhaps at any time in 
life it is a great mistake to take stimulating foods or drinks, but far 
worse after we pass the middle line. Nourish and keep alive your 
activities, but do not prod with stimulants. . 

Do not eat too many raw vegetables unless you have been accus- 
tomed to them from early youth. Such vegetables as celery, radishes 
and cabbage are excellent cleansers, but are rather severe on the 
digestive tract of the aged. Cooking softens the fibre of all vegetables, 
which makes them more readily masticated. But herein lies another 
danger: soft foods are passed from the mouth without being mixed 
with the saliva; they enter the stomach unprepared, and overtax the 
small intestine for their final digestion. This is one of the commonest 
causes of gas and indigestion in the aged. Persons with poor teeth 
are very likely to dip hard crusts or rolls in their tea and coffee. The 
starch granules softened in this way by foreign liquids are less easily 
attacked by the digestive secretions; they ferment and produce what 





is called ‘sour stomach.” Soft 

=~. foods are always more or less 

objectionable, even for the 

v young; they rob the teeth of 
their natural vocation. 

In taking the appetite as a guide in regulating 
our food we must not confound it with desire or 
habits. A mother teaches her child to eat the same 
that her mother taught her to eat; so you will find 
the women of three generations having periodical 
sick headaches, if the food tends to create a dis- 
turbance of this sort. This proves at once that 
these diseases are not inherited, but are given by 
the older to the younger through false teachings. 
The mother who likes sweets is more likely to teach 
her children to eat sweets. She knows that she is 
not physically up to standard, and so lays the short- 
comings of her children to inheritance. She has not awakened to her 
duty. She does not understand her responsibility. 


Your Power Diminishes When You Pass Fifty 


FTER one passes fifty it is wise to cut down the breakfasts. A 

fruit, a little cereal, and—if one has been accustomed to it—a 

cup of coffee; if not, a glass of water. Another morning a couple of 

soft-boiled eggs, toast and coffee, but never meats, and never more 
than one cup of coffee. 

If possible the substantial meal should be taken in the middle 
of the day, just as you would feed a child, and let this consist of a 
light soup, small in quantity; a piece of broiled meat, if you have 
been in the habit of eating meats; one starchy food in small quantity, 
a baked potato, a little boiled rice, a few boiled chestnuts, a little 
stewed macaroni, or, in midwinter, well-cooked hominy; then one 
vegetable—not a vegetable and a salad, but a little, well-cooked 
green vegetable or a salad. As olive oil is easily digested and whole- 
some I should advise a salad every other day, and on the alternate 
day a dainty green vegetable. In the spring have a few asparagus 
tips, tender lettuce, well-cooked and_ finely-chopped spinach, or 
daintily-cooked cauliflower. Vegetables with husks, even new peas and 
beans, are more easily digested if they are pressed through a colander 
sufficiently fine to remove the husks. The pulp should then be 
rcheated over water, nicely seasoned with a little cream or butter. 

The night meal—call it supper or luncheon or whatever you please 

should be exceedingly light. Avoid sweets. Take a bowl! of cream 
soup with a few well-toasted croatons or some hard crackers like ship 
biscuits or water crackers; now and then a dish of milk toast, or the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs sifted over the top of cream toast, or mush 
and milk, or a well-cooked cereal and milk. 

Do not forget that your power has diminished, and that it takes less 
food to keep you going. After you pass the middle line you certainly 
cannot afford to spend energy in digesting food for which you have 
no use. Palpitation of the heart and many of the so-called “heart 
troubles”? that come when one grows older are frequently the results 
of overfeeding. 


Never Eat When You are Not Hungry 


D) ) NOT be induced to eat if you are not hungry, nor do not resort 
to artificial devices to stimulate your appetite. One cannot set 
Nature aside without injury to health. Were it not for the foolish 
pride of many housewives to set a “good” table—one loaded with 
jellies, rich meats, preserves, puddings, cakes and pies—the physicians 
would be idle, and most people would live to a ripe old age. 

As we grow older three meals a day are frequently more easily 
digested than two larger ones; or four or five very light meals are 
sometimes recommended in the place of three. We began living on 
milk, and we should gradually get back to milk; and remember that 
old age does not require stimulants any more than infancy does. The 
evils that arise from the ignorance of these facts are constantly before 
us. Itat not quite so much as you want; stop while the food tastes 
good. There is a wide difference between perfect satisfaction after 
a meal and satiety. 

If meats are to be used let them be boiled, broiled or baked and 
served without sauce. The first choice is mutton, because it is a 
natural meat. Sheep cannot be penned as steers and fattened with- 
out exercise. They roam and eat natural foods; hence the flesh is 
sweet and tender. Home-fed chickens are next best; then the white 
meat of turkey, and last, beef; but this must be fresh and sweet. If 
the teeth are poor chop all meats fine, either before or after cooking. 
Game is a natural meat if it has not been “hung” too long. For 
health’s sake avoid all preserved foods, no matter how preserved, 
whether in vinegar, sugar or with spices, or with any of the various 
chemicals. If they are “‘preserved” they are certainly difficult of 
digestion. 

Sweets, like cakes, pies and heavy puddings, must be given up 
after one passes middle life. In fact, I doubt if even young people 
can digest these with ease. Now and then a piece of sponge cake, a 
lady-finger or a macaroon may be eaten, and such dainty puddings 
as the Bavarian creams, charlotte russe, or a little plain whipped 
cream. But fresh fruit juices with a wafer are the nicest thing with 
which to close a meal. 


Don’t Make Changes That are Too Radical 


EVER make radical changes. If you have been accustomed to 

drinking tea and coffee, and it seems to agree with you, continue, 
in moderation. Avoid such indigestible things as pork, veal and fried 
foods. A little food, well proportioned, will give your digestive tract 
greater ease, and you will gain from it the full requirements. ‘‘The 
body finds for idle foods some mischief sure to do.’? This is true, 
whether you are young, middle-aged or old. Children and the aged, 
however, suffer most. 

Just a word about the cooking. Everything should be simply 
cooked, not covered with rich and greasy sauces. Starchy foods 
should be boiled until they are done, but not a moment longer. Rice 
should be dry, each grain swollen and white. Potatoes must be just 
cooked—a moment of overcooking and they are heavy and soggy. 
Baked potatoes are most easily digested. 

Masticate everything thoroughly; then keep your mind on pleasant 
thoughts. Do not dwell upon what you eat nor talk about it, and 
do not think of your feelings after each meal. Begin to think about 
your stomach, and you will surely find discomfort, if it is discomfort 
you are looking for. 

The man who is always “comfortable,” at the fat or heavy table, 
is the man who sits and waits. 


‘ 


NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for June) Mrs. Rorer will take up the 
problem of ‘*A Table for Six on Ten Dollars,’’ showing the way it may be solved by the 
intelligent and careful housewife who has only that weekly allowance with which to 
provide nourishing food for a good-sized family. 








Boy or Girl 


) the little one’s tender skin || 
needs to be protected \ 
constantly against the 
many irritations common 


to babyhood days. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


is not only a pure, bland and 
emollient cleanser, but, owing 
to its special ingredients and 
their skilful combination, it 
affords the greatest possible 
amount of protection or relief 
from chafing, prickly heat and 
other skin irritations. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
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Try This Self- 


Heating Iron Free 
Use the Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron 


free for 10 days — iron two big washings with 
it—use it every day on the fine things you do 
up yourself —in the sewing room for pressing 
—iron everything from the heaviest bed- 
spreads to the baby’s lace cap. 


Iron in Comfort 


— away from the hot kitchen—in the parlor 

on the porch — out under the trees — with- 
out an extra step. No more walking back 
and forth for hot irons. Then if you think you 
can do without it, return it at our expense. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron burns 
four hours on one filling; it costs less than 
one cent a day. You can regulate its heat 
instantly — something not possible in an electric 
flat iron. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron is abso- 
lutely safe— we guarantee it. It is simple — 
nothing to get out of order — strong— built to 
last a lifetime. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron is inval- 
uable in travel. It packs easily—does not 
spill — carry it filled for use. It is ready in 
an instant — and by taking off the top you can 
heat water, boil eggs, etc. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron comes in 
three sizes: The household size —the 9-lb. 
for Dressmakers’ use — and the Tailor’s goose. 

Write us today; we will send you our free 
trial offer. 


THE IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
Cleaners and Dyers 


30 Years Under Present Name 


Whrte for booklet We pay Express charges one way 


Main Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HESE four curtains 

shown above and on the 
right—are made ot Brussels 
and fish nets sold by the depart- 
ment stores. The small, 
square-mesh fishnet is forty- 
four inches wide and costs 
twenty-five cents a yard. The 
round-mesh (Brussels net) is 
more easily obtained; it comes 
forty-five inches wide and costs 
forty cents ayard. It takes two 
widths for a window; each side 
requires about two yards and a 
half, or just the length of the 
inside of the window-frame 
after allowing for hems—case- 
ment curtains also being in 
vogue this year. Finish the 
edges with a hem fastened by 
weaving with a bodkin three 
rows of heavy, white floss 
(about as thick as worsted) 
under one and over one hole 
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The leaf pattern which deco- 
rates the curtain on the left 
above is cut from paper and 
basted on; weave the outline 
and fill in with darning stitch. 

On the middle curtain above 
the three lace triangles are 
appliquéd and outlined with 
heavy floss, the lines of which 
are carried to the top. 

The square spiderwebs are 
caught with outline stitch and 
secured on the under side. 

Shown on the left is a curtain 
done like the one above in leaf 
design, with heavy silk and a 
back stitch. The outline is a 
cross stitch of narrow lace braid. 

The Swedish curtains below 
of white etamine require time 
and patience, but are very 
lovely. The design is in solid 
outline stitch with openwork at 
intervals. 
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Finish 


Your Floors 








It is now possible to have floors 
of permanent beauty without the 
care and refinishing which wax and 
common varnishes entail. 

After thirty-nine years of patient 
experiment, we have produced the 
first varnish tough enough, and 
elastic enough for floors. 

This new varnish, //astica, bends 
under heavy heels, g7ves under the 
weight of castors. 

It stretches instead of breaking; 
and when the weight is gone, it 
slowly smoothes itself back into shape. 

Unlike common varnishes FJastica 
does not turn white under water. 
It is waterproof. 

It is a permanent floor finish, 
which, once on, needs no care, no 
attention. 


Elastica 


Floor Finish 


The secret of this wonderful new 
floor finish lies in the exclusive 
process of ageing our oils. 

It is the ‘‘deviltry’’ in oils that 
makes common varnishes so brittle 
as to be unfit for floors. 

It is the ‘‘deviltry’’ in oils that 
keeps common varnish from being 





waterproof. 


Stretches and Bends 





By our process of manipulating 
oils we have produced a varnish 
which, instead of crumbling and 
crystallizing, stretches and bends 
after it is dry on the floor. 

Compare the lasting beauty of 
our /elasfica finished floor with the 
fleeting finish of wax and common 
varnish. 

For they are, at best, but tem- 
porary finishes. 


Wax a Makeshift 


It needs refinishing in two weeks 
in a month—or in a day. 
Its beauty ends with the first heel 





print —it is marred by the slightest 
scuffling of chairs — itshowsthe path 
of every castor. 

Compare such a floor with a floor 
finished with /:/astica. 

Compare any scratchy, common 
varnished floor with the tough, flex 
ible, resisting surface /:/astica gives. 

Then decide this time, you will 
finish your floors to s/ay. 

Get /elastica from any dealer—or 
send to us for our free book The 
Right and Wrong Finish for foo 


Send For This Book 


Elastica Floor Finish 
is made only by the 


Standard 
Varnish Works 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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% SHOULD like to tell you of 4 ; 
the money-making scheme 4 | CK 2 
of a dear little country 

housekeeper. One day, on 

her return from the town, four miles away, 
where she did her shopping, she found that 
she had lost a ten-dollar bill. I-was her 
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guest, and her distress was so real over her loss that I tried 
to think of some practical way of offering my sympathy. I 
learned that while in the town she had given a friend a ball 


of home-made cottage cheese, and the friend had said: 
“This is delicious. You ought to furnish the market with 
it from your two cows.”’ 

My little lady had answered: “But my chickens get all 
my sour milk.” ; 

So when I saw the line growing between her eyes I said: ‘Why 
not try to make up that ten dollars by a special effort? Prepare two 
or three dozen balls of that delicious cheese and we will go into town 
and get a market for it.” 

Well, we went the next day, and the grocer agreed to sell it if my 
friend would take the risk of failure. This she was willing to do, as 
there were the chickens waiting to take what wouldn’t sell. Then she 
found her ten-dollar bill, after all, with an honest butcher who had 
seen her drop it. The chickens have been called upon, since then, to 
eat only about six balls of the cheese that were not disposed of. After 
paying a good commission to the grocer she cleared, between the last 
of May and the middle of October, sixty-five dollars. NrEw York. 


Tus PIN-MONEY SUGGESTION to the clever needlewoman may not 
come amiss; if she is inclined to look through the shirtwaist boxes of 
various friends and renovate their dainty blouses it may mean earning 
a good deal: if, as frequently happens, the backs of some waists and 
fronts of others are badly worn she may cut out the poor places, put 
the good of two together, shape a low neck, finish with beading and 
ribbon—and lo! the result is a lovely corset-cover. This occupation 
has been taken up with success by a woman whose talent lies in her 
needle, and she finds well-paid employment all the year round for 
spare hours in rehabilitating blouses and shirtwaists. INDIANA. 


I CONVERTED INTO A BANK the sweetest of holly boxes—one which 
brought a gift to me last Christmas and since then has stood on my 
bookcase. Every night just before it is time for “lights out” down 
comes my holly bank and I go over all the pleasures the day has 
brought: a box of candy or flowers, a note from some schoolchild’s 
mother to tell me she is pleased with the way her baby is getting 
along at school—or anything else that has made me glad. And then | 
open my shopping purse and into the bank go all the little, lone, lorn 
coins—one for each pleasure. Already the box is so heavy that I am 
beginning to wonder 
whether this year isn’t 
bringingmea wonderful 
increase of good times. 
When Christmascomes 
around the box is to be 
opened andits contents 
will go toward remem 
brances for all the dear 
people who brought 
me the joys and made 
my little scheme possible. work 
all holly 
CANADA. 


And even if the whole thing does 


round in a circle I think it is just the nicest possible one 
and “ Christmasy” spirit. 


I DARN FINE TABLE-LINEN AND SILK DRESSEs and almost anything 
that comes in. You would be surprised to know how very poorly some 
people repair dainty materials, and they are often very glad to know 
of some one who can do it well. I charge according to the time it 
takes me; of course, some materials are much harder to work on than 
others. CALIFORNIA. 


AT A SUMMER Resort IN MICHIGAN I used my camera and blue- 
print apparatus to advantage. I went to the people in cottages and 
got orders for blue-print postals, with pictures of their cottages, at 
seventy-five cents a dozen. As almost all travelers send souvenir 
post-cards when they are away—and the cheapest at the stores are 
sixty cents a dozen—I filled my film in one morning. Then, in 
another morning, with the aid of all the printing frames I could 
borrow and several boys and girls who saw me at work and offered 
to help, I printed the whole twelve dozen. 


Pepin OL T2°6XPOSUreS . 5 2 6 sk se ; . §$ 60 
wostor Geveloping Mim . . . 5 sss « \s : .30 
1 Gross blue-print cards . .. eae ; 1.50 

Total cost Rage Org eo eR oe" 


This shows my expenses to be two dollars and forty cents; I sold 
twelve dozen finished cards at seventy-five cents a dozen—or nine 
dollars for the gross — and my profit was thus six dollars and sixty 
cents. At different times during the summer I filled two more films, 
and so made nineteen dollars and eighty cents altogether. Onto. 


ALL THE GIRLS SAY THAT My Party DRrEssEs always look so neat. 
So one day I said just in fun: ‘Girls, I will press your party dresses 
for you at fifty cents each, and keep them in good order.” One girl 
told another about it and now I have from ten to twenty dresses to 
press each month. In this way I have made enough for my music 
lessons. I*also clean white gloves for my friends. LOUISIANA. 


WHEN I Coup Nort KEEP ON IN My POosITION, owing to nervous 
prostration, the doctor said I must have three months in the open 
nothing less. I was disconsolate, especially as I would have no money 
beyond expenses left for gift-making the following Christmas, and I 
enjoy it so every year. No money, no strength for needlework— what 
could I do? Then a neighbor showed me her bayberry candles; her 
enthusiasm infected me, and soon I was spending mornings and 
afternoons picking bayberries in the pasture lots. Spicy, fragrant 
things, it was a pleasure to watch them rattle into my pail, and it 
gave an excuse for my outings. I recommend this recreation to any 
nervous half-invalid. Setting the berries on the stove I boiled them 
hard for four hours, then put them back to a place where they sim- 
mered for a while but did not boil; then to the back of the stove 
where they were warm; then I put them on the table 
and left them there over night. In the morning 
there was a cake of clear, green wax. With this 
I put one ounce of paraffin, melted both and ran 
the liquid through a fine strainer into brown-paper 
moulds; these had been shaped over wax candles, 
held upright in sand. When cooled they were hand- 
some, light-green bayberry candles. These, tied in 
bundles of two, four or eight, with holly-red ribbon, 
made Christmas presents most acceptable to my 
friends. MASSACHUSETTS. 














Any Girt WHO Knows how to. cook 
may follow this plan to secure for herself 
an income without leaving home, if she 
lives in a town or city of some size. My 

scheme was to find out first the proper menus for a wedding 
breakfast, a reception, a dinner, a card party and a luncheon. 
Then I looked over my cook-book and the recipes which my 
friends had given me to find those dishes which I was 
familiar enough with to call my “specialties.” These I 
practiced making with clever variations until they became 
individual, palatable and attractive. For instance, a special 
fruit salad, made according to my own recipe, would furnish 
me with the central idea for a menu I was preparing. My 
next step was to look over the society columns of the daily 
paper to get the names of persons who were to entertain 
shortly; if addresses were not given I got them from the telephone 
book or directory. I sent to these people the business cards which I 
had had printed, and J also distributed some of these among the hotels 
and got permission to tack some in department-store elevators. I 
soon had many orders for serving luncheons and teas. Then it 
became my business to attend personally to each dish served, to have 
refreshments ready at precisely the hour wished, and to think up new, 
original ways of serving things. Sometimes I was called on to 
prepare special dishes rather than the whole meal; sometimes to 
suggest a menu without serving any of thedishes. J took care not to 
lend any of my recipes, to charge adequately for the work that I 
did, and to keep everything on a purely business basis even when | 
dealt with my friends. NEW YorK. 


I WROTE TO SEVERAL PEOPLE I KNEw whose children were in poor 
health, and told them that for seven shillings and sixpence a week I 
would take the children at our house and let them live almost entirely 
outside, as we have an immense garden and shelters for wet weather. 
I gave them wholesome food, letting them have as much milk and as 
many eggs as they wanted. The plan was very successful. I have 
had for the last five months on an average three children at a time. 
Each child has cost about five shillings and sixpence a week, so I have 
made two shillings a week on each child. You will see I have made a 
tidy bit—not bad, I think, for an English girl! I hope this will prove 
helpful to some of TH JOURNAL girls. ISNGLAND. 


I Horr THAt THE Story of how I made a hundred and fifty dollars 
‘as easily as rolling off a log” may help other girls as much as some 
of your suggestions have helped me. All summer I used my idle 
moments to make useful and fancy articles. I made baby clothes, 
doll clothes, work aprons and all the fancy trifles that people send 
for Christmas remembrances. My cousin worked, too, and between 
us we had enough made by the middle of December to have a 
“ Holiday Sale” in the 
parlorof myown house. 
I had rather dreaded 
the comments of some 
of my friends and ac- 
quaintances at my 
‘setting up store”? in 
this way; but the two 
girls whose criticism | 
afraid of 

came to me and offered 
to give me a commission of ten cents on every dollar’s worth sold if | 
would allow them to put some of their work among mine. This gave 
me an idea, and I solicited several depositors on the ten-per-cent. basis. 
My younger sisters and some of their friends I pressed into service 
to help sell, and they wore the dainty caps and aprons which they had 
worn as aides at ourchurch fair. The sale lasted for two days, and by 
the middle of the second day we were absolutely sold out and were 
taking orders for more. Altogether I made one hundred and eighty- 
five dollars, thirty-five dollars of which went to cover the expense of 
the materials and of the notices that I sent out. So I had one hundred 
and fifty dollars of clear profit. The time I spent on the work I did 
not count, for almost all of it was done while I was chatting with my 
girl friends, or on long, dull evenings. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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I] WONDER IF YOU WOULD BE INTERESTED in the way two girls made 
jelly and jam while on their vacation. In their wanderings they dis- 
covered an abandoned farm with grape-vines loaded with fruit. They 
immediately wished they could make some jam. But as they were 
camping they had no strainer—until one girl suggested using the corn- 
popper fora strainer, and that difficulty was solved. Then, by using an 
empty flour-sack fora jelly-bag and empty dried-beef jarsfor tumblers, 
they made jelly and jam to their hearts’ content. VERMONT. 


ONE Day A FRIEND OF MINE, mother of eight children, was 
overheard longing for a trip, “but she could not leave the children.” 
An adaptable girl of her acquaintance saw her chance and offered to 
take the responsibility of house and children for a few weeks. The 
mother was delighted and accepted the suggestion. The plan was a 
success, and the mother, upon her return, made the girl promise to 
come fora month each year. Other friends appreciated the sugges- 
tion, and now, in many families, when the father of the house goes 
away and his nervous wife wishes a companion this girl is ready to 
stay with her. In one instance the only daughter of an elderly 
couple wanted to take a trip; this young girl was willing to stay 
with the old people in the absence of the daughter. In another, 
a household of two did not want to close their house for the few 
weeks that they were to be away, so this girl went each morning 
to see that the house was in order. For each night, week or month 
that she helps people thus she is well paid, as she assumes a good 
deal of responsibility. NEW YORK. 


By MAKING A SPECIALTY OF BAKING ANGEL CAKE exclusively I 
have only to keep on hand the few materials which are necessary for 
it, and I can thus buy them in larger quantities than I would be able 
to if I needed a greater variety of materials. This, of course, gives me 
greater profit on each cake, and I am realizing a neat little sum from 
my cake-baking venture. I made them first for friends alone, then for 
nurses (for their patients), and later for evening parties. Mussourt. 


I MADE SoME Money LAst JUNE IN A Way that might be adopted 
by other girls who are still in school. I personally wanted something 
to remember my schooldays by, and I knew that my classmates shared 
my feeling; so I got some plain drawing-paper in 
sheets of convenient size, and ribbon in our class 
colors, orange and purple, to bind the leaves 
together into a class book. I devoted one page to 
each memorable event in our school life—oratorical 
contests and entertainments, for instance. On 
completing one book I had a big demand for 
duplicates; by the end of the year I sold a 
great many and had several dollars of clear 
profit. KANSAS. 
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Main Hall 
with lighter tone for ceiling. Reception Room—charm- 
ing and rich olive green Alabastine with greenish white 


Side wall beautiful reddish tan Alabastine 


ceiling. _Large Living Room—warm cinnamon brown 
Alabastine side wall with colonial buff ceiling. Write 
us for Alabastine numbers that will give these effects, 


A Home of Refinement 


The artistic success of a home de- 
pends upon the colors chosen for the 
walls. ‘There is no material for tinting 
your walls as good as 


Alab 


The Sanitary 





1 | = 
Coating 
The colors are permanent, and do 


not rub off; they give that artistic soft 
velvety effect. 


Color Schemes Free 


Send us an outline of your rooms, whether 
they are apartment, dwelling, office or church, 
and we will send you a correct color scheme 
free. Give the trim of your woodwork — the 
kind of a building and the number of windows 
as well as the dimensions of the room. What- 
ever the building, whether public or private, 
large or small, Alabastine will give a better 
colored wall at a less expense for maintenance 
than any other material. 

Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper, 
more effective than paint, more permanent 
than kalsomine. 
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Color Scheme for Living Room 


Soft Amber Alabastine side wall and colonial cream 
Alabastine ceiling. Write for Alabastine numbers t« 
vive exact effects. 


“Dainty Wall Decorations” 


is a richly printed and profusely illustrated 
book. ‘The illustrations are in colors on heavy 
plated paper, beautifully bound with an em- 
bossed cover in colors and contains new de- 
signs for decorating every room in the home. 
If you are planning decorating or re-decorating 
any apartment in your home, send 10 cents in 
silver or U.S, stamps for this useful and beautiful 
book. It isacomplete course in wall decoration. 


Free Samples 


Send today for free wall and ceiling designs 
done in Alabastine, and for color card and name 
of dealer in your town. 

Alabastine is a dry powder and is to be mixed 
with cold water. It comes in 16 beautiful tints 
and in pure white. Alabastine is carefully 
packed in sealed packages — it sells for 55 cents 
forany of the 16 tints, and 50 cents fora pure bril- 
liant white. The best dealers sell Alabastine. 














Alabastine for Offices 


No material gives such an easily cleaned, light- 
reflecting up-to-date wall surface as Alabastine. 
It never requires washing off and is always ready 
for re-coating without useless labor and disorder. 

The handsome office shown above is deco- 
rated with warm cinnamon brown Alabastin¢ 
side walls and cream Alabastine ceiling — the 
smaller room is in rich olive green Alabastine 
with dead white ceiling of Alabastine. Write 
for color schemes especially desirable for 
offices and public buildings. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


516 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 326, 105 Water Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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LINEN or crash book-cover may be 
made to harmonize with the surround- 
ings of anyroom. The cover shown onthe 
lett is of oyster-white crash, with the design 
done in cross-stitch in three shades of blue. 
The cover on the right is made of a grayish 
linen canvas, with the design—roses and 
forget-me-nots, with a bow of shaded blue 
—done in ribbon embroidery. Measure 
your book carefully, allowing a sixteenth of 
an inch for slipping on and a quarter of an 
inch for turning in. 
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S SHOWN in the diagram above, allow 
four inches for the inside fold. ‘The 
other dimensions represent the size of an 
ordinary book, and are given merely for 
basic measurements. 





HIS conventional cover oe VERY dainty cover for 

design is in smooth, Ween. MEG ers a summer book is this 
grayish-tan canvas, with a pee pe ge Ba, ap ; ; all-over design in coarse 
border and corner design of ees “5, ie : 4 pee ee écru crash. It is done with 
interlaced bands done in ee iii fe ‘ SR 




















a double thread of heavy 
linen floss in orange and 
brown—a lineand dot design 
with the stitches all running 
one way. ‘I'wo shades of 
blue would be pretty for this 
work, or old-rose and gray- 
green. 


violet and gold, 

The cover decorated with 
the motto, ‘‘My book and 
heart shall never part,’’ is 
painted in brown water-color 
on smooth tan linen canvas. 
Any suitable quotation could 
be done in this way. 





: “ei eees a design lends 
itself to several forms of art 

] 

I 


work. ‘The tan canvas cover with 
a band painted across the book sug- 
gests also an admirable pattern for 
stenciling. The same effect could 
be obtained by using a band of 
colored embroidery perhaps 
something left from a dress. 


Ae design in plain 
embroidery on this 

k-cover shows another 
new idea in home-made 
work. It is very effectively 


“Yr 


carried out in heavy, loose- 
ven crash, with a conven- 
al design embroidered 
Roman floss in three 
ades of green, The 
embroidery is not padded 
and 1s pressed very flat ; i * : rate all Vo 
t etore the cover is made up. : 6 i : e é; r a 
To make a complete finish 
on these covers use the same 
design alsoon the underside. 
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. f s : . : : : ! nt(N 12 which can be sup plied 
Transjer patterns jor the jour numbered designs shown on this page are included in one pattern ( No. 14139), which ¢ é piiee 
upon receipt oj its price, which is ten cents, post-jree. Order by number jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mau, steadis 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Opaque Shade 
overcomes Hol- 
land's faults, but 
doesn’t wea 
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ave 


the difference 


Brenlin will outwear 
three ordinary shades 


Thousands of dollars are wasted every year 


because shades have to be replaced after very 
little wear. 


Brenlin is made without filling of any kind, 


There is nothing about it to crack. 
This difference in material 
makes the difference in wear 


And Brenlin really shades. 
It doesn’t show shadows like Holland. It 


won’t wrinkle—won’t fade. 


Brenlin is made in all colors, ivory white, 


cream, ecru, reds, greens, ete., and Brenlin 
Duplex, light one side, dark the other. 


The name 





is perforated in 


the edge of every yard. Be sure it is there. 
It is your protection against shades that look 
like Brenlin when new but do not wear. 


Write for samples and names of the dealers 


in your town. 


7 foot shade, 38 inches wide, complete with 
fe 3 


best roller, $1.00. .Other sizes in proportion. 


CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 




































2043-2053 Reading Road Cincinnati 
ao se a ane en 
a —~o=<—errm: Holland Shade 
shows shad- 
My ows, wrinkles, 
sags, lets in a 
; glare. 
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A Brenlin Shade 


renlls 


Patented 1906, ‘Trade Mark Registered. 


Really shades and wears 
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Panamas renewed 


We take an e~ 
old Panama V~ 
like this: 
and transform 
it to look like 
this: — correct 
head size. 


a tl 
“ge 4 









With us renovating Panama hats is a 
fine art. We've had 69 years experience. 
Our special finish not only equals new 
but gives an appearance e of fineness found 
only in the higher grades of new Panamas. 





Hats not injured with acid 


Price $2.00. Write for circular showing differ- 


ent style and telling how to send your old hat 
JOHN W. CALVER & CO. 
704 Arch Street Philadelphia 


Established 1840 








Toot} & TOILE, PREPARATIONS 


fifteen in the family, all good 





here 1s no Con ylex- 
| 





mt STH ion powder equal to 
NLUNG é . 
\ ee anitol Face Powder. 





ENGRAVED 
10 WEDDING $'700 
INVITATIONS —=s 


} 


| GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1304-126 State St., Chicago, Ill 
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If you owna 
home or ever 
expect to, 
send for our 
book on home 
improvement 


T tells of the uses of concrete 
as a material for making 
sidewalks, posts, curbs, cis- | 
terns, steps, seats, cellar floors | 
and other improvements. | 
It is not a technical book ; 
is a book for you—the home 
owner. Kt explains every detail 
of the work, simply and clearly, 
so that you, yourself, can apply 
this wonderful material to home 
improvement without skilled 
help. This book, 


“Concrete 
Construction 


About the Home 
and on the Farm’”’ 


(mailed free upon request) 
has two purposes. One is to 
introduce concrete into your 
home surroundings. ‘The other 


is to emphasize the fact that 


—the success of con- 
crete construction 
depends upon the 
quality of the cement. 





NONE JUSTASGOOD 





“Portland” is a kind of cement. | 
“Atlas” is a kind of Portland | 
Cement—the kind that is recog- | 
nized everywhere as the stand- | 
ard; the kind that is absolutely 
pure and always uniform; the 
kind that the Government pur- 
chased for use in building the 
Panama Canal. ‘Atlas’ is made 
in only one grade—the same 
for everybody. 


Other bocks on building will interest you: 
**Concrete Cottages”’ (mailed free) 


**Concrete Country moeaennns’ . 
(delivery charges 25 cents) 


**Reinforced Concrete in F actory Construction”’ 


(delivery charges 10 cents). 


tHe AT LAS corto CEMENT co. 
Dept. 66, 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest capacity of any cement company in the 
world — over 40,000 barrels per day. 


























HIS unusual and attractive little cottage, 











which was built some time ago in 


California, is intended to express the Craftsman idea in house-building. While 
it is somewhat conventional in design it is, nevertheless, distinctive and charming 


in effect. 


The aim of the designer was to develop a style of house for a moderate 


amount of money which would embody the essential features of comfort, simplicity 
and beauty, and which would at the same time be so simply planned that the cares 
of housekeeping would be reduced to the minimum. 





The Living-Room Gives a Good Idea of the Interior Craftsman Construction 






T 
S| | BEDROOM 
BEDROOM |E=@ 96" X.9'6” 


10 OX 160 


HALL 











DINING- 
ROOM 







CHINA BCLOS. 


1#'O” X 23'0" 





6° X13'9" 








The Floor Plan is Very Simple 





HE cottage is of plain shingle construction, but 

the front is relieved of any suggestion of sever- 
ity by an attractive terrace of cement tile which 
extends the full width of the house, and is covered 
with a pergola, over which climbing vines could be 
trained, thus affording a pleasant shade during 
part of the year. In planning the kitchen special 
care was given to make it compact and convenient. 
The sink, range and pantry are all recessed, leav- 
ing the room rectangular in shape; and the drain- 
board of the sink forms a shelf under the opening 
into the china-closet in the dining-room. The 
living-room and dining-room are decorated in 
varying shades of copper, and most of the furniture 
in the house is Craftsman, In the living-room the 
lighting is done by lanterns suspended from the 
beams by wrought-iron chains. 

Adapted from an article published in ‘* The 
Craftsman” Magazine. 


THE CONTRACT PRICE OF THIS COTTAGE 


Foundation and cement work $ 310 
RMIRTEN a ek ontay “Goa oa Sete es OS. Gl i! «s 250 
Hardware. ailrie ets a 
Electric fixtures and wiring . SUP ar Pegriet 125 
Mantels andchimneys , . . . pereay es hs 115 
eee a cs We, a Gs wr a 200 
Painting . . : ed eee 185 
Lumber and ¢ arpentry Set See ee . 2000 

Total «. . . « $3260 


In the Dining-Room the Built-in Sideboard and China-Closets are the Features 
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O BUILDa house of moderate 

cost that would not only ful- 
fill the requirements of a home, 
but would also rent easily when 
furnished, was the scheme of 
two clever bachelor girls. Thus 
they thought to make the house 
an investment whenever they 
wished to go away on a vaca- 
tion. They sought the aid of a 
competent architect, and while 
their demands required the most 
careful planning the outcome is 
practical and pleasing. The 
house stands on a rough cement 
foundation and is covered with 
** shakes’? stained a golden- 
brown. The two chimneys are 
also of rough cement. All the 
trim, including the pergola and 
porches, is rustic in effect and 
stained a tone darker than the 
house. A special feature of 
the exterior is the number 
of porches—there being 
three on the first floor and 
one on the second floor, 

On entering the living- 
room, which is shown be- 
low, the visitor sees first 
a generous-sized brick 
fireplace with a raised 
hearth, On the left of this 
is a built-in wood-box 
which shows a woman’s 
hand in the designing. It 
contains a smaller box that 
can be lowered mechanically 
into the cellar where the wood is 
kept 5 in a house where there are 
no small boys this is a helpful 
contrivance. 


HE wood finish throughout 
the first floor is pine, stained 

a brownish-tan mixed with a 
very little green —the green tone 
being carried out on the walls 
of the living-room. The walls of 
the other rooms are variations of 
the same color: the dining-room 
is a blue-green, the bedroom a 
gray-green and the sewing-room 
a yellow-green. An example of 
_the economy of space practiced 
throughout this house is shown 
in the stairway, whichis a com- 
bination of front and back 
stairsinone. As the back stairs 
ascend from the screened porch 
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the Screened Sleeping-Porch 


A Detail Showing the 
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there is no danger of odors aris- 
ing from the kitchen. And right 
here in the kitchen is another in- 
dividual touch—the range is 
provided with a hood which aids 
in carrying off the odors and 
smoke, In the dining-room the 
built-in sideboard is fitted with 
a concealed slide which opens 
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HEN the exterior view of this bungalow was published in THE JOURNAL last 
spring so many inquiries were received from our readers about it that it seemed 
worth while to show it again in detail, giving views of the interior with a floor plan 


and the estimate of cost. 


Being built on such simple lines it has a decidedly sub- 


stantial appearance and is just the sort of home to fill the requirements of a small 
family. Then, too, as the rooms are so well placed and all on one floor it would be 
very easy to do the work without the aid of a servant. 














Heatthat makes 


complete 





There are thousands of 
houses that need only to 
be furnished with the 
home-making comfort of 
Steam, Hot-Water, or 
Vacuum heating to se- 
cure good tenants or 


ready purchasers. No 


ie oma | Oe ae | i hie tod 
i... — mm eerie | bedroom with its own bath was one wi ong live ina 
Pow || | as oe. poorly heated house, and 

THEFIRSTFLOOR PLAN sel T IS doubtful whether one the vacant house goes to 
Pe a a ies oeacae pieces much faster than 





Detail Showing the Pergola Porch With 
the Screened Sleeping-Porch Above 


{ 


{ 








and closets. There is a cooling 
closet in the kitchen to save ice, 
cupboards for pots and pans and 
kitchen linen, and a number of 
smaller ones, The screened 
porch has a large closet, and 
Stationary tubs’ with 
hinged covers, which 
serve as an ironing table 
and also provide a place 

for preparing vegetables 
and pastry. In the big 
linen-closet opening from 
the sewing-room the 
shelves are movable, so 
that it is possible to pull 
them out into a better light. 
On the second floor the wood 
finish is the same as that of the 
first floor, and, except that the 
sleeping-rooms are more dainty, 
they are furnished much the 
same as the living-rooms. Each 
bedroom has exceptionally large 
closet space, while two corners 
of the attic make ample store- 
room. Thesecondbathevenina 
house of this size will be appreci- 
ated, and it will prove a good 
investment especially when the 





The Generous- Sized Fireplace Gives a Cheerful Atmosphere to the Living-Room 


N THE exterior of this house the white trim contrasts most agreeably with the 
dark-brown stain of the clapboard walls and shingled roof. And white brackets 
under each of the front windows, and a large box outside the dining-room windows 
filled with blossoming geraniums, add another pleasing touch, and just a bit of 
ornamentation is suggested in the porch wall, where white lattice is set in like a 


medallion. 


In the interior the walls are plastered and tinted in soft, warm tones, 


and the woodwork is stained a dark oak color. A perfectly plain fireplace of red brick, 
with a mantel-shelf stained a dark brown, is a special feature of the living-room. On 


the right of the fireplace is a built-in book- 
case with leaded-glass doors, the same de- 
sign being also used in the upper cupboard 
of the built-in sideboard in the dining-room. 
Kitchen and pantry are supplied with an 
abundance of convenient shelves and 
drawers, and there are two stationary tubs 
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one which is occupied. 


(MERICAN x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


will attract and hold tenants 
at 10% to 15% higher rentals; 
property sells quicker, and 
owner gets back the full cost 
of the heating outfit. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are annually replac- 
ing thousands of old-fashioned 
heating equipments that have 
been found wasteful and want- 
ing in OLD cottages, houses, 
stores, churches, schools, etc. 
Ever hear of any one going 
back to other forms of heating 
once they have tried our way ? 


ET Sevan oe ee on the screened porch. In fact, it is a house z Any argument in that to you? 
warn | (ROOM eo igthrly Slalsteger in which every effort has been put forth to or fey cor | s - 
60-1120 Jax izo§ | : The outdoor sleeping-room or simplify housekeeping = Don’t delay investigat- 
\T TIC HALL clos] / porch is furnished with two alee ae. or ing this well-paying 
ey CTT Tass eo i. large couches, and the bachelor THE ACTUAL Cost or THIS Bt ad LIVING: @ permanent investment 
200M feet ASLEEPING-ROoM girls declare that it is more com- arc eS pct een V4 BEDROOM || ROOM DINING: | with its marked fuel, 
x 140 { p20 4176 fortable to sleep there than to be =r OR oP : ee oi 2°3°X14'0"" 12°0"x 176". ROOM i] labor, and repair sav- 
BEDROO [- i - Shut up in the house, These are Ane ad ae oe gay “70 git @x120" bh ings, besides the greater 
1561200" Vn ] but a few of the individual ideas Paintin PAR iat Para 110 oe a comfort, health protec- 
Jattic ? of this convenient and artistic Electric wiring . ip ee 35 7 PORCH | tion, cleanliness, safety, 
| a ‘a Mt fener house in which the feminine Foundation and chimney . hes 100 25'9°X 70" | and durability. Just the 
4) fa . touch makes an appeal to any Hardware. : Pare : 6) H season to get the serv- 
La = Tr real lover of a home. Millwork . . ose eet oY ices of the most skill- g 
sig THE SECOND-FLOOR PLAN ei Shades and fixtures . . a 50 ful fitters. Prices are 
Total .. . $2000 The Rooms are Conveniently Placed now most favorable. 














The Dining-Room is Well Lighted and Furnished in the Simple Mission Style 
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re cities of America and Europe 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 25, CHICAGO 
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Have You 
Tried 


nolan 


“THE GUARANTEED HOSE Of QUALITY” 


If not —why not — when 

we will send you a Sample 
pair of Lisle-Like hose for 25c, 
the mere cost of the yarn and 
the postage, or better still, Pure 
Silk Lisle for 35c 
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Six Pairs Guaranteed 
to Wear Six Months 


That’s the ‘*Knotair’® kind. Fine, Sheer, Lisle-like 
in Quality and guaranteed to wear, stay whole, and need 
no darning for Six AJonths, or new hose FREE, 

American made of the finest American long staple yarn 
Triple cross- woven at the vital points where ordinary hose 
give way. We guarantee the dye will not fade, rustorcrock. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Clip off attached coupon, mail to-day with 25c ‘in 
any convenient way) and we will send you, prepaid, 
One Sample Pair of MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-Like 
Eose, with the privilege that, after you have ex- 
amined the hose and are pleased with them, you can 
have the remaining Five Pairs and a guarantee for 
the Six Pairs against wear for Six Months for 
$1.75. For35c we will send you Pure Silk Lisle 
Hose and the remaining Five Pairs and the guar- 
antee for Six Pairs, Six Months, for $2.65. 




















MEN'S and WOMEN'S lisle-like hose (Black, Tan 
and Grey), Women's with /nter/aced Garter Splicing, 


ge keeascueret $2.00 te 


MEN'S and WOMEN’S PURE SILK LISLE hose 
(for formal occasions), MEN'S in Black, Tan, Grey, 
Navy Blue, Burgundy, Green and Purple. WOMEN'S 
in Black, White, Tan, Ox Blood, Copenhagen, Green, 
Heliotrope, Purple, Pink and Sky Blue, with /2terlaced 
Garter Splicing, Six Pairs, Guaranteed $ 
Six Months a) era a. a er 3.00 
Send size, color or assorted colors if desired and 
remittance according to the quality desired. Ask for 
booklet ‘‘Knotair Kinks,’’ it tells you_all_about 
“*The Guaranteed Hose of Quality."" IT’S FREE. 
The Best Dealers Wanted Everywhere 
KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY 
5309 Westminster Avenue 


West 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 














Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 


Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


AY Lyon, ADS. 











Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
combining strength and 
¥e art. Forlawns,churches, ' 
cemeteries, Send for i Ri) 


Free Catalog. Address 


-THE WARD FENCE CO. | 
Box 685, Decatur, Ind. 
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By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 





Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Temperature of the Bath [ 

MILDRED. Generally speak- 
ing the warm bath is better taken 
at night. ‘The temperature of the 
water varies between 94 degrees 
and 104 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
cold sponge bath in the morning 
is taken with water between 55 
degrees and 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The warm, soap bath is 
the cleansing bath; while the coo! 
or cold sponge is stimulating, 
toning up the muscular walls of 
the blood-vessels. If such a bath 
has the effect of making you 
shiver and turn blue you may 





make up your mind to one of DRAWN BY ANWA GARRETT 


two things: either that you are not taking it 
sensibly, or else that it is unsuitable for you. 


A Rubber Band Instead of Dental Floss 


MELVA. Some dentists advise the use of a 
small rubber band instead of dental floss for 
running between the teeth. Sometimes floss 
instead of dislodging the bits of food presses 
them closer to the gum. 


Causes and Cures for Corns 


Hirpa. Corns are caused by friction and 
intermittent pressure, which on their part are 
due to ill-fitting boots and shoes. The hard corn 
is shaped like a cone with the apex pressing 
downward on sensitive nerves. This condition 
causes the pain. To cure a corn the hard, horny 
skin composing it must be softened. This is 
accomplished by painting the corn with a ten per 
cent. solution of salicylic acid in flexible collo- 
dion. ‘The application is, as a rule, made for 
several successive days. A camel’s-hair brush 
is very convenient for painting the corn. ‘The 
normal skin about the corn should be protected 
by a coating of mutton tallow before the solu- 
tion is applied. 


White Spots on the Nails 


CLARISSA. The origin of white spots on the 
nails seems to be somewhat obscure. ‘The every- 
day cause, however, appears to be too vigorous 
use of the manicure instruments. 


Suggestions to Stammerers 

SCHOOLGIRL. Every girl who stammers will 
find it helpful to throw back the head and fill the 
lungs thoroughly before beginning to speak. 
This practice is also well followed out at inter- 
vals during speaking. If you suffer from this 
defect attack your words without fear and with 
a full, resonant voice. Some authorities recom- 
mend reading or reciting in front of a mirror. 


The Cause of Boils 


FRANCES. Boils are due toa microbe, and the 
disease is contagious. External in its origin, 
internal treatment has no direct effect upon the 
disease, although it may improve the general 
health, thus diminishing the inflammation 
caused by boils. 


“How Often Shall I Shampoo My Hair?” 

Evsie. There is a common idea that frequent 
washing of the scalp is harmful, tending to cause 
early loss of hair. As to the effect of scalp- 
washing on the growth of the hair, facts go to 
show that the results are rather beneficial than 
injurious. If the scalp and hair are left too dry 
by the bath with soap and water, the use of a 
very little sweet almond oil will remedy the con- 
dition. Careful brushing also stimulates the 
oil glands. 


Removal of Scars 


H. V. B. A scar is composed of new tissue 
formed after various kinds of injuries to the skin. 
If a scar is so disfiguring as to be a deformity it 
can often be excised. Of course a ‘‘line” scar 
will be left, but this is often insignificant in com- 
parison with the original blemish. 


Rubbing the Eyes When Sleepy 


OFFREDA. The reason for this common prac- 
tice is found in the fact that during sleep some 
of the secretions are decreased in amount—for 
example, the tears. When on account of a 
sleepy condition the surface of the eyes becomes 
dry we instinctively rub the eyes to stimulate 
the natural secretion, 


The “Sanitary Conscience” 

Ray. It was known by Hippocrates twenty- 
three centuries ago that impure drinking-water 
causes disease. ‘Typhoid fever, cholera, and 
doubtless often diarrhoea and dysentery, are 
among water-borne diseases. ‘The instincts of 
man, as well as of most animals, revolt at” the 
idea of ‘consciously taking any impurity into the 
system. ‘These inborn instincts, which consti- 
tute the sanitary conscience, as Soyka says, de- 
mand purity of food and water, as they insist on 
cleanliness of the body, of clothing, and of the 
dwelling.” 

About Warts 

BLANCHE. The coincidence between warts 
and constipation has often been noticed by those 
who have made a careful study of the skin. 
Treatment directed to the correction of intes- 
tinal sluggishness has been followed by disap- 
pearance of the warts. : 
Common Beverages 

LucINDA. Water is the only really necessary 
drink. Other beverages add variety bv way of 
being more pleasant or more stimulating. The 
stimulating effect of tea is due to theine, as well 
as to warmth. The grateful taste and aroma 
are due to certain volatile substances brought 
out by infusion. Caffeine gives to coffee its 
stimulating character. Cocoa is more of a food 
than either coffee or tea, for in it are proteids, fats 
and carbohydrates. 


Skin Horns 

Outvia. The tiny horn that you descrike as 
springing from the margin of the ear is some- 
times observed in elderly people. It may be 
easily removed by a slight surgical operation. 





The Microbes of the Skin 
INQUIRER. A very interesting 
experiment has been tried by fast- 
ening different kinds of sterilized 
material to the underclothing in 
order to discover the varieties of 
microbes existing on the skin. 
At the end of one day there were 
found on a small piece of linen 
worn next tothe skin of the upper 
arm, 28 colonies of germs; at the 
end of two days the number had 
increased to 4180 colonies. Cot- 
ton goods tested in the same way 
gave a count of 1o5 at the end 
i} of one day, 1870 at the end of 
two days. Woolen goods showed 
at the end of one day 606, at the end of two 
days 6799 colonies. It is very significant, in 
considering soiled underclothing, to learn that 
after these materials had been in contact with 
the skin for four days it was impossible to esti- 
mate the colonies of microbes on account of 
their great numbers. 


A Good Tonic for Oily Hair 


H. J. F. Here is the hair-tonic formula that 
you request: Witch-hazel, 2 ounces; alcohol, 2 
ounces; distilled water, 1 ounce; resorcin (re- 
sublimed), 40 grains. Thi: may be rubbed well 
into the scalp once a day for atime. The resub- 
limed resorcin is the only kind that should be 
used. The ordinary commercial resorcin is 
unsuitable, as it sometimes causes discoloration 
of the hair. 


Acne and Cold Hands 

GENEVIEVE. Often when a girl suffers from 
acne she is annoyed by cold hands and feet, a 
coated tongue and constipation. Of course, the 
facial congestion and eruption are increased by 
these general conditions. Necessarily, then, gen- 
eral hygienic measures form an important part 
of the treatment. A_ sensible diet, vigorous 
cleansing with soap, and cold bathing are among 
these measures. 


Excessive Perspiration 

MABEL. Weakness and any kind of excite- 
ment often give rise to excessive perspiration. 
Sometimes excessive sweating of the feet is 
hereditary. A good lotion for this trouble is 
composed of eight grains of tannic acid to four 
fluid ounces of bay rum. 


Ventilation of the Bedroom 

GLapys. The cause of your disturbed sleep 
is not far to find since you keep your window 
closed at night. If consumptives and babies 
thrive by sleeping in the open air there is surely 
no reason why girls should fear fresh air. The 
effects of bad air breathed during sleep are just 
as serious as when it is breathed during the 
waking hours. 


Insufficient Sleep 


WorkKER. Ambitious girls often take too little 
sleep. The signs of insufficient sleep are both 
mental and physical. Pale skin, heavy eyelids, 
dark rings under the eyes are often the warning 
signals. ‘Try an earlier bed hour for a time. 


The Effect of Alum on the Teeth 


EVELYN. Alum is most destructive to the 
enamel. Its action on the other constituents of 
the teeth varies, but is not so powerful. 


Squinting of the Eyes 

MARJORIE. Oftentimes this defect is due to 
the overstraining of certain of the eye muscles. 
Many girls who squint are not in robust physical 
state. Such a condition ought never to be 
experimented with at home. 


The Greek Bath is Refreshing 

ALexiA. As your skin is dry and harsh an oil 
rub will be beneficial and will doubtless add 
greatly to your comfort. The Greek bath, in 
which seven parts of pure olive oil and one part 
of lavender-water are used, is delightfully refresh- 
ing. ‘The mixture is rubbed well into the skin 
while the body is kept warm, This bath is taken 
for three successive nights. 
One Reason for Manicuring 

G. F. G. A very important reason why nails 
should not be allowed to grow too long is on 
account of the dirt that is apt to grow under 
them, harboring germs. A strong argument 
against biting the finger-nails is the presence of 
these germs. 


Superfluous Hair 


HELEN. If you will send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope I will gladly write you what 
you wish to know about superfluous hair. 


Ingrowing Toe-Nail 


Dora. Cut the toe-nail straight across. 
Sometimes in this trouble a V-shaped piece is 
cut from the middle of the free border of the 
nail. An orange-wood stick is preferable to a 
knife for cleansing both toe-nails and finger-nails. 


Relaxation for the Thin Girl 


JOSEPHINE. Learn how to relax, both in ac- 
tion and in rest, because nervous tension is one 
of the banes of this condition. When you take 
your daily periods of rest let down the tension of 
your muscles and nerves by some exercise. You 
will find it most restful simply to open and close 
the eyes slowly and drowsily, simulating sleep; 
stop thinking and yield to the soothing influence 
of the movement of the eyelids. 


To Make the Waist Flexible 


Jutta. Take the standing position and inhale 
deeply; then stretch the right arm up as high as 
you can close to the head, reaching downward 
as far as possible with the left hand. Uncon- 
sciously you will sway toward the left. Next let 
the right arm come down and the left arm go 
up. Alternate these movements, using your 
arms like a windmill. This is excellent exercise 
for the muscles of the waist, and for a torpid 
liver it is most effective. 
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‘FORMERLY Soap 
using Women— Tired 
—Cross—Sick. Men who 
dreaded the Home-com- 
ing. No Wonder! 
NOW with Millions 
of Women the old time 
Yearly upset for House- 
cleaning is out of date. 
The PEARLINE user 
‘knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the 
year round, because of the 
Neate nd Perfect Clean- 
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A New Way to Dry 








Lace Curtains _ 


The old way — stretching and drying 
them on the floor—was a back-breaking | 
task. It meant sore thumbs, a house 
upset, and curtains often soiled all ove: 
again in the clumsy handling. 

3ut_ now a new way has been found 
that lets you have fresh, clean curtains 
all the time. You will know how easy 
it is when you use 


The “No-Piece” Curtain Stretcher 


This handy stretcher holds them perfectly, leav- 
ing not a wrinkle or kink anywhere, It take 
only a few minutes to put a curtain in it. Me 
able adjustable pins, sliding in the grooved fran 
hold the scalloped edges, stretching it unifon 
and smooth. ‘The highest price French laund 
could do your curtains no better, though it w« 
cost you more, to say nothing of the wear and t } 
The stretcher itself is made of select w 

basswood, neatly finished and stoutly put togethe 

It folds up, and when not in use takes up I | 
room than a bag of golf sticks. Send dealer’ 
name on a postal and we'll mail you free our valu 
able booklet, ‘‘Curtain Secrets.” Every won 
keeping house ought to have it. Write tod 


Chicago Curtain Stretcher Co. 











| 
| 
— 


104 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 











one Fun Forfar 
-“Mysterious—Amusing-—~J All! 
DAWES INDOOR BOOMERANG GUN ie 
shoots a paper boomerang in an 8-Ft. circle, aston” ™&_= 

ishing everyone — Perfectly harmless — Agents } 

Dawes Outdoor Boomerang Gun shoots 8&? jag 

in 30. Ft. circle Either Gan Postpaid 25 gWanted f 
Stevens Mfg. Co.,116 So. t. -" New 

“—~~—Minneapolis, Minn, ——--—_ c 4 
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Come Into the Light 





There are better ways for baking beans than you can employ at home. 
make beans more delicious, more digestible. 


We are not rivals, madam. 


There are some few foods which must be factory 
cooked, because no housewife has the facilities. 
Crackers and beans are among them. 


Beans baked at home ferment and form gas. You 
know that. It is because they don’t digest. 


Beans baked at home are mushy and broken — 
crisped on the top and half baked in the middle. 


You can easily prove that every soul at your table 
prefers to have beans nutty, mealy and whole. Give 
them their choice and they will all take Van Camp’s. 

Yet the trouble is not due to your lack of skill. 
It is due to your lack of facilities. 





We employ steam ovens; you must use dry heat. 
We can heat our steam ovens to 245 degrees without 
bursting or scorching a bean. 


We bake in small parcels so the full heat goes 
through. Some of your beans get but 100 degrees. 





an(amps 


Ways that 


Ways that save you trouble. 





Our beans are all baked alike — baked until they’ll 
digest. So our beans are not heavy. They don’t 
ferment and form gas. 


We bake our tomato sauce into the beans, and 
get a delicious blend. The result is, a dish of super- 
lative zest— nutty, mealy and whole. 





Such beans mean more than you know. 


Beans are 23% nitrogenous—84% nutriment. They 
contain more food value than the choicest beef, yet 
they don’t cost one-third as much. 


They are appetizing, hearty and economical. All 
people like them and want them often. ‘They can 
be served in a score of ways. 


And they are ready to serve. No work and no 
waiting. Every can in the pantry means a hearty 
mea! —fresh and savory —to be served steaming hot 
in ten minutes. 


Don’t you think it worth while to serve a can of 
Van Camp’s, and learn if these claims are true? 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK»’°BEANS 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other baked beans, for the difference 1s vast. 


brand controls one-tenth so much trade. 


__ We buy only the choicest of Michigan beans. 
I hen we pick out by hand the whitest and plumpest. 


We pay $2.25 per bushel for these premier beans, 
though we could buy beans for 30 cents. 


_ We make our sauce from whole, ripe tomatoes, 
picked when the juice fairly sparkles. We spend 
to make it five times as much as some ready-made 
sauce would cost. 


No other 


None is one-half so good. 


No tomatoes picked orcen, NO SCTaps from a 
canning factory. ‘Vhat is the secret of Van Camp's 
Havor and zest. 

Don’t expect cheap beans, poor sauce and wrong 
methods to make such a dish as we make. Don't let 
someone spoil for you Nature’s choicest food. 


Insist on Van Camp’s and know, for your own 
sake, how good beans can be. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Lstassished 1861 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Style *U” 
Permanent 


Tone Beauty 


is the result of ingenious design, 
high-grade materials and skilled 
workimanship—the proof of real, 

lasting worth. 

With no instrument is this quality 

more thoroughly associated than the 

Packard Piano. 

Go into any home owning a 
Packard. No matter how many years 
in use you will find it even better 
today than when first displayed in 
the dealer’s showrooms. 

It is so made that the characteristic 
singing tone retains its original charm 
for a lifetime—a dur ability which 
makes the Packard the unsurpassed 
piano investment for the family. 

Know how satisfying the Packard 
is. We will arrange for you to hear 
it wherever you live. Write today for 
catalog and our easy terins of selling. 


The Packard Company / 
Dent. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. i 
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My Booklet on 























Is Invaluable 
to Housekeepers 


TO matter what make 
iN of refrigerator you are 
C.H.Leomrd using, it tells you many im- 

Prest. portant things about how to 
save ice, kecp food sweet a long time, 
etc., etc. I have been making refriget 
ators 40 years and know the good and 
bad points about every kind of ice box. 
The culmination of this life study is the 


Leonard Cre 


Cleanable : 
Refrigerator 


Genuine porcelainlined, 
fused on sheet steel at 
a heat of 2500 degrees 
—not simply baked like 
bread. Look for the 
Trade Mark, itis your 
safeguard, 
This is a perfect re- 
frigerator, cleanable by simply wiping with 
adampcloth; saves half your ice bill; wood- 
work proof ag: minat injury by water; twelve 
insulated walls; airtight doors. A better 
refrigerator for all practical purposes can- 
not bebuiltatany price. ‘Thisstyleshown 
above $33, freight paidas faras the Miss- 
issippi and Ohiorivers. Size3% 3x21x46 
polished oak, quarter sawed panels. 
Ask also for free sample of porcelain lining 
and catalog showing 30styles. For 































sale by 
dealers or shipped direct from factory. 


1 
oo C.H. LEONARD, Prest. 
size) Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
Grand 2 Bapide, Mich. Look 
102 Clyde Park for the 


= Wakees WaALh 





AVE. _ATRADE MARK 
GED 


PORCELAIN 


Refrigerators 





Boquets of Spring 
Flowers worked in 
Colored Enamels 
Paneled in Gold 


Elegant for Wedding Gifts 


All sorts of beautiful things 
in China painted to order by 


Professional Artists. Mono- 
grams and crest a specialty 


If your dealer does 
Bot carry Pickard 
China, write us for 
name of one who does 


None Genuine 
without this 
Trade Mark 


Pickard Studios, Ravenswood Chicago, III. 
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two things that one 
must do in order to keep a city 
boy straight. The first of these 
is to put him into good phys- 
f ical condition as a prelude to 
y getting him into good mental 
condition. The second thing 
him ent things to do which will 
interesting than the abnormal things 
might do. 

Now it is as foolish to try to make a 
boy who is in bad physical trim do the things 
which are part of physical well-being by lec- 
turing him as it would be to try to make a 
fast runner out of a man with a strained leg- 
muscle by lecturing him on the desirability of 
breaking a track record. And when you have 
brought a boy up to health it is positively fool- 
ish to think you are going to keep him there by 
lecturing him instead of providing healthy oc- 


» are 





is to rae 
be more 


he 


about 


cupations which are the normal outlets of a 
healthy physical condition. And yet parents 
expect boys who are full of energy to mope 


around the house in idleness and be good. 


He Lives Under Artificial Conditions 


ARENTS are very likely to forget that the city 

boy of today is forced to live in conditions 
which are highly artificial to all children, and that 
systematic means must be used to give the grow- 
ing boy achance to be normal. The very prosper- 
ity of acity means physical poverty for the child. 
Every new building which goes up on a vacant 
lot means that the boy has one less place in 
which to play —one less place in which he can do 
the things he ought to do. 

The natural effect on the boy, unless amuse- 
ments are provided, is a lowered physical tone 
and the nervousness which comes from lack of 
energy. And it is in great part due to this 
nervousness that the boy takes to smoking ciga 
rettes, which are a mild narcotic. Or he 
grow moody around the house too 
much, and this, in the face of the grow- 
the 
may lead to other abnormalities even less desir- 
able than cigarette 
This effect of the 

the 


may 
and 


brooding; 


hang 


ing assertion of conditions of adolescence, 


smoking. 


growing congestion of cities 


on physique of children is not a theory. 
My records of first examinations of boys who 
have come for gymnasium work during the 


past sixteen years show a curve of 
tion almost in proportion to the 
kyline. I can almost tell the 
operations in a 
physical 


ne ighbor hood. 


deteriora- 
rise of the 
extent ol 


given section 


city’s 
recent 
of the 
boys 


building 
city by 
from that 


the condition of new 


What Parents Should Do 


what are we going to do about it to help 


OW, 

these boys? It is useless to give them bottles 
when what they need is the 
work off steam by using their muscles. And yet 
the average doctor, unless he be wise in his own 
generation, will give medicine simply because he 
knows how to write a prescription calling for 
drugs, but cannot devise a formula which will 
give the boy happiness, occupation, and exercise 
which is fun. 


of tonic chance to 


The thing to do is for parents in a neighbor- 
hood to combine—and it is my experience that 
very few parents of boys are not seeking the 
solution of this problem—and hire a vacant lot 
or a large room, equip it with simple apparatus 
and put in charge of it a real man who knows 
boys, knows how to train them physically, and 
understands howtokeepthem so busy having nor- 
mal fun that they will have no time for mischief. 
Or, if this be impossible, see that the boy has a 
chance to enjoy the gymnasium operated by the 
church or some other responsible organization. 

3ut shun the place where the not 
kept busy and are allowed to idle, for it may be 
a fertile field for bad language and cruel mis- 
information about very vital matters. 


boys are 


The surest way of keeping a straight boy as 
he is is to supply him constantly with interest- 
ing things to do and think about, 


interesting 
results to achieve. 


lor every thought about a 
desirable thing, every enthusiasm for a healthy 
pursuit, leaves less room for morbid thinking— 
morbid pursuits. It is better to encourage 
good things than to discourage bad things. The 
wise advertiser tells what to buy than 
what not to buy. 


rather 


An Interest in Physical Development 
N PARTICULAR, do not tl 


short-sightedly discourage 


1oughtlessly or 
a healthy interest 
in physical development. Not long ago I visited 
a family where the boy was teased by his elders 
for ‘*stuck” on his physical condition. 
The boy was very proud of his muscles, but his 


being 


parents had made him sheepish about his little 
vanity, and he was gradually made 
ashamed of this interest. They did not know it, 
but they very dangerous thing. 
For if a boy can be induced to take a pride in his 
bodily prowess he has got an interest which will 
lead him to take good care of his body, and so 
avoid things which he knows will handicap his 
development into perfect form. It is a perfectly 
normal interest—a potent 3 healthy interest, 
one to be encouraged rather than made the sub- 
ject of derision. To twit a boy about the natural 
clothing ef his bones is as bad as it would be to 
tease him about taking care of his clothes and 
keeping them neat and well-fitting. 


being 


were doing a 
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Underwear 
FOR MEN 


Summer 
FOR BOYS 


Ti 


In filling the prescription for a boy's summer 


outfit, remember Z2xén/~ is the most important 
ingredient. 


Biber Label 
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on every Gannent 
makes you sure you're getting what you ask for. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Specially designed for wear and tear of real 
boys —no holes in Zu but the ones that 
are meant to be there. 
Every boy wants Zoén and every mother 
knows he ought to have it-—-not because he 
wants it, but because it keeps him cool and 


clean and healthy. 
BOY 9 Shirts and Drawers 25c 
50c 


Per Garment 
9 Shirts and Drawers 
M en Per Garment 
Union Suits, Boys’ 50c; Men's $1.00. 
All standard styles and sizes from little boys te life- 


size men, in the new "Porosknit" booklet. Send forit. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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rteen years we have sold our good 


















“Direct From Workshop” 
Our catalog is a book of 160 pages 
with pictures of 10,000 articles 
Dinmonds, Watches, Gold OF 
and SilverJewelryand Table A 








4 Our 
Ware; It reaches over a : 
‘ ‘ price 
million home w ive thou 1 
« fsati custo r ire oO 
in your state. It’s Wwe Save 
beautiful book — full you one 


of suggestions for 


third of your 


Birthday, Grad- eo. purchasemoney, 
uation, and y “e guarantee 
Wedding eich article — we 
Gitts,. prepay the postage, 

and guarantee safe 


delivery. We will please 
you ofreturn yourmoney, 
Our catalog tells the story. 
Itis FREE. Send for it. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
# 16 Ontario Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 






of yours 


is the 

greatest adjunct 

te refined home train- 

ing. Wins every boy’s enthu- 
siasm and confidence. Bright, breezy 


stories of adventure, travel, history, biography, 
and world events, beautifully illustrated. Proper 
amount of sports and games, and departinents of 
photography, electricity, stamps, curios, carpentry, 
how to do things, how to make things. To delight 
and develop your boy, SEND $1 00 FOR A 
“ULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

On sale at all news-stands at ieenk 


Sprague Publishing Co., 104 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


What is that boy 

















‘STORK SCISSORS | 


Sent —_ for 50c 


3% inches long 


Finest pa 


The very | 
fine steel and 
sharp points for 
embroidery have 
made Stork Scissors most 

highly prized by their possessors 
as they have been difficult to ob- 
tain and the usual price is $1.00 
or more. Our large importation 
enables us to sell them for 50 cts. 









Onur 250-page catalogue contains many novelties 
it Gold, Silver and Leather at equi lly low prices. 
Write for it to-day. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


227 Essex St., Salem, Site 
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Color everything from the d: iintiest silks and 
cottons to the heaviest woolen and mixed 
goods all with the same piuckage. 
Ask your dealer for DY-O-I. A. Dyes 
first. Write us fe or booklet The 
Fternal ul ss Problem,’’ and cole 
card Enclose 1 for regular size 

package. It will surprise you. 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd. 

143 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
“Look around the house and see 
what youcan dye.’ 
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ak to 


New York Office — Flatiron Building 


ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


Send Sor our latest Cotalegne No. 4i 

ighly polishe 

THE Cc. ". LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
anufacturers of Sectional OKC 


Chicago Office— Republic Building, 209 State Street 


Bookcases 









The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcase are made for and 
universally ed in the finest 

es and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, h intest 
A ictical improver cor 
bine to make then leading 

Sectional Boo k cases 

tigid economy, acquired by the 

nanufacture of a single product 


in large gametes, combined with 
uur modern of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
onpe ior article at a considerable saving 
» the purchaser. 


$1.00 "re 


n whi 


nethods 


in cost 


¢ illustrate the different 


i Mal logany 


gra les from ne atly 


ed Soli more elaborate library. 


ases for the 


ases and Filing Cabinet 
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Our Guarantee is Proof of Their Quality 


“WNDESTRUCTO” Trunks are stronger—more serviceable—more enduring in every detail of design, material and con- 
struction than any other trunk made. (See our guarantee below.) So constructed that they weigh ‘ess than any other 
trunks of the same carrying capacity. "This means increased : 

weight in contents without exceeding free baggage limit. 


‘‘Indestructo’’ Trunks are designed for the greatest degree 
of beauty and utility—and they look the part. Strong—light— 
durable—handsome. Every feature distinctive —individual—a 
credit to the owner. 

U. S. and foreign patents protect every essential feature of 
“‘Indestructo”? Trunks from imitation. ‘There can be no sub- 
stitute —insist upon ‘‘Indestructo.”’ 


















































(In Many Styles and Sizes) 


““Indestructo”’’ Multi-Ply, Water-Proof and Weatherproof Hardwood 


© 
is the toughest — most elastic — has the greatest resisting qualities of any 
trunk material in the world. ro eC e Pains oss 
Hardwood Veneer, united by our unique process with a_ special 
waterproof and weatherproof cement under enormous pressure, makes The 
Indestructo”’ Trunks practically jointless —all one piece. An immense 
advantage in trunk construction. This system was invented, patented 
and is owned and controlled exclusively by us. ; trunk is insured; that their company will be held 
Hardwood runners on all four sides — fitted with steel shoes —and liable for any damage ; 
round steel corners give added strength and rigidity. Almost entirely do The Tein half of this “ Warning” 
away with the possibility of breakage —even in the roughest handling. : k E 


‘“Warning’’ shown below appears on 
both ale of every ‘‘ Indestructo”’ Trunk. 
It is a notice to ‘‘ baggage smashers” that the 


mark con- 
tains the trunk owner’s Registry Number. 
a Oftentimes a trunk is lost in transit. It lies 
Read this Guarantee in a baggage room, warehouse or hotel for many 
months — possibly it is broken open to identify 
P the ownersl and sold at auctio oO pay sto 
We guarantee that ‘‘Indestructo’’ Trunks will stand ce Gyarees _ a aor ae 


more abuse—more careless handling— will travel more rhe purchaser of an “ Indestructo” Trunk 
miles and remain longer in good serviceable condition {tis lis 01 @ post Lagi Se ae with 
° ° 1@ trunk, numberec 0 correspond with 1@ numMm- 
without the annoyance and expense of frequent repairs jer of the trunk and we emacs he aie of the 
than any other trunk on the market. owner besides the number 
If vour “ Indestructo”’ Trunk is ever lost, the 
In addition, a 5-year free Insurance Policy against Fire, Accident, number is sent to us to identify Ownership and 
Wreck, Collision, Carelessness and Neglect goes with every ‘“‘Indestructo ”’ we immediately notify you as to the whereabouts 
Trunk. of your trunk. 


‘“Indestructo’’ Trunks are for sale throughout the country by the store which ranks first in class in each city. 


OSS LPO ‘ : 


Chicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Co. Des Moines, lowa, Younker Bros. Saint Paul, Minn., The Golden Rule 

New York City, N. Y., Saks & Company Sioux City, lowa, The Pelletier Co. Duluth, Minn., Gray-Tallant Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., N. Snellenburg & Co. Denver, Colo., A. T. Lewis & Son Saint Louis, Mo., The Grand Leader 

Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lathrop Ogden, Utah, Last & Thomas Kansas City, Mo., Luce Trunk Co 

Richmond, Va., Spence Trunk Co. Los Angeles, Cal., Bullock’s Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Bennet & Fish Omaha, Neb., Brandeis Store Toledo, Ohio, Wilmington & Co. 
Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine Detroit, Mich., Traver-Bird Co. 
Savannah, Ga., Edward Moyle Baltimore, Md., Slesinger & Son 


Pittsburg, Pa., McCreery & Co. Grand Rapids, ‘Mich., Paul Ejifert 
Atlanta, Ga., Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Charleston, S. C., Charleston Trunk Co. 
New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Trunk Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mabley & Carew Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, The Columbus Dry Goods Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., L. E. Morrison & Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Powers Mercantile Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo., F. Endebrock Trunk Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Kaufman & Co. 

San Francisco, Cal., The White House 


















This trunk is insured Qgainst 
ire, Accident, Carelessness 
and Negiect 


Baggage Men and Porters 
































as claims against 
carriers will be 
vigorously prose- 
cuted by the in- 
Suring company. 








eee Sacramento, Cal., Walsh-Richardson Co. 
~~ Wash., Stone- Fisher Co. 
t store in every city where good 
MARK 


This trunk ts 
Registered 
@gainst Loss. If 
Ownership cannot 
be Determined do not 
break open, but send 

Registry Number to 
The National Veneer Products Co, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S. a. 


REGISTRY NO. 
12346 
Identifies Owner 











Around 
the World 
Without Damage 


Phe Globe Trotter’’ Trunk in the photo- 


; Li Free 

7 Travelog 

a Coupon 

National Veneer Products Co. 
Station E4, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Pile e send a copy of * rhe 


Glole ! 


ompanied its owner completely around 
d over 40,000 mile 
t withstood the roughest treatment of bag- 
indlers at home and abroad, and barring 
cufis and scratches, returned in perfect 
on 
Write for a copy of The Travelog of the 
Trotter ’’—a sparkling story of a journeys 
576 miles around the world. Full of humor, 
and brilliant description. Plentifully illu 
with photographs of old-world characters 
enes. A de luxe bit of printing and bind 
Mailed on receipt of request and name of 
r trunk dealer. Use Coupon 


The National Veneer Products Co., Sta. E4, Mishawaka, Ind. 


State 


My trunk dealer's name and addres 





A WORD TO TRUNK DEALERS: “/ndestru Trunks are being advertised hig in 
tip minent magazines Ve offe or sale only through one good merchant tn €ach Ct . . 
We - ‘p that merchant, in a special way, t Ket sine ind we guarantee the sale, Write today for the ‘a - og Please be sure to furnish above information. 
sndestruct proposition— Prtcler ries are being closed rapidly. 
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A Toilet Luxury 


Lehn & Fink's Riveris Tal- | 
cum, the new face and toilet 
powder, has a smoothness, 
] and ‘‘downiness”’ heretofore 
found only in the most ex- 
pensive face powders, and 
is the only talcum powder 
suitable for use with a puff. 
Its perfume is the refined 
and delicate odor of Riviera 
violets, —not the ordinary 
commercial “violet.” 


LEHN 
FINKS 


RIVERIS 
TALGCUM 


l soothes and freshens the = skin 
wonderfully, and it absorbs and 
removes all odor of perspiration. 
It is so soft, fine and fluffy that 
its use leaves no 














trace or sugges- 
tion of powder. 
In large, hand- 
some g/ass jars, 
25 cents, at all 
druggists. 


Try it Free 


Send us your 
name, and we will 
mail you free a 
generous sample. 


Lehn & Fink 


121 William Street 
NEW YORK 











Regular size jar is 5 ins, tall 
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PHULOW GRBSS 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases always re 
main white, fresh-looking and inviting. They 
are the pride of every woman who has them. 
Launder perfectly. Wear splendidly. 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Inc. 1839, Salem, Mass. 
Ask your dealer and don't accepta substitute. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 


Boston and New York 


All 


All 
Widths 


Sizes 

















Genuine Bargains in 


High-Grade Upright Pianos 


Slightly used nstraments: 12 nei 
from $350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 

So ca eM > 7 Knabes from sie 
up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; 15 Lyon & 
Healys from $250 ; 10 Washburns from $200 ; 
also new special style Uprights $158; also 
Io very fine Grand Pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or easy 
monthly payments. Lyon & Healy, 11 
Adams St., Chics ago. We ship everywhere 
on approval. All pianos fully guaranteed, 
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With One Idea: To Make Money 
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| the ti been hearing of late from 

| Hesitaters. ‘They remind me, 

some merrily, some reproachfully, 

that in THE JOURNAL of several 

months ago I promised to write them 

a special letter. Not once have I forgotten you, 

my dear Hesitaters: I have only been waiting 

for what in our play-days we called ‘‘a good 

ready.”’? So many girls there are who have not 

hesitated; who have plunged with eager enthusi 

asm into the work of the Club and ‘‘made 

good,” that I have been occupied busily with 

sending them their gold-and-diamond Swastika 

pins, their boxes of dainty Swastika Club station 

ery, and last—but oh, never least—their good, 

substantial, salary checks. So, would it be 
strange if 1 had forgotten the Hesitaters ? 


Who Hesitates— Loses 


EVERTHELESS, I have a warm feeling in 
my heart for the timid and self-distrustful 
girl, for I know so well that she who hesitates 
loses. Let me give you a letter or two which 
faintly indicate what it is she loses: 
** Dear Girls’ Club: 

* With pleasure I am writing to thank you forthe 
beautiful Swastika pin. I don’t see how any one 
could fail to appreciate it. It is not only the pos 
session of the pin that gives me pleasure, but the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have won one of the 
small victories of which a successful life is com 
posed, AN OHIO MEMBER 


‘ Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘First let me thank you for the many good 
things which I owe to the Club: three boxes of the 
fine Club stationery, on which it is a pleasure to 
write; the salary for last month, and the beautiful 
Delft pin, which I received a few days ago. [am 
wearing it now instead of my Swastika pin, which 
I have worn for two years and three months. 
Either of the pins is nice enough to wear anywhere, 

“It is three years this month since [ joined The 
Girls’ Club, I have worked in my spare time, for I 
have a family and do all my housework, With the 
money earned through The Girls’ Club I have paid 
for a dozen or more good photographs of some of 
my family, and have bought new books each year, 
and have got Christmas and birthday gifts for my 
family and a few frie nds, and sometimes the luxury 
of an outing or a good play. Each year I earn 
more, and each year am better paid. I have a 
camera, and for several years did not think I could 
afford to use it. Now my Club money stretches 
around to pay for that, too. I had a number of 
large pictures which had waited for years to be 
framed when we could afford it. Now, thanks to 
the Club, they are nicely framed, and help to make 
my home prettier. A COLORADO MEMBER.” 


Now for some of the letters of the Hesitaters 
themselves. One girl’s reason for having hitherto 
hovered ‘‘without the pale” is odd indeed. 

“It seems so queer,” she says, ‘‘that there is no 
charge for joining it. It’s too good to be true.” 

My dear girl—and my dear other girls like 
you—The Girls’ Club is just good enough to be 
true! Try it and see, like this girl, who might be 
termed an ex-Hesitater 


Iam so sorry that I waited so long to write and 
isk you about The Git Club I thought about it 
ilmost a year, but put it off In only one day I 
earned one dollar and thirty-five cents outside of my 
other work.’ 


Another girl write 

‘IT have always thought I was too busy to join 
The Girls’ Club. A stenographer does not have 
much time to herself when she is trying to study 
music.”’ 


Well, a stenographer who is paying for music 
lessons has a very present need of ‘The Girls’ 
Club, just as has the girl who is planning one of 
those delightful vacation trips to Niagara Falls, 
or Washington, or Yellowstone Park, which 
have an unteeling habit of costing money. 


“ Dear Gils’ Club 

‘Early last summer I was fortunate enough to 
be on the Overland Limited, en route from San 
Francisco to Omaha, and I meta very bright young 
woman who was even more fortunate than I, for 
he was going to Boston She was so hi ippy over 
hertrip, and was enjoying everything to the utmost; 
aud | did not wonder, for the thing gs she had 
planned to do would bring a glow to any heart that 
holds the travel-hunger But I shall confess that I 
was astonished when she confided the fact that she 
had earned her trip through The Girls’ Club of 
THE JOURNAL. It does seem to me that if the 
Club could do so much for her there must be a 
corner somewhere for me 

‘A WOULD-BE CALIFORNIA MEMBER,” 


Speaking of the travel-hunger let me remind 
the Hesitaters within the Club (for we have 
them within as well as without: girls who work 
a little, earn a little, play a little, and plan a great 
deal) that vacation time is coming soon, and that 
if there are to be expensive railroad tickets pur 
chased, and ‘‘spandy” new trunks packed with 
all sorts of fluffy things, they must be up and 
doing now. 


The Chance for the “Unexceptional” Girl 


: De av Girls’ Club: 

‘I wrote a letter about a month ago to ask if I 
might belong to the Club, but instead of sending it 
I tore it up. I was afraid that the work which the 
Club girls do would be something that I could not 
do, but I have come to the conclusion that it was 
very foolish of me, for the Club has helped so many 
that it would be odd if I would be the exceptional 
girl. A GIRL FRoM NEw MExico.’ 

She was the wisest Hesitater of them all. It 
would be untrue, even disloyal, for me to deny 
that the Club is composed of exceptional girls. 
But they were not exceptional when they began. 
The Club taught them to use their faculties, to 
develop business instincts, to cultivate alertness 
and tenacity. 

Some girls write me letters which go to my 
heart, for they denounce themselves as hopeless 
failures. Some day I shall write another special 
letter, and address it to the Failures. Others 
say they have waited for months before asking 
admission, ‘‘ because I not know whether you 
admitted married girls,” or ‘because I thought 
it was necessary first be a subscriber to 
‘THE JOURNAL. No girl in America is beyond 
the pale of The Girls’ Club, for the excellent 
reason that there is no pale. If you think there 
is, and that you are ‘‘the exc eption: il girl” in that 
sense, a good plan is to inquire of 
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} —modify the full bust, define a pleasing waist-line, hold flat the 
abdomen, reduce the fleshy hips, and taper off the full lines of the 


back. The result of a very fleshy woman wearing the REDUSO 
“i CORSET for the first time is the same effect as a marked decrease 


of weight. 


A positive reduction of from one to five inches is 


»» made possible by ingenious goring —the scientific construction of 









» the lines, and the absence of all straps and harness-like devices. 


REDUSO, Style 770 — Same as illustrated. 
tall, large women. Material of very serviceable white batiste or coutil, with three 


The most successful corset made for 











r ) pairs hose supporters. Sizes 19 to Li 

cae 36. Price, $3.00. can 
y REDUSO, Style 772 — For short, large ou 
g women. Sameas style 770 but lower y 
3 bust. Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00. ety 







terial 


CORSET 





write us. 


local store All inode 
made of special quality 











You'll 
Know 


How 


To cleanse 
the hair with- 
out washing 
without dan- 
ger of taking 
cold, if you use 


The Dry Shampoo 
W & B SWEDISH 


Hair Powder 


Used for 15 years in the Swedish Scalp Treat 
ment of Waldeyer & Betts. 
Beware of Imitations Now 
Sizes—10c, 50c (by mail 6Oc), and $1.00. If ye 


dealer won't supply you se i, 1 for a liberal trial pack ee 


and pamphlet ‘* How to Have Handsome Hair 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; then 
stored a full year in a dry, 
airy place, before coming to 
you. 

Is it such a wonder it lasts 


so long? 
ST” SHIRTWAIS 
Se b 


The Corrugated Rubber Strip 


holds the waist down with atight grip. Made 

with brass slides and hooks, highly nickeled, will 
not rust or soil the waist. Adjustable from 18 to 32 
ins. Atalldepartmentstores or by mail. 


Established in 1789. 














D. BASCH, 197 Wooster Street, New York 





gr Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, gactding two 
sets of envelopes, $2.5 Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting ‘Cards, 50c 


L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUSO, Style 774—For tall, 
large women, made slightly 
below the waist-line 
than style 770, but of a ma- 
specially woven to 
withstand extreme wear 

and strain. Three pairs 

hose supporters. Sizes 19 


to 36. Price, $5.00. 


The NUFORM 
For ‘‘ Hip-Subdued ’’ Figures 
For rare grace, artful hip- 
the average 
woman should wear the NUFORM 
Its shape-giving lines pro- 
duce long, attractive curves and stately 
carriage and make the NUFORM the 
unrivaled corset of popular demand. 
NUFORM, Style 463 — For average figures. 
Medium high bust, very long hip and bac k length. 
White batiste or coutil, trimmed witb lace and rib- 
bon. Hose supporters front and sides. Sizes18to30, 
Price, $1.00. Also $1.50, $2. and $3.00 Grades. 
ANY LOCAL STORE will show you the many 

styles of W. B. CORSE 


longer 


less figures, 


. B. Batiste is cool— light—staunch. 
Lightening the weight of a summer corset without 
lessening its wear-life is aW. B. accomplishment. 
Allsummer weight model 


| 1"), WEINGARTEN BROS. 


‘ Boar) 377-379 Broadway, NEW YCRK 


























TS. Ifyou don’t find them, 


ire Se for you at your 
scribed in this ad. are . hae 


Bi. Batiste 


IODA OE SDSL NARES hb PS 





um 


keeps the dainty 
lady sweet and 
clean. 


On the hottest sum- 
mer day, in ballrooms, 
crowded theatres, etc, 
it destroys all 
perspiration in a_ per- 
fectly healthy way. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid, 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











** Three Pieces in One” produces that 
popular slenderhipeffect. The | 


NE Leona has no buttons, tapes, 
on f _ or unnecessary fulness about | 
Ke %, the waistorhips. This‘ Ne at a 
py Fs Figure’’ Garment is mad 
| 4 of an excellent quality ot 
French and English Nain 
sook ,daintily trimmed with 
handsome and « lurable pat- 
terns of Jace and embroid- 
ery. Every woman should | 
take advantage ot 


ow ‘Special Offer 


t} 


rq =~ The Leona Garment | 
| 


nti ve onapest endo " 
er ementanad ye stan 
ist me ire, and we will send 
ONE ONLY $1.00 Garment 
for $.75; or, ONE ONLY 
$5.00 Garment for $3.00. 
i ad Leona Garment Co., La Crosse, Wis. 














Ornamental Fence 





[ AF 
25 Designs, All Steel aH : tS 
Handsome — cheaper than wood — . {a 
more durable. Special prices to v 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buya XXXII ix 
fence until you get our free catalogue. \)" 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co. 4 
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Le ee TT AS AT NL —— 


1835 
R.WALLACE 


SILVER PLATE THAT 


NE exclusive ad- 

vantage of 1835 
R. WALLACE—the 
silver-plate that veszsts 
wear-—is thatits splendid 
worth and beauty will 
be as keenly appreciated 
years hence, as at the 
moment of purchase 
today. Ask your dealer. 


Send a postal today for 
our delightful little book 
on the care of silver. 


R.Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Box 14 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 








A Popular Bush & Lane Design 








You Will Enjoy Our Catalogue 


Let us send it to you—there is no obligation 
on your part. It explains why 


Bush & Lane Pianos 


are such a valuable aid to the proper interpreta- 
tion of music. ‘They possess the depth of tone, 

ustaining power, responsive touch, and purity 
of quality that is desired by musicians. Every 














gush & Lane creationiscapable of representing 

storm, the rumbling of thunder, the rippling 

h rook, singing birds, sighing wit ids, a distant 
echd. ora hispered thought -every clegree of tone 


»pport unity of gaining va al 


Do n t newle t thi ) y 
az uable p »>knc ledge. Catalogue mailed free. 
; BUSH & LANE PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. B, Holland, Mich. 

















$4 to$12aDay 


Has Been Made by Agents 


ir elegant 9 
PIECE KitchenSet Every 
« va thi et — the 
greate k he nve- 
ni¢ a won ever had 
No experie neede 









ige e will sene ) 
for $1 a cae eee s leased. Write 
to-day if you want to make money 





Home Merchandise Co., 937 McClurg Bldg., Chicago | 


By he. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer questions about 
good manners and good form. A correspondent wishing 
an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Sending a stamp is not sufficient. 


Points in Table Manners 
Willyou kindlygive afewrules 
for table etiquette. I should 
like my family to read them in 
THE JouRNAL—that will carry 
more weight than anything that 
I may say. MOTHER. 
No one requires to be told 
notto talk while masticating, but 
it is equally inelegant to chew 
while serving one’s self or others. If addressed 





“unexpectedly, one is not embarrassed to reply if 


the quantity taken into the mouth be not over- 
large. Where considerations of health do not 
forbid it is polite, at a friend’s table, to take a 
little of all that is offered. Drawing on the table- 
cloth, toying absent-mindedly with the table 
furniture and crumbling one’s bread are not 
mannerly. The habit of resting the arm on the 
table and bending the head to drink from cup or 
glass, of lifting a small plate from the table while 
cating from it, and of holding the fork in the left 
hand while loading it with food with the knife, 
are awkward and provincial. Only sufficient 
food should be placed on the fork or spoon to be 
taken with ease into the mouth. A carver should 
never appear to remember himself in the dis- 
tribution. One should not lean back in ‘one’s 
chair except between courses or when one has 
finished. Leaning the elbows on the table is a 
form of laziness undeservedly popular. Punctu- 
ality at meals is a courteous obligation. The 
table is the place to share pleasant news, good 
stories, bits of entertaining information. All 
unpleasant subjects should be banished. 


Privileges Among Old Friends 


A friend who has always sent me word hitherto 
when she was at home from college has failed to 
do so, and as I know that she has returned home 
should I or should I not call upon her? A.S. 


Call upon her by all means. Only strangers 
need be cautious about taking their welcome for 
granted. 


Declining Unwelcome Attentions 


Will you kindly tell me how a girl may decline 
attentions from a young man whose company 
she does not like? BE, 5B. 

She may make some excuse for not receiving 
him whenever he calls and demur at accepting 
invitations from him—asking him to allow her 
to answer later. During the interval she can 
make up some excuse. 


Do Not Go to the Door With a Caller 
If one lives in a second-story flat is it proper to 
escort a young man caller to the downstairs 
entrance door? Motty A. 
No, she should take leave of him in her own 
parlor. 


Asking the Girl’s Father 


Is it good form to ask a girl’s father before 
asking her for her heart and hand? A certain 
young lady is very strong on having things done 
in ways up to date and I do not wish to make a 
mistake. SUITOR. 

In Europe it is considered ‘‘the proper thing ” 
to obtain the father’s consent to address _ his 
daughter and win her if he can, but it is not the 
custom with us. It might be that the young 
lady whom you are so anxious not to offend 
might think it her own privilege to tell you how 
you stand in her good graces before broaching 
the subject to her father. It is imperative, how- 
ever, that you ask that gentleman’s consent 
and be ready to give him a full account of your 
past life, present circumstances and future pros- 
pects as soon as possible after assuring yourself 
of the young woman’s favorable attitude toward 
your suit, 


Bidding a Hostess Good-By 


At a reception should I say good-by to my 
hostess or ‘‘take French leave ” ? ADDIE. 

If your hostess is engaged in greeting new 
arrivals or is so busily talking that you cannot 
readily catch her attention, you may take your 
leave without speaking to her, but not otherwise. 


General Rules in Etiquette 


Please give me a few points about social 
etiquette, I am quite young and not very well 
posted. YoOurTH. 

It is difficult to be brief when there is so much 
to be said. A man should answer all invitations 
within twenty-four hours after their receipt and 
be able to write a presentable note. A call after 
every civility received is the proper courtesy. 
Wait to receive an invitation to call before 
expressing a wish for such a privilege. When 
calling upon a young woman always leave a card 
for her mother as well. A gentleman never joins 
a lady on a thoroughfare unless the friendship be 
an established one, and only with her permission. 
Nor will he stand and converse with her or enter 
a church or shop in attendance upon her except 
at her invitation. A gentleman always recognizes 
a lady’s recognition whether he recalls her face 
or not. Men raise their hats to each other if 
any trifling service is shown to a woman in their 
charge. An escort should always be punctual. 
A deferential manner pays better compliments 
than explicit language. Avoid a_ parade of 
gallantry. Many love-worthy girls are unfortu- 
nate in their bringing-up—be man enough to 
defend such, even against yourself. Never take 
any liberty with one that you would resent 
another man’s taking with your sister. 


When a Man Uses Your First Name Unasked 


When introduced to a young man as Miss 
Jones, and upon a third or fourth meeting he 
calls me by my Christian name, how can I show 
him I think him too familiar? DoroTtHY. 

You should say, ‘‘ Miss Jones, if you please—I 
am Dorothy only to my old friends!” ‘This may 
be said with a little flash of temper, or only 
archly but unsmilingly, but with a finality in the 
tone that will show the young man that you are 
not the kind of girl with whom he may be over- 
familiar. 
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Globe SWernicke “Elastic” Bookcases 








Eb 











a Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” 


library problems. 


ENOVATING the Library during the house-cleaning season 


is a problem of easy solution to the fortunate possessor of 
Bookcase. 


If it’s a question of moving, it can be done a unit at a time, 
and the books kept intact—without removal from the cases. 


If the library has suddenly increased by the acquisition of a 
new set of books, it simply means an expenditure of a very small 
sum for another unit or two, with the added pleasure of creating 
some new and artistic combination. 


Send for our catalogue containing twenty-five artistic Library 
Plans made from original drawings—you will find the illustra- 
tions beautiful and the descriptive matter helpful in solving 


Slobe“Wernicke ‘Elastic’ Bookcases are carried in stock by nearly 
1500 agents who sell at factory prices, which are uniform every- 
where. Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


Write Department A. 








Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. 





The Globe“Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 


Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 











YOU, MADAME, NEED 
THIS BOOK—“ART OF DRESS” 


If you knew, as Mme. Beaufort knows, 

the most becoming colors for 

your individual type, 

you could dress more 

attractively. Mme 

s louise Beaufort,an 

23 te acknowledged au 

gi * > thority, and expert 

costumer for society 

women, has compiled the only 

yo practical book on the ‘‘Art of 

Dress.’’ Shetells youexactly what 

to wear for your special type of com- 

Z J plexion, hair, eyes, etc. Forty- 

y Wa four types ofwomen are sepa- 

y 1 tely described : with elaborate 
color-schemes and_ instruc 

1s for each. She tells how 

lect hats, veils and fabrics ; 

also reveals many secrets of effect- 

ive dressing that have made mo- 

distes and milliners famous, One sug 

m from Mine seal ifort—enablir 


mable value. She tells you how to Dress Better and Spend No More. 
Save Time and Money w ata in unsatisfactory shopping ;—and 
the annoyance of wearing and discarding disappointing garments 
You will know how to make better use of all fashions, and have 
the satisfaction of being faultlessly gowned 
SPECIAL OFFER ; ‘The Art of Dress’’ is invaluable to every 
woman; including dressinakers and milli- 
ners. To place it within reach of all, I make the Special Offer of this 
indispensable $1.00 book, prepaid, for 50 cts. You cannot afford to be 
withoutit. Descriptive folder free. Send me your order to-day. 


Mme. Louise Beaufort, 160 State Street, Chicago,Tl. 


BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 
a dress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult it isto obtain a good 
fit by the usual “trying on method” with 
herself for the model and alooking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


‘*Hall-Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress Forms’”’ 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 

so made longer and shorter at the waist line; 

















bust made higher or lower, and form raised or 
lowered to suit any desired skirt length It is 
v ut of order and 





today for Ulustrated Booklet contain 
plete line f Dre id Price 

HALL- BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 


‘ 
- "*Rgieee ee Geneon Yh 
UV) Moore Push-Pins 


AND THE 


Tf “Moore Push” Family 


Try them for CALENDARS, 
small pictures, draperies and a 
thousand other purposes. Their 
fine tool-tempered STEEL 
points will not mar the walls. 
All sizes and colors, from 10c.™% doz.to 10c. 
| | for¢ddoz. Send for 10c. assortment tf your sta- 
tionery, hardware or drug store can't supply you. 

















VASSAR PINS 





Unbreakable, unbendable. 

Needle- pointed steel pins that penetrate any fab- 
ric without tearing. 

The only pins that don’t come open in use. 

Finish — Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
Enamel; 14 K Rolled Gold and 14 K Roman Plate. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
cents; 14 K Gold Plate , 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 


















| | MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,164 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











¢ 
Beautify Your Home 
With our ‘“‘ready-to-cut”’ 








185 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
« 2 
f,. Stencil Designs 
fe short hours the most artistic pil 
dresser covers, table cloths, doilies, cur 
portfolio of ; . 
20 Original Designs 
at 5c each | 


Any woman can make for herself i 
aii s, etc., in colors, with the aid of our new 
sized and made dire 








cil Paper 

beginne 

accompa! 

apply to cast He itl 

direc for making rican Ss 





flies, Thistles, Roses, T ilips, Cac tus, ( 
Order to day and be gin at once : 4 P 
f 20 des one sold separately with 

poe. pre ie an fa where for only $1. 00. ‘Order to -ds y. 

NATIONAL STENCIL CO., Box 916, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

















a) BARRETT FLEXIBLE 


. Z 
Curtain Rods 4 
Sash Rods, Sham Holders ¢-- 
etc. Aspring made from 
2 extra plated piano wire - 2 

cu RTAIN ROD Mostdesirable, economical SHAM HOLDER 

and only sanitary rod known Over two million in use. Accept no 

substitute. If you cannot secure these from your dealer, we send 

you, postage paid, one Sham Holder or two Sash Rods wit 1 fix- 

tures complete on receipt of twenty-five cents. Write forfree catalog. 
CHARLES R. BARRETT COMPANY 

Sole Manufacturers. 52 State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 















































Blindfold Paderewski 


and, uninfluenced by any name, 
diced by a knowledge of its moderate cost, 
let him play the 


GABLER 


PIANO 


As with every other great pianist, his hom- 
age to the Gabler must be instant and 
enthusiastic. 

He must testify to the Gabler fone, which, 
because of the Gabler Harmonic Bar, cast in 
the plate, is wonderfully mellow, sweet and 
rich; sustained in power, noble in volume, and 
pure and melodic in qui lity. 


He must commend the Gabler action as 
responsive and elastic—so delicately 


quick, 
poised and adjusted that it answers the light- 
est touch, 

Constructed for life-time wear, 


—the greatest piano value offered today. 


Gabler Pianos are on exhibition and sale by piano 
Every Gabler 
dealer has a most interesting and special proposal to 


dealers throughout the United States. 
make to intending piano purchasers. 


A Guide to Piano Buying — Sent Free 


We have just issued a handsome and interesting book full of 


** Piano Wisdoin.’’ Invaluable asa guide tothe unskilled piano buyer. 
A book that will be keenly appreciated by all pianists. Hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. A copy will be sent free on request. 
ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 
Established 1854 


461 Whitlock Avenue New York 


unpreju- 


refined in its 
beauty, the Gabler represents dollar for dollar 











Cover h 


is semi-finished with armholes already cut out, 4 
finished with embroidered scallops and has 
band shoulder straps which exactly match the 
body of the cover. 


rhe armholes are finished and are so em- 4 
oe as to leave the pattern intact. The } 
ily-White Corset Cover is an absolute neces ‘ 
ity tor the well-dressed woman. It fits per- 9 
fectly the straps do not slip from the shoulders, , 


sag or present an untidy appearance 
It's made in both a fine Nainsook and a 
good quality Swiss, and comes in two sizes 


‘The Lily-White Paes WG 





ize 2 for women of small and medium size 
bust measure and size 3 for women of large 
bust measure. 

Price per corset cover 65 cents, $1.00, $1.25, 
1.65. kor sale at embroidery counters at 
Dry Goods and Depart- 4 
ment Stores. If unable ¥ 
tosecure the Lily-White 
Corset Cover from your 


dealer — write us. 
Send postal for I. ily , 
White Style Bo 
a fashion cathe “of 
interest tree. 


ae a we 


Leumann, Boesch | 


& Weingart 


595 nasil N. Y. City J 





4 
| 
1: 





Big Bargains i in Laces 
Send Today for FREE Complete Catalogue 


Why pay from33\%to! 50 percent more for your laces 
an you needto? Youcan get any lace you require 
Vals, Torchons, Maltese or Irish — direct from us 

at prices that will be a revelation to you. The 

largest Department Stores cannot begin to duplicate 
our “prices because of our direct importation and 
lense sales throughout the entire United States. 





v t trin 
m fancy 
we 10 risk 
Absolute satisfaction guarante Don't 


y for free catalogue 


; 1 this opportunity. Write to 
| The French Lace Company, 529 to 533 Broadway, New York 














NNERS AND 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer questions about 
good manners and good form. A correspondent wishing 
an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Sending a stamp is not sufficient. 


“Tin Wedding” Reception 


Kindly tell me how to cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of 
our marriage. LOYAL. 

The tenth anniversary is 
called the ‘“‘tin wedding,” for 
which a reception is the form 
of celebration usually chosen in 
winter, and a lawn party in 
summer — differing from such 
festivities only in that the host 
receives the guests with his wife. 
New tinware will be almost as effective as silver 
on the refreshment-table. Circular cake-tins 
filled with flowers may wreath certain dishes. 
The cards of invitation may be of tin, or of paste- 
board smoothly encased in tinfoil—a blunt pencil 
to be used in writing upon them. The bride 
generally wears her wedding-dress—now grown 
so old in style as to create interest—and carries 
her bouquet in atin funnel. If the entertain- 
ment is in the evening and there is dancing, all 
present may join in a Virginia Reel, bride and 
bridegroom leading off, and so make a merry 
climax. 





Riding Customs Among Women 


Is it considered good form for women to ride 
astride? Does the man ride on the right or Jeft 
of the woman? APPRECIATIVE READER. 


The fashion is growing in popularity for women 
to ride astride. It i is customary for the man to 
ride at the woman’s right, since otherwise, if she 
is using a side-saddle, his spur might catch in 
her dress. 


Calling Without Being Invited 


May I call upon a young woman whom I 
greatly admire, although she has not given me 
the permission? Would she be flattered at my 
eagerness, even to the setting aside of conventions, 
or would she think me impertinent? A. L.G 


I think that you would risk her just displeasure 
and frustrate your object of finding favor with 
her. The proper way is for you to request some 
friend known to you both to ask the young 
woman’s permission to bring you to call upon 
her, and, having received it, ask that a time be 
appointed when she will be at home. 


The Right Way to Eat Ice Cream 
Should ice cream be eaten with a fork or 
spoon ? M. S. 
Either fork or spoon may be used, according 
to individual preference. 


What Children Should Call Their Parents 


Is it the style or fad for children to address 
their parents as ‘‘ Father” and ‘‘ Mother” instead 
of ‘‘Papa” and ‘‘Mamma”? ESTELLE. 


It is the present fashion, 
because we Americans have been so criticised 
for saying ‘‘Popper” and ‘‘Mommer”; for the 
habit, begun in childhood, is often continued too 
long. Early in 1800 ‘*‘Pa” and ‘‘Ma” were 
almost universally used—many at the South 
flatting the sound into ‘‘ Maa” and ‘‘Paa,”’ like 
the bleat of a lamb, and in some parts of the 
West giving it the sound of ‘‘ Maw” and ‘‘ Paw.” 
The next generation said ‘‘ Papa” and ‘‘ Mama.” 
Then it grew to be considered more ‘‘stylish” to 
say ‘Papa,’ ‘‘Mamma.”’ The children of the 
slums now talk of ‘‘me mommer,” so we have 
returned to the more dignified custom of our 
great-grandparents, and say ‘‘Father” and 
**Mother,”’ except in early childhood. 


sé 


perhaps partly 


Rebuking an Impertinent Man 

When coming home from an en 
with a young man he put his arm 
What should I have done? 


I think that you might have drawn away and 
said very seriously: ‘‘Don’t you think it rather 
cowardly for a man to act toward a girl as you 
are doing when she has trusted him and is in a 
measure powerless to resist such familiarity?” 
I think the appeal might have aroused his 
chivalry—made him realize that he was abus- 
ing the privilege of an escort, and forced him 
to apologize. 


tertainment 
around me. 


MAUDE. 


Taking Your Guest to a Reception 
Is it allowable to take a visitin 


ordinary reception ? 


gy guest to an 
MARIAN. 
Yes, but of course a special point is 


explaining her presence to the 


made of 
hostess when 
presenting her. The stranger-guest should 
leave her card, writing the name of her own 
hostess upon it. This is regarded as little more 
than an introduction and does not necessarily 
impose a return call. 





The Caller Who Lounges 
What would you do if a young man 
calling 1 Rebates on the couch? 


when 
ANXIOUS. 


I should sit very upright myself, and, while 


talking, glance at hi position with di approval 
as though half-unconsciously revealing my dis- 
turbance at such unconventional manners 


The Man Who Escorts a Woman to a Dance 


When a gentleman asks a lady to accompany 
him to a dance how manv dances should she 
give him during the evening, and what is 
ex! pected of him in general ? eS. 


They usually dance together when they enter 
the ballroom and perhaps two or three times 
during the evening. He should present other 
men to the young woman—those only for whom 
he is willing to be responsible —and should try to 
insure her having a pleasant time. 

Where a Hostess Sits in Her Own Carriage 

Is there any rule of social usage governing the 
seat which a hostess should occupy in her own 
carriage ? ANNE. 

Not in this country. I know that in Europe 
the hostess usually sits at the right of her guest. 
Possibly this is so that the latter may have an 
open view ahead, unobstructed by the person of 
the coachman. 
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If Kayser Silk Gloves 
AreNot Right 


Every pair of Kayser gloves—long or short—contains our guar- 


antee. 


That is because we make our own fabric—from the very cocoon. 


Our si 


It is because every glove goes through fifty operations to attain 


utter p 


A 


We know that a Kayser glove must prove satisfactory. 


A New Pair Free 





And every dealer fulfills it. 


lk is not chemically weighted. 





erfection before it goes out. 
nd because of our patent tips. 


willingly take the risk. 


Your Favorite Gloves 


The Kayser have always been your favorite gloves. 


than 2 


5 years, nearly all women have worn them. 


All women want this fit and finish—this patent tip 


which 


But this year there are other silk gloves 


in by t 


+. 


They 


So these are times to be 


this ye 


P 
It 
The o 
"J 


and fa 


All your delight in these light, 


to our 


wears like iron. 


he long glove craze. 

hey have not behind them the Kayser 
are not like the Kayser creations. 
careful. 
in the hem. 


Kayser 


ar, look for “‘ 





Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 


A Guarantee in Every Pair 


insist on the 
Kayser, 
Id-time silk gloves were abominable. 
‘he Kayser fit 


bric made them economical. 


lease eloves you want. 


was as you know, who made silk gloves 


and finish made them stylish. 


comfortable gloves has 


skill and invention. 


Now we don’t want you to get gloves half as good, 


that sil 


y 
sell the 
We make millions of pairs, and our profit on each is a trifle. 


k gloves have deteriorated. 


Cost Not a Penny More 


ou don’t save a penny by getting a poor glove, 


Kaysers. 


poorest gloves can’t compete. 


y 


—-the perfect gloves—for just ‘ 
as little as gloves that last , 
half as long. \ 


All that is necessary Is to 


be wat 


inferior. 


ser has * 


Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 
Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, 

NEW YORK 

Also makers of Italian Silk Underwear—the most 
luxuriou ingerie in the world tl 1 ) 
nomical It outwears cotton ten to or i i $ 
of women know Made in every undergarment 
tha 1 woman wears Send tor booklet, What 
Every Woman Knows.” 


ou can get the Kaysers 


chful. 
Ky ery venuine Kay- 


*“Kayser’’ 


Accept nothing 


in the hem. 


Address Julius Kayser & Co., New York. 


—this fabric 
in some stores —brought 
skill and experience. 


‘To get your favorite gloves 


‘The Kayser tips 


for none under- 






So we 


For more 


desirable. 


been due 


then think 


‘The 





Look for 
the Name in 


the Hem 
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are the only shoe eyelets made with 
tops of solid color. They 





Eyelets that wear “‘brassy”” give shoes a 
cheap appearance. If you would avoid them, 


out them. Ask your dealer about them, or 
write for a descriptive booklet. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
——————___* 

















Where there are books to be read the 
oil lamp is the best light—provided the 
lamp has the proper chimney. 


proper style for any burner. 
MACBETH means a correctly 
designed chimney made of clear 


anyone who writes for it. 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


White Frost 

















[UST BETWEEN ¥” — From the Pacific ? 


A Word to Sunday-School 
Teachers 


6 DEAN HODGES’S Talks 
> on the Sunday-school Lessons 
; are omitted from this issue of 

THe Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 

we have made a special ar- 

f rangement by which teachers 

#4 and students who look to Dean 

Hodee s each month for helpful thoughts on the 

presentation of the lessons may not be disap- 

pointed. The page has been prepared for issue in 

a separate sheet, and will be mailed to any one 





‘THE JOURNAL, 


addition to giving a number of pages of furnish- 
ings for country homes, such as stenciled window 
curtains, home-made lamp-shades, and cushions 


Something More About the 
Lettie Lane Doll Pages 


S MANY readers continue to ask why we do 

not print the doll page separately, or with 

no printing or only advertising on the back,. it 

seems necessary to repeat that the postal laws 

require the page to be bound in the magazine 

and numbered like the other pages, with an 
article printed on the back. 

The new series of pages which are to follow the 
present series will, we believe, be even more 
popular than those already published. Miss 
Young seems to have outdone herself in these 
later pages, and they will undoubtedly gladden 
the hearts of all who love dolls. 


If You Have a Boy 


Wile wants to earn his own spending money 
THe LAvies’ HoME JOURNAL will help him 
to do it. By delivering the magazine to friends 
and neighbors any boy can earn a lot of money 


without associating with undesirable compan- 


” ru chimnev wi , : »¢ it is . ‘ ° ° 

yi arg 1 with my name on A ions, and at the same time get a business training 
a co _best lamp-chimney glass. My that will be of inestimable value in later life. 
ndex insures your getting the Thousands of boys are already doing it without 


interfering with school duties; 
much as fifteen dollars a week. 
do as well as they. 


some earn as 
Your boys can 


the latter magazine are sent without cost. 

Just send a line of inquiry addressed to The 
Boy Division, Tuk LApirs’ HoMEe JourNat, 
Philadelphia, and you will receive all that is 
required for trying the experiment. 


The Girl on This Month’s 
Cover 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 














































that all fruit from California that is 


table has been carried across the continent 
exclusively in Bohn Refrigerator Cars and 
delivered at the wholesale market as fresh 


as when loaded? You can obtain 
same perfect result in preserving 


_who writes to us expressing scare to rs it and food in your home chambers 
who accompanies the request with a stamped, a li d 
self-addressed envelope. The ‘‘Talks” will ap- by using a are tine 
pear again, as usual, in the next number of throughout 


Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 


| 
| lai 
; : | which is construct- oe gl dete apa 
CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY” If You are Going to Build | id on a ee which is absolute- 
5 . . : HE next issue of Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL | anaes : ly indestructible. 
Me dices av core cy ee is to be ‘‘A Country House Number.” In | §& principle, being 


equipped with , 
the 


look for the little diamond << trade-mark as and covers for country porch furniture, it will B ; . 

her? ; ohn Dry Air 

shown in illustration above. It is slightly raised lay special stress on country houses, bung: lows, S h pi Za than in any other 
on the surface of every genuine Fast Color remodeled cottages and sumanet mea, eon rhs DA refrigerator 1s 
Eyelet. Every good shoe should have them, senting some sixteen designs which may be built ystem ‘ é 

itd sh A dete Inik-aeedle witha for sums ranging from as low as $300 up to 4 y maintained. 

nde leagues cea nk Age Bae much higher amounts. ae 


DO YOU KNOW 


White Enamel Refrigerator 


Main Office and Works, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office and Salesroom 


served at your 


Uy 


WY Th 
ys a 


i provision 


the 


with genuine 


@ A temperature 
10 degrees colder 


Send for “Cold Storage 


in the Home,” free. 


Company 


59 W. 42nd Street 



































MATTRESS $ 








ACHiz>. 


glass that won’t break from heat. To any boy who wants to try it we will | Trade-Mark 
Chi oil oa send everything that is necessary, including a ; 
ein oe pip ak ol io handsome booklet written by some of the boys | Will Keep Your Home Free From 
any burner, and gives suggestions themselves, telling how they made successes | 
about lamps, chimneys, wicks, of selling THe Lapies’ HomMeE JourRNAL and 
oils, and tells how to keep lamps Tue SATURDAY EVENING Post. Ten copies of 
in order. I will mail it, free, to 


ANTS, WATERBUGS, ETC. 


Large Box, 50c. Medium Box, 25c. 
Small Box, 10c. 


BARRETT CHEMICAL CO. 
9 North Moore Street, N.Y. 














' CATNIP BAL 


(Pat’d) 10 Cents. A toy 
for cats —they can’t let it 


















ca HE work of Mr. Harrison Fisher seems to | alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold 

gain in popular favor, and we feel sure that ; . A | everywhere for 10 Cents, together with 

‘ale Il erators the girl on this eantiis enuet ‘wilt tix cw tee Size, ‘ ft. 6 ._ ee Ag | package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 

attractive to our readers than those which have a —— = | paliadecaking ig 
°y ° “1° ° ° Zor sale by 5 and 10 cent stores 
; been published in the past. This girl with the Delivered Express Prepaid +d | yates go 5» drug “a 12 
Absolutely sanitary red hat is one of his daintiest and most charming | bird store mailed by us cents 
and protect the health oy gO ae gh ea that many of poe 3uilt—not stuffed. Better than on receipt of 12 cents. 4 post- 
° readers will wish to have one copy or more for cis ¥ ; ; ; National Cat Supplies Co. 2 Dealers paid. 
of the family by keep- mounting and framing. It will especially appeal hair, Our handsome 144-page | 


ing food sweet and 
wholesome. Made 


to our girl readers, and we have printed an extra 
edition of it, exactly as it appears, with the 


book mailed free. 


The name Ostermoor and our trade-mark on the 


East Boston, Mass. 





write for prices. 








entirely of steel, 
enameled spotless 
white, inside and out- 
side. Roundinshape, 
there are no cracks, 
seams or nasty cor- 

ners todigout, no place for dirt or germs to lodge. 

Removable Revolving Shelves do away 

with ‘ ‘reaching over” to spill or 

muss. Natural refrigeration 

Maintains an even, cold, dry 

temperature with little ice. 

Ball-bearing castors, 

solid brass trimmings — 

the handsomest and best 


printed matter retained, but with no advertising 
on the back. To any one sending ten cents we 
will forward a copy, carefully packed in a strong 
tube and all postage prepaid, as long as the 
supply lasts. 


How to 


et 2° Setting of Eggs FREE 


Your choice 


genuine—don’t take a ‘ just-as-g¢ 
the book now — don’t forget it. 

in your place we will tell you. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


good.”? Send for 
If we have a dealer 
of almost any variety from thorough- 
bred stock by securing a few subscriptions to 
a POULTRY POST at 25 cents per year. 
am Particulars free. Address 


4 POST PUB.CO., Dept. 6, 





If You Have Built a House 


HETHER a seashore cottage, a camp in the 

woods or a bungalow, for $1500 or less, be 
sure to refer to the announcement in the next 
issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, in which 
several large prizes will be offered for the best 
photographs, with little descriptive articles, of 
just such houses. 








GOSHEN, IND. 


PUG 
| on f ee 
6 RADE e Jule 

are grown on a shores of 


HE finest grapes in the world 
Sandusky Bay and on the Lake Erie Islands. 


From these vineyz ards we obtain the fruit 



















from which 


Fremont Grape Juice is made. 
Refrigerator made. The gr apes are pl lu cked when they are perfectly ripe and within 24 hours 
are in our plant— art ch comes the process ot sterilization and the aging 


Send today for free 


Fresh From the Shops 
descriptive booklet. 


We wil aed en ee Y CB S THE popular new department in this 
ReMi daaiee in r a magazine is called, will appear again in the 


period of four mont hs before they reach the market. 

Between the time the grapes are p 
juice is extracted at our plant, they have | st 
none of their healthful properties. 
We so treat the grape juice by 





















our peculiar process ¢ f sterilization that a year 








hafidle them. next issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL. It yea “bir plete oo sine See Say oe te rip rt catia d one iota — it is as 
eee ST AMETRG OO will present in five attractive pages all _the ; Momiralivace ine Scaibentsinvtha botanic oki ¢ bottle or your glass 
os —— new little things from Paris and New York Can you say as much for any other grape juice you’ ve ever s ee 

which help to give just the right touch to the To induce you to try Fremont Grape Juice, if your dealer should not 


have it— we will send you 
summer costume, 


The Christmas Prize Offer 


WING to the variety of subjects which were 
covered by this offer, and to the amount of 
time which is required to consider the large 
amount of material submitted, it is taking longer 
than we thought it would to reach decisions in 








TEN BABY BOTTLES FOR vl 


and your dealer's name, express charges paid. Each bottle contains a good 
sized glassful of Fremont Grape Juice, and you will find it the m t delicious 
drink you ever tasted. Send the doll: ir and your dealer’s name today. 


The Fremont Grape Juice ioe Comey, Fremont, Ohio 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one boiling, fast, beautiful colors. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 
per package. Write for free booklet— How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, UL. 





with pat ter 1s and instructions for making 40 
long and short garments needed by your baby, 
in plain envelope prepaid for 25 cents. 
LARGE CATALOG FREE 
showing illustrations of latest spring and sum- 


mer clothing up to 6 years, including many 
things for the personal comfort of the: Mother 











and Baby. Most complete catalog published; 
write for it today. Your correspi dence giede all the classes for which pr izes were offe red. But 
my personal attention. 


the announcement of awards will surely be made 
in the June issue of THE JOURNAL, 





Mrs. Anna Crosby, 557 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















A Constant Satisfaction 


The absolute certainty that foods will be per- 
fectly kept—the positive knowledge that the 
butter and the cream will not be tainted with the 
odor or taste of fruits, vegetables or other food — 
the eliminating of undue consumption of ice —and 
allthoughts of leakage, together with long service, 
is a constant source of satisfaction to all users of 


M¢& CRAY 
REFRIGERATOR 


(Keep things fresh) 


because the air in them is purified by constantly 
recurring contact with the ice, caused by the 
‘« McCray System.’’ ‘This also dries the air so 
that even matches or salt can be kept perfectly 
dry in them. 

Your choice of sanitary linings : Opal-glass, (looks 
like white china — % inch thick), porcelain tile, 
white enameled wood or odorless white wood. 
No zinc is ever used as zinc forms dangerous 
oxides that poison milk and other food. 


Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch. 


Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


McCray Refrigerators use less ice than other re- 

frigerators, because McCray walls are the thick- 

est and best ‘‘ heat and cold proof’’ walls made. 
All sizes and styles ready for immediate shipment. 
Built-to-order refrigerators for any purpose can 
be shipped 3 weeks after order is received, Every 
McCray is guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. 





Tear this off as a reminder to request book. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
874 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Gentlemen :— Please send me your free refrig- 
erator book checked below. 


.. No. 85 — Regular size for Residences. 
P No. A. H.— Built-to-Order for Residences. 
ecuwee No. 66 — For Grocery Stores. 
seael No. 58 — For Meat Markets. 
batea No. 47— For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc. 
renee No. 71 — For Florists. 

















CHD ciccius peerercr State 
it oe 




















TRADE 


Lenfert 


FOOD CHOPPER 


is immensely superior to the old-style chopper, 
chopping-bow!l or grater. 
No Knives to Adjust No Knives to Sharpen 
o Knives to Lose 
Its One Adjustable Cutter may be instantly changed, 
by a press of the finger, to cut Coarse, Medium, Fine or 
Extra Fine, It cuts cleanly, does not mash or crush, 
MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, NUTS, 
Grates cocoanut and horseradish, grinds coffee. 
So Easy to Operate So Easy to Clean 
o Economical 
It utilizes all left-overs. 
Price $1.50. Your dealer can supply you. If not, write us. 
FREE—The Steinfeld Cook Book—FREE 


100 choice Recipes. Write our ** Dept. L.’’ for a copy. 








STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 








| We 6 ONY Rye BY) Dn VS OF HO) OD) 
10 CENTS PER ROLL Xs 


VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
34%x3%,3%%x44%,4c; 4x5, 3a Se. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 










“SUNSHINE ROUND-UP” 


An Open Letter of Invitation From Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, President-General of the 
International Sunshine Society 


SREBRASER ERE in New York everybody 
: calls an annual gathering a 
convention, and I suppose that 
.7% is the proper name; still it 
Wire 43 doesn’t seem to be quite the 
gee term for Sunshine. Without 
e ow *s knowing exactly why or how 
TAGES jt came about we have fallen 
into speaking of our annual May meeting as a 
“round-up.” Some of you will wonder what in 
the world we mean by a ‘‘round-up.” Now, 
if you had lived in the Rocky Mountains you 
would feel quite at home with the word. It 
doesn’t mean just coming together. We would 
be selfish, indeed, if we simply assembled and 
had a good time all by ourselves. That would 
not be Sunshine. We must each tell at least 
one friend of this annual meeting and bring that 
one friend along, and that friend can bring 
another friend, and so on until everybody who 
is interested will have made arrangements to 
take part in our ‘Sunshine Round-Up.” 

Like the Western herders each member of the 
“round-up” takes note of his belongings, profits 
by consultation with his associates and then 
goes home for another year’s work. 

The Convention this year will be in New 
York City, May 20, 21 and 22. Every other 
year we assemble in New York. Last year, you 
remember, we met in Houston, Texas. The 
session on Thursday, May 20, will be in the 
Hotel Astor, from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M., as guests 
of the Cameo Branch. The Hudson Theater, 
through Mrs. Henry Harris, gives the box 
receipts that night to the Blind Babies’ Branch, 
so the evening will be given over to the theater 
party. On Friday the Council Meeting will be 
held at Westover Lodge, Bensonhurst-by-the- 
Sea, with a reception in the solarium of the 
Sunshine Hospital in the evening. Saturday will 
be devoted to sightseeing, with a box luncheon 
at the Blind Babies’ Home, Dyker Heights, 
Brooklyn. Guests will be cared for at the rate 
of two dollars a day at Westover Lodge. 








Sunshine Reports 


Y member is invited to make a report of 
“‘good cheer” work done throughout the year. 
Where there is a State leader the members in 
that State will furnish her with the report, and 
she, in turn, will forward a report of her State 
to the Secretary-General not later than May tr. 
All branch presidents will report for their 
branches direct to the State leader, or, if there 
is no State leader, to the Secretary-General. 

There are more than three hundred thousand 
members and about three thousand branches. 
The latest branches to form were the Neigh- 
borhood Circles and the Round-Robin Clubs. 
These all entered the ranks through reading 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and are entered 
as LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL Branches. In one 
month sixty-five Neighborhood Circles were 
organized, representing almost every State in 
the Union. ‘‘Round Robins” were heard of 
from all points of the compass 

THE LApIES’ HoME JouRNAL One Kindness 
Club now numbers more than two thousand in 
membership. It was the One Kindness Club that 
did the heroic work in placing the Blind Babies’ 
3ranch on an independent basis. Everybody 
helped, but the One Kindness Club made helping 
this branch its particular and special work. 

The seventeenth of last month marked the 
annual meeting of the Branch for the Blind, when 
a beautiful twenty-five-thousand-dollar home 
was pronounced perfectly equipped and out of 
debt. The Home has been made a public school, 
and our little ones are having thorough instruc- 
tionin kindergarten work. Fifteen children have 
already been graduated from our kindergarten 
to the City School for the Blind, and just as 
fast as there is a vacant crib in the Home it is 
filled by one of the hundreds of children on the 
waiting list. 

The One Kindness members endowed a bed 
in the Sunshine Hospital for the blind Labies. 
Beginning with January the city has placed the 
children in the budget for three thousand dol 
lars, and the Mite-Boxes are averaging two 
thousand dollars a year, thus insuring an income 
of five thousand dollars a year, 


The Privilege of Helping 


O KNOW that through THe JouRNAL—by 

the response of its readers—we have been 
enabled to do all this for the most helpless of 
all human beings—blind babies—is worth living 
for, and I feel sure that each and every one 
of us acknowledges, with gratitude, that being 
given an opportunity to help is a blessed privi- 
lege. 

This Home, so fully equipped and _ self- 
supporting, will, by its inspiration, doubtless 
be eventually the means of saving the blind 
babies of the United States from being treated 
as feeble-minded or objects of charity simply 
because they are blind. We all hope to live to sce 
the day when every State in the Union will have 
a Home just like this one. Almost every large 
city has its institution for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. The hearts of the Americans 
are kind, and just as soon as they realize that 
there is no legislative provision for the care, 
maintenance, support and education of blind 
children under the age of eight years, they will 
see to it that something is done. Let us never 
tire of telling of this first step taken in their 
behalf, in order that we may be helped to tak« 
another step, and another, and another, until 
all the blind babies of today, as well as those ot 
the future, will be properly protected. 

This is only an inkling of the beautiful report 
you will hear at the Convention. Be there with 
out fail. If you cannot come in person send a 
letter wishing us Godspeed in the work we are 
trying todo. A file of these kind words will be 
kept and a report made of them by 

Yours ever faithfully in sunshine or shade, 


NOTE —In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- 
ably a stamp should be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work. 





nd durability 
\ BROS.” silverware 
has been appreciated in American 
homes since the original Rogers 
Brothers applied the electro-silver plating pro- 
cess to the making of spoons in the year 1847. 
In design and workmanship, this silver 
plate is the equal of sterling silver. 
Hence its popularity among _ those 
who desire only the best. 
When selections of silver plate 
are to be made, critical inspection 
and comparison proves the 
superiority of | 


\ ROGERS BROS: 


\ ware. Not only is the 
characteristic beauty of 
pattern apparent, but the 

wearing quality Azowm. The trade 
mark is a guarantee of long service and 
satisfaction, and is the identifying stamp of 
the largest makersof silverwareinthe world. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serv- 
ing pieces are offered in many exquisite 
designs—some fancy, some simple and 
_ chaste—satislying the most exacting taste. 
~All are striking examples of this splendid 
| “Silver Plate that Wears” 
Leading dealers everywhere 
‘sell “1847 ROGERS BROS,” 
“ware. Send for Catalog 
-"*E>28" which shows 
all designs. 
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\ CAZER: TOR Ren THIS is the time of year when 
‘ every one whois not packing a | 
steamer-trunk seems to be 
writing steamer-letters, or 
standing on the dock waving 
farewell to departing friends. 
It is no wonder, then, that the 
‘ question of the hour seems to 
be, ‘‘ What s she ull I give to the Outward Bound?” 
It is in the hope of answering this question that 

these suggestions are offered. 

In the first place, no more useless, unsatis- 
factory remembrz ince could be se nt to the Out- 
ward Bound than flowers. There is no place for 


| them in the stateroom; in the dining-saloon 
9 | they lose their individual value; they wither | 
O E. S quickly; their heavy odor is ofte :n offensive to | 
others; and—last, but by no means least to | 
: thrifty’ souls they seem a waste of money, as | 
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3 almost before the ship is out of sight of land 
° they are consigned to the deep, a conciliatory | 
q Nothing has ever offering to Neptune for a pleasant voyage. / 
° ¢e h l Next to flowers, things eatable are in favor for | /) 
satisfied the natura | steamer presents, though discretion would seem | 3 
: | to teach that candy, at least, is not advisable, ; 
and healthy desire , even if enjoyed. Fruit often is acce pte ible, 
m } especially oranges and grapefruit, for, although 
for sweets as sate u the better lines of steamers provide fruit in 
s } abundance, still it is pleasant to have one’s own 
fectly as Lowney supply. Besides fruit, some delicate mints, 
Chocolate Bonbons. candied ginger, or fine wafers are nice, but, in 








OMEN’S Regal Shoes appeal to women of taste in dress 
because Regal styles always represent the very latest cor- 

q@ They are as pure a » ie rect ideas in feminine footwear. These smart Regal Shoes 

and wholesome as iH ing aaasacatasl test iamli cess TTT have a distinctive daintiness and charm found in no other 
: 


ee HAT, then, are suitable presents? Perhaps read 7-to-wear shoes for women. 
they are delicious the first thing an ocean voyage suggests is 5 


general, there are many better presents for ‘the 
voyage than either eatables or flowers. 
























i leisure. There is somuch time to read that every Regal quality is equalled only in the highest-priced custom foot- 
and they can be eaten 4 one reads at least a little, so that a book, if well wear, and Regal guarter-sizes insure the same perfect fit and 
' selected, cannot come amiss. Itshould, however, | comfort as a made-to-measure shoe. 
freely when others } be a light, bright, new book. It may be one | en ae a's Reoal Models for Soriae 
cannot be whose scene is laid in the land to be visited by | 1ong the rr2 new Women's Wegal MOde! oping 
‘ the traveler, or, possibly, a readable work on art | you can obtain becoming and exclusive styles for 
gq The largest sales or architecture. A supply of current magazines every costume and occasion—and have the 


would not be a bad idea. A ‘‘log book,” satisiaction of knowing that your footwear is 
arranged to keep the details of the voyage, with above criticism. 
information about nautical things and ample 


space for the autographs of ship acquaintances, $350, $400 & $500 


is always welcomed, If the gift is intended for 


of any confections 
‘} made and for 25 








E a ware de: cas Sere arnerlette . SPRING AND SUMMER STYLE BOOK —Illustrates the 
years the standard. 23 Mh % eae ws pte? ty rial we serie r-le ort oe correct models for both men and women. It’s an acknowl- 
part lor each day ol the voyage, put in separate edged authority on styles. Magazine size. Handsome 





THE WALTER M LOWNEY CO envelopes and dated, will prove a great delight. coverin colors. Free on request. 











Besides these ‘pleasure gifts there are If you don't live near one of the 624 Regal Stores and Agencies order AIMEE 
} | | we hi on he ill add atly he from the Regal Mail Order Dept. If the shoes are not exactly 
BOSTON if numberless t ngs that wl adc great y to the as ordered, we will cheerfully exchange, or refund your money $4 00 
, traveler’s comfort. The steamer pillow makes if desired. ° 
Cocoa, Chocolate | an attractive present, and it does not matter if REGAL SHOE COMPANY (Delivered, aaa 
Chocolate Bonbons there is more than one. A flat pillow eighteen Mail Order Dept., 703 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ' era 
a | inches square with stout straps at the upper two i f Factory, Whitman, Mass. Box 992 je age tga 
fren f: “rs is enie ‘ > ster Pe ail Order } San Francisco, Cal., Phelan Building. ated). | ee-eyele 
s (P { SUES zS iS convenient to h mile es the steamer Sub-Stations ) J-ondon, Enyg., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence tie with wing tip. Made 
? chair, while a smaller, softer one is comfortable | tie Bc: of Russet King Calf. 
i to tuck behind the traveler’s back. A hot-water 
i bag may seem a prosaic gift, but it is a very 
i J 





y é ) useful one, and a pretty silk or flannel cover can 


be made to fit it if greater beauty is desired 
A Tobi 


Any one who “- ever passed a week in the 

narrow confines of a stateroom, especially if that 
Proportion 
Suit: $595 


tateroom were linved with one, two, or possibly 
Pure Irish Linen 














three other persons, knows how nece sary itis to 
have all one’s belongings as convenient, and at | 
the same time as compact, as possible. Indeed, 
dressing at all is often dependent on the quick- 
ness and ease with which one can possess herself 
of these articles. A ‘‘utility bag,’’ a set of sub- 
stantial bags, on the order of the shoe bag, only 
with many more subdivisions and finished at 
the top with rings, so that it can be hung on the 
wall or the door, is of the greatest convenience. 


Every woman knows 
what the material 
alone for a suit of this 
style would cost. She 
can therefore appre- 
ciate the price con- 
cession we are making 
in order to popularize the 


Mobias 
System of 


Proportions: 


No. L-2: Tub Suit of Guaran- 
teed Irish Linen, natural color 
only. Coat: semi-fitted cutaway, 
length 42 inches, natty turn-over 
collar fastens with modish tie o 
material, two simulated pockets. 
Hipless flare skirt trimmed with 
buttons. Order by bust measure 
and skirt front length. Shipped 


promptly on receipt of 

Special Price. . . $595 
Our tiesine and Summer 
Style Book explains our 
system, and beautifully il- 
lustrates and describes the 
newest NewYork fashions 








| Cases or Bags for Toilet Articles are Good 
cy. TEN the contents of each of the pockets in 


| the ‘‘ utility bag” need a case or bag for them- fe? ‘ * arias : 

| selves. Certain toilet articles should have a | EC 4 Boorsois wAms : 
|} rubber bag, pretty handkerchief-cases come in a ae MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS JAVA FACE POWDER | 
| variety of forms, and a ‘‘pin roll,’ containing all : me |  ., 64 WEST 45 ST. NEW YORK, 

sorts and conditions of pins without regard to 
color, and including safety-pins, is a thing to 
arouse grateful thoughts of the donor. A com- 


pact ‘ribbon roll” containing ribbon for corset- 
covers, accompanied by tiny scissors and a a e r O c e e€ e e 
bodkin, makes a pretty trifle. There are two | 


kinds of collar cases, one for soft turnovers, the 

other for the stiff, linen collars. The first is made Gn. PATENTS 
by covering a padded and _ sacheted board, | —- 
fifteen inches long and four inches wide, with | 


any pretty silk or muslin, leaving the sides wide L k fi th t Fl t hy in buying crochet needles, 
ses rel ve collars pe pcre iene hf 00 or a a iy and get the only one that 
with ribbons; the other is simply made by bind- . ie Le : Deter aoe 
- 4 sae ys a - r - ve $ g pertect 
| ing a piece of stiff linen, fifteen inches by four, | will not turn in ead 3 the nng¢ shy ih zi a 
| with ribbon, putting two straps of the ribbon control of the work. Cutshows points full size. fee 
| across the inside, into which the linen collars can i 
| | 2 


4 a : “ If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps, and one will be sent by mail. 

be slipped. ‘This case is tightly rolled and 45 6 73910 12 3/4 

secured by a ribbon tacked to the outside. PRATT & FARMER CO., 465 Broadway, New York 3 

Either case fits snugly into the traveling bag. 
One of the absolute essentials for the traveler 

is a store of sewing materials. The contents 

of the wonderful little bag—the littler the better 


























Made-to-measure Suits, $7.50 
to $35.00 

Tailored Skirts, $3.75 to $13.00. 
Separate Coats, Lingerie Dresses, 
Waists, Underwear, etc. 





Safe Ice Cream Without Churning 











Write for your free copy at once —pins, needles, thimble, thread, hooks and eyes, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. | glove, ot oe pacar area -_ lary | Think of of simply placing the ingredients in a freezer and later a. - eer 
scissors are like holy relics: they have the magic f Nea tl . 
1as oak an i ai atri rozen into the most delicious creams or ices, absolutely smooth and velvety 
Tobi Es cl d Suit Co. mete gee 7 + ge oe ce ie without labor. All without the usual danger of ptomaine poisoning. It seems 
(Established 1886) Dept. M | ) ons, when ol hersell she could do nothing. : . ° é 5 : , me: 
72 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK A medicine-case, containing a few standard like magic. This wonderful freezer and our method of aerating the cream does it. 
: ~ remedies, will sometimes save time and a doctor’s 





bill, and included in this could be a pretty glass 
or silver box for cold cream. The folding cup is 
a useful article, too. Tiny silk bags, chamoi 


Grow Your Flowers in Illinois | | is,,wor on 2 sivhon about the’ neciy ae 


intended for jewels or the pass port ; while larger 


bs n s of anvas worn unde th lress skirts k 
Self-Watering Flower Boxes | 2rscvccennser eee Begs srg make 


Buy the Sanitary Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 


Pour the cream into the glass freezer. Pack in ice and salt as usual. Set aside 
until frozen. That is easier than grinding for even ten minutes. Lift jar from 
ice pack. Rinse off under a faucet. Push the rod against false bottom. Slice. If 
you do not wish to use all—re-pack. The cream may be kept a week by renew- 
ing ice pack. Nodasher to clean. No machinery to rust, clog or wear out. Guar- 











and Water Thom Only Once in 2 Weeks = il be re boon to tired feet. . anteed as represented. Refuse tin substitutes. One size only capacity 8 portions. 
You will then have better, hardier, 1 lived Sagar As a traveler will always do more or less writ- 
ve bette 1 myer ve ylants w ° e,° . > an 
less time and tr: » natural way of ining pay yay ing, writing materials of different sorts must me At best Dealers or by Express on receipt of - - we 25 
The roots absorb , of water from reser- included in every outfit. A safety inkstand, Ask for our descriptive circular. 
voir at bottom ot - 


fountain pen, stam p- book, pads of paper saad | THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY, 383 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
mucilaged for ‘‘hasty notes,” are all convenient. 
Notebooks of various sorts make ideal gifts. 
These may be ‘‘costly as your purse allows, 

bound in rich leather and fastened with silver 
clasps, or in simple boards or buckram. They 
come with the legends, ‘My Trip Abroad, id 


metal box, which is 
filled about once in 
two weeks. Boxes 
neatly made of metal, 
rust and leak proof 
Inexpensive — Sold . 
on 30 days Free trial. 
or aloe Free. Write 


SPECIAL — 100 











EVERY LADY IN THE LAND ——— —— 
ie ere ee Of% WHEEL CHAIRS 40.03%" 
“Noisette Pine Needle Shampoo” « Mort. 


\y ay We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self-propel- 
u ling and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 










atourexpense. It is a chemically pure nut-oil product, with true 





mT . ” 66 % improvements. Ship direct fem factory 
a vets Roued One Summer, My Summer in Europe,” or and pure pine-needle oil extract. It lathers profusely in hard, E to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 

a i i j i | é = edi 1yupo ) a tio) Pi « 
Book*‘‘ Miniatureand Window Gar ig." In plain bindings. Address books can aiw ays be soft or salt water. Immediately upon application of clear water, = THIRTY DAYS’ oll 
growingplants. Regular price75c. OurSpeci 1 Pri e re used. To one on a first trip an address book Send us 4c postage and we will mail you sample size, enough Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
Illinois Heater & Mfg. Co., ad Dearborn 8t., Shinsa, Tl. filled with addresses of desirable inns, lodgings, | forone week's daily shampoo. Address our *‘Dept. B."” Regu- free Catalogue NOW. 


Bolgiano’s Seed Store, Baltimore, Ma and reliable ealers in lar iSc and 25c Boxes on Sale at all druggists and dept. stores. 
Distributors for Maryland, Vs irginic aand Ivest V irginia. = dealers i pictures, clothing and 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
| bric-&-brac, is a veritable treasure. Noisette Products Co,, Inc., 255 Greenwich St., New York 


403 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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| 
| the lather disappears, leaving the hair clean, soft and fluffy. | 
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A. Gift Set of 


CORONA 


Decorative 
Enamel Ware 


What more appropriate gift could you pre- 
sent to the bride, or what would be more 
appreciated for its beauty, usefulness and 
unusual durability than a set of CORONA 
DECORATIVE ENAMEL WARE? 


This is the only Decorative Enamel Ware 
ever made. The beautiful designs are by one 
of the best artists in the country. The enamel 
is of an extra fine quality not found in other 
ware, and will not easily chip. Colors and 
designs are 6urnt inand will not burn or wear 
off. Long after other gifts have outworn their 
usefulness CORONA Ware will continue to 
delight with its beauty and serviceability. 





Gift set comprises eighteen handsome 
articles (23 pieces) packed in eight 
neal, white boxes tied with suitably 
colored ribbons—the whole in a stained 
wooden case with hinged lid. 

We also make enamel ware in plain colors, 
using the same high quality enamel as used for 
the Decorative Set. 

The BABY CORONA ROASTER is abso- 
lutely without seam or crevice. Retains the 

juices. Will not dry or burn the roast. The 
right size for summer cooking 

Write for our helpful book on useful kitchen 
ware. Free on request. 

CORONA ENAMEL WARE will be on ex- 
hibition at the Alaska-Yukon-Vacific Exposition 

at Seattle this summer, 


THE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL CO. 
Bellaire, Ohio. 


pep mia year ny | 
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Send for 1909 Style hak 


illustrating over 300 original patterns 
with color plates of interiors. 


It tells a quaintand interesting story 
of how and where our furniture is 
made. This artistic and practical fur- 
niture can be secured of furniture 
merchants at reasonable prices, and 
can be distinguished by our trade- 
mark, which is branded into the wood. 
Send 2 ct. stamp to pay postage on Style Book. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Repide, & Mich. Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 











s ounaiine ¢ o hapy y chil di ladays Cle r iz 

ie th vill rece | pleasant memories. A =<" ow 
little third. seas § oi aby — gino makes a fine foot End seats 
ws th spring backs for adu Has a gliding motion that ends 
gradually. No jerks or “og 

ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire family. 
$9 | Richly colored canopy. A SWING | to $1075 
play-house. Absolutely no noise — easy, springing motion. Don't 
waste money on a wood swing. First at wholesale. WRITE 
TO-DAY. BUY ONE on money back plan 
(9 Home 8t.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 
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A SCHOOL-CHILDREN’S 


GARDEN CONTEST 
By C. L. Meller 


: eS mc first aim in striving for a 









more beautiful home town is 
ett the improvement of each indi- 
7% vidual home ground, and one 
ey Of the first lines of endeavor 
tee, Will naturally be some manner 
» Of garden contest. A certain 
3 method to make such a contest 
an actual success is to induce the school-children 
toenter. This will make the result soonest visible 
throughout the community, and it will not be 
difficult to obtain a large number of contestants. 
Begin early enough in the spring and map out a 
definite plan of action. 

A few rules of entry and a simply-worded 
agreement which the child signs will impress 
more firmly upon the youthful mind the import- 
ance of the undertaking. Each contestant should 
be supplied with a few seeds of the more common 

varieties of flowers as something to start with, 
and with these should also be furnished simple 
though precise directions as to the preparation of 
the soil and the subsequent care of the flowers. 
Seeds for this purpose can be obtained, put up 
in penny packages with directions printed on 
each, from the Cleveland Floral Mission. Vege- 
table seeds should be supplied for those who 
desire them. The seeds might be distributed 
free, though where a small fee (perhaps a penny 
a package) is c — the child is apt to regard 
them less lightly. Each child should be encour- 
aged to use all kinds of seeds, wild flowers and 
shrubbery, and to understand that the contest is 
in nowise limited to the seeds obtained in school. 
Anything the child may do that will contribute 
in any way to the beauty of the home grounds 
is to count in his favor in the decision. 





Have Printed Lists of Prizes 


RINTED lists of the prizes will act as a con- 

stant reminder and be a great incentive for 
persistent effort. Procuring the prizes will not 
be so difficult as may at first appear. If the pur- 
pose of the contest is clearly laid before the busi- 
ness men of the town you will find that they 
will cheerfully respond with some article of value. 
Thus enough material can be obtained wherewith 
to hold out a strong inducement to the children. 

As to the number of prizes, the more the bet- 
ter; one prize for each grade from which the 
contestants are drawn will prove most satisfac- 
tory. Two other prizes of greater value should 
also be provided, to be awarded to a boy and a 
girl respectively for the best gardens in the city. 
Properly-inscribed watches will be most appro- 
priate for this purpose. Thus it will be possible 
for a contestant to win two prizes, as the best 
garden in the city will of necessity be the best 
garden of the grade the little gardener attends. 
To obviate this and at the same time afford each 
contestant a greater opportunity for securing a 
prize, the second best garden in the grade win- 
ning one of the grand prizes should be selected 
for the grade award. 

The editor of the local paper can help by 
printing whatever the managers may deem 
advisable relative to the contest. He will gladly 
comply, as thereby he helps himself as well as the 
contest. Through the paper mention may be 
made of any marked defect that some of the 
gardens may show, and remedies should be sug- 
gested. Similarly, where a garden brings out 
some especially good point the attention of the 
other contestants should be drawn thereto. Thus 
each may profit by the experience of the other. 
Timely little articles on gardening should appear 
frequently. By this means the competitors will 
be reminded of their work and the laggards 
spurred to renewed effort. : 


Gardens Should be Regularly Inspected 


HE inspection of the gardens entails much 

work. Moreover, it necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of gardening, so that the one intrusted 
with it may be in a position to gauge accurately 
the actual amount of work represented in each 
instance, since evidence of effort, and not compar- 
ative results, must decide the awards. Only by 
visiting the gardens several times in the course of 
the contest can one form a clear conception of the 
actual amount of work done and arrive at a fair 
decision as to the merits of the gardens. A 
final inspection alone will not do, for the autumn 
appearance is hardly a criterion, inasmuch as it 
may be due in a large measure to the spasmodic 
activity of a contestant who, after indifference 
for the greater part of the year, makes a final 
desperate effort. 

1 he autumn effect is in nowise the sum-total 
of the entire work bestowed upon a garden. 
The evidence of a large part of the spring and 
summer’s work will have passed away with the 
summer flowers. It will be found most conducive 
to a just decision as to the efforts each garden 
represents if they are inspected in the early spring 
before any work at all has been done upon them. 
This, followed by a midsummer visit and another 
in the autumn will enable the judges to be really 
fair in their awards. Where the gardens have 
been inspected thus the amount of work repre 
sented can be arrived at by subtracting the 
appearance in the spring from that in the au 
tumn, making due allowance for the midsummer 
rating. Or, on the other hand, the gardens might 
be viewed in the spring after sufficient time 
had been given to get them into good shape, and 
then the spring, summer and autumn standings 
be averaged up to obtain the winner 

The managers of the contest will find it more 
satisfac tory to engage some competent person to 
do the inspecting, some one who is thoroughly 
familiar with all the phases of garden work, and 
who is certain to be impartial, rather than to 
attempt this work themselves. If the person 
selected does not feel that he can do the work 
without pay it will still be more practical and 
more economical to raise the money wherewith 
to pay him than to delegate this work to several 
of the members who may not have time when 
most needed, and may not be able to work in 
unison due totheir different degrees of familiarity 
with gardening. ‘The addresses of the contest- 
ants should be arranged by those familiar with 
the town so as to enable the judge to visit the 
gardens in a somewhat consecutive order. The 
inspection does not need to be done all at once, 
but may extend over a week or two. 
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FOSTER 


MATTRESS 


Your day’s work is gov- 


erned by 
rest. Why 
but the 


your night’s 
risk it by any 
est of beds? 





Our 60 night’s free trial makes it well 
worth your while to send that lumpy 


old hair mattress to the attic 


and test 


the invigorating difference in a buoyant 
STEARNS & FOSTER. 


Of Springy Cotton Felt 


Cotton felt has the springiness that makes 
a mattress comfortable. Also the clean- 
liness that makes a mattress safe. Stearns 
& Foster mattresses are made of pure, 
fresh, new cotton crossed and recrossed 
by our wonderful web process into 
clean, buoyant, elastic sheets, forty to a 
layer and nine layers to every mattress. 





Brings Lasting Comfort 


Soft yet firm —half yields to your body 
yet supports it. Gives perfect relaxa- 
tion and absolute cleanliness. Germ 
proof, dust proof and needs no renovat- 
ing except an occasional sun bath. The 
same to-day and always. Not only the 
best of cotton felt mattresses but the 
best of all mattresses. 


Don’t confuse it with an ordinary cot- 


ton mattress. 


Ww ord 


The 


7% 


‘cotton’’ 1s 


the only thing they have in common. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK of 
BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 





FREE 


It not only tells all about mattresses —how to choose them, how to use 
them and how to care for them, but more than half of it is given to hints 


and suggestions as to the furnishing of modern bed rooms, all that is best 


in ‘a Vena, ingings, wall coverings, furniture, linen, 
Hlustrated with ‘photogr: iphs of actual bedrooms as tasteful 


Curtis, the noted authority. 
as they are inexpensive. Your name on 
a postal brings it with our compliments. 


GO PGES oh every Stearns & Fontes 


FREE TRIAL (propably there'is one in 


your town) is authorized to return your money 
without question if you are willing to part with the 
mattress after atest of 60 nights. Write to us if you 
have any trouble in finding a Stearns & Foster 
dealer and we will see that you are supplied 


CAUTION The name ** Stearns G@ 
Fostes 1s our stamp of quality, and 
your protection, Look for that name 
and DON’T BUY unless you see tt 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO., 


Dept. L, Cincinnati, O. 


Never buy a mattress unless 


Our laced opening makes seeing 





etc., is discussed fully by Isabel Gordon 








Four Grades of Superiority 
Anchor Grade Soft and springy, better than 
most $1 re ‘ 


“etn a 


Windsor Grade — \\ 


any other advertised make 


ntee it better than 


$13-5° 


tle more com- 


price. Price 
Lenox Grade A little better, a 


a 


either ol the ot 


Style “A”—A mattress de luxe superior to any 
" tre : 4 ! t at any 50 
Price $22 
fall weil itwo part c. extra, 








can see what it contains. 























Attention 
Housekeepers! 


Two complete kitchen ranges in the 
space of one. 





A Plain Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Glenwood 


No fussy ornamentation or fancy 
nickel on the plain Cabinet Glen- 
wood. Just the natural black iron 
finish. ‘‘The Mission Style’ applied 
toarange. A room saver too—like 
the upright piano. Every essential 
refined and improved upon. 


See The Gas Oven 


and Broiling Compartment bolted to 
the top of coal range. It is handy 
to get at without stooping, and takes 
no extra floor space in kitchen. A 
Three Burner Gas Shelf fitted flush 
with range top provides ample room 
for cooking and boiling. 


If A Large Amount of Baking 


is required, both the coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using one for 
meats and the other for pastry. 

Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 

Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, M 


(Makes Cooking Easy§s 





























F you want to sit up in 
bed for any reason: 


Convalescence ; 
‘To breathe. 


To read; 
To eat ; 
Asthma and hay fever sufferers note: 
Here’s a simple contrivance that 
raises the head and shoulders with the 
mattress at any angle. 
A child can operate it; goes on any bed; 
out of sight; strong, durable, inexpensive. 
Send for a booklet, and full explanation. 


Levinger Mfg. Co. 


Room 542, 276 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Beautify Your Home With 
See D'ELITE 














= One Coat Mission Finishes 
ore 
helow Produces rich, harmonious 


colors on old or new furniture 
or woodwork, Permanent. 
Gives velvety mission effect. 
Does not scratch or mar. Take off 
old, shabby paint or varnish coats with 
AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish Remover 
Works like magic. Harmless to 
the hands, wood or finest fabric. 
ae Refinish with one coat. 


Free Offer 


Send dealer's name 
and three 2 ct. stamps 
for large samples and 
elaborate booklets. 


Adams & Elting Co. 
Dept. 1, Chicago 














CLOTH FROM MILL To You 
at mill prices—no middle profits. Woolens and Worsteds 
for Men’s, Women’s and Children’s garments. We antici- 
pate styles. Satisfied customers everywhere. Est. 1862. 
Samples Free. State garment intended, color desired. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main 8t., Holyoke, Maas. 
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By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


ZEHERE is in most families a 

*# painful paucity of ideas on 
ae child-training, as clearly shown 
in the too common confession, 
t) ‘*I’m sure I don’t know what 


A 6 to do with that child!” or, 








$ 


MIN _ Ai) ‘What would you do with 
BS ee FSH such a child as that?” 


If we may not use the ever-ready slipper, the 
shrill, abusive voice, the dark closet, or threat of 
withheld meal, what remains to us in the line of 
discipline? What is to be done to the naughty 
child? We need here some knowledge of what 
naughtiness really is. The child is a growing 
group of faculties, the comparative development 
of which makes him a good or a bad member of 
society. His behavior has the limitations, first, 
of his age, and, second, of his personality. 


Certain Traits are Natural in Children 


CHILD is naturally more timid than a grown 

person, and a given child may be afflicted 
with more timidity than is natural to his age. 
Acts which indicate such a condition show need 
of training and discipline. A certain amount of 
selfishness is natural to childhood: acts indicat- 
ing unusual selfishness call for correction. So 
with the whole field of childish behavior: what- 
ever acts show evil tendencies need checking ; 
but the acts natural to every child only show 
that he is a child—which is not ‘‘naughty”! If 
we considered the field beforehand, asked our- 
selves what we expect during this day or this 
year in the behavior of such a child, and were 
not displeased when he behaved within those 
lines, much unnecessary pain and trouble would 
be saved to both parties. Then, when things 
really indicative of evil were done, we should 
carefully examine and test the character so 
manifested, and begin to apply the suitable 
discipline. 

For example, it is natural to childhood to be 
inconsiderate of others. ‘The intense little ego, 
full of strong, new sensations, has small sympa- 
thy for the sensations of his associates. The 
baby may love the kitten and yet hurt it cruelly 
because he does not know how kittens feel. This 
is not naughty, and needs only the positive 
training which shall hasten his natural growth in 
extension of sympathy. To show him the right 
methods of handling the pet, and especially of 
not handling it; to teach him to enjoy watching 
the kitten’s natural activities and to respect its 
preferences—all that is education, and needs no 
‘discipline.’ But if the child shows a pleasure 
in hurting the kitten after he knows it hurts, 
then you have real evil to deal with. A char- 
acter is indicated which may grow to callous 
indifference to the feelings of others, and even 
to their actual injury. These acts are ‘‘ wrong,” 
and wise, strong measures are necessary. 


Try to Cultivate Sympathy 


HERE are two main lines on which to work. 

One is to take extra measures to cultivate 
sympathy, using Nature study, and to examine 
and care for such pronounced cases of suffering 
as must arouse even the most dormant interest. 
The too callous child might be taken to a chil- 
dren’s hospital and helped to minister to the 
needs of the small sufferers. His pets, mean- 
while, should be large and strong creatures, 
which he would depend on more or less, and his 
enjoying their company made absolutely con- 
tingent on right treatment. Special attention 
should be paid to all such acts as showed con- 
sideration of others—to encourage and reward 
them. Again, if a child shows a too violent or 
sullen temper, or is distinctly sly and untrust- 
worthy, these are serious indications and need 
careful and thorough treatment. 

But the great majority of acts for which chil- 
dren are punished are not at all evil. Careless- 
ness, for instance, is incident to the young 
brain, essential to it. The power always to 
properly correlate and remember is an adult 
power, and not always strong in the adult. We 
need, of course, to encourage a growing careful- 
ness, but not to expect it nor punish its natural 
lack. 

Clumsiness is also incidental to the young 
nerve connections. The baby drops things con- 
tinually, the child frequently: the adult will 
hold an object even while the mind is otherwise 
engaged, the habit of the flexo-motor nerves 
being well established. Enterprising experiment 
is not only natural to childhood, but it is also 
a positive virtue. That is the quality which 
leads the world onward, and the lack of it is a 
Chinese wall against progress. 


Clothing and Shoes Will Wear Out 


NE enormous field of what we call naughti- 
ness in our little ones lies in offenses against 
things. First and foremost, clothes. Wetting, 
soiling and tearing clothes—what a sea of tears 
have been shed, what wails and sobs, what heavy 
and useless punishments inflicted because of 
injured clothing! Yet almost every accident to 
clothing comes from the interaction of two facts: 
first, the perfectly natural clumsiness and care- 
lessness of childhood; and, second, our inter- 
minable folly in dressing the child in unchildish 
garments and placing him in unchildish condi- 
tions. There is no naughtiness involved except 
in the parent who shows a stupidity abnormal to 
her age. 

Children are frequently reproached for wear- 
ing out their shoes. What does the intelligent 
parent expect? Is the child to sit in a chair, lie 
down or ride the bicycle continually? If the 
child is seen to cut his shoes with knives or grind 
them on a grindstone that may be discouraged 
as malicious mischief; but the inevitable stub- 
bing and scuffing of the eager, restless, ungov- 
erned little feet should have been foreseen and 
allowed for. We do strive to buy the heaviest 
possible mass of iron-shod leather for our boys, 
and then we scold them for being noisy. 

To surround a growing creature with artifi- 
cial difficulties, to fail to understand or allow 
for the natural difficulties of his age, and then to 
punish with arbitrary retribution the behavior 
which is sure to appear—this is not the kind 
of discipline which makes wise, strong, self- 
governing citizens. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 


Caruso and the 
Victor -Victrola 


The celebrated tenor 
listening to a Victor 


Record of his own 


voice, on the Victor- 


Victrola—a new style 
Victor. 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak, $200 
Circassian walnut, $250 

Horn and all moving 
parts entirely concealed. 
Music made loud or soft 
by opening or closing 
small doors 

The cabinet contains al- 
bums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories, All 
metal parts heavily gold 
plated. 


Other styles of the 
Victor from $10 up 


of its all-around superiority. 





Prove it for yourself. 


Hearing is believing. 


If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, it might signify little. 
singers as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini a// make 
records exclusively for the Victor, it is not only a splendid tribute to 
the high musical qualities of the Victor, but the most conclusive proof 


But when such famous 
Homer, Melba, 


Any Victor 


dealer will gladly play any Vicloy music you want to hear. 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victory and Victor-Victrola, and Victor 


Records ; also for name of the nearest Vzctory dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


serliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





| A complete list of new Victor Records for May will be found in the May number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and June Cosmopolitan. 











Think of being able to eat an 
ear of corn dazntily/ A thing 
heretofore almost impossible. 


THE BUSTANOBY 
CORN SERVER 


invented by oneof the proprietors of the Cafe Beaux 
Arts, New York, does away with all the awk ward- 
ness of buttering the corn with a knife, the em- 
barrassment of soiled fingers and the many other 
inconveniences in connection with corn-eating. 
Used in the most fashionable cafes and clubs and restau- 
rants in New York and by private families every where. 
Best Imported Porcelain, $1.50; Britannia Silver plated, 
$2.50; German Silver Quadruple plated, $4.00. 


Bustanoby Corn Server, 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 





Hose Supporting | if 











Madame é. 
Weaitee ; 







Belt 


Insures the stylish figure, graceful car- 
riage and perfect fitting hose. The Origi- 

: , nal Hip Form Belt, the 

=~ ™ only one that produces 
P . style without injury to 
health. Scientifically 
distributes the supporter 
Strain, relieving the back Bf 
and making a perfect ¢ 
foundation for stylish — 
gowns. Can be worn with or without 
a corset. Made from superior materials 
with the unique 


Weld Clasp 


ich attaches easily, grips securely 
and will not cut the hose. 

The Madame Waitee is for sale in 
first-class shops. lf your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will mail 
, postpaid on receipt of price. Give 
w aist measure over corset. 


. s Colors: Black, White, Sky, Pink 
‘hi 4-clasp, 50c. 6-clasp, $1 
‘eee, AUSTIN-WALKER CO., Dept. H 


SN 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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FLOOR COATINGS 


are tough, wear-resisting, colored varnishes, 
hard enough to stand the constant rubbing 
of footwear. For putting new life into old 
furniture they are just the thing. If you 
have an old chair or table that is scratched 
or marred, refinish it with Sole-Proof. Use 
Sole-Proof on linoleum. 

And then with the Sole-Proof Graining 
Outfit, even an amateur can get natural 
wood effects with ease. 





Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 

reputable dealers whose business existence 

depends upon the quality of their wares. 
FREE SAMPLE — Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet and if you enclose 10c to 


cover packing and postage, we will send a free 
sample can— enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


331 Lake Street 





A Housekeeping 4 





Pure Refined 




















Necessity 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easier —mix a little into hot 
starch and have beiter- 
looking linens. 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons 
from sticking. 


Standard Oil Co. 


(Incorporated) 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase is artis- 
tic, handsome, unique —a library sys- 
tematizer and a space economizer. 
Furnished at surprisingly low prices in 
one section or a thousand — and grows 
with your library. Can be fitted in, 
around and under windows, stairways 
or odd corners. Made for office as well 
as home use. 

The sections are easily fitted together, 
and the wonderful Interlocking Device 
holds them firmly, giving that solid, one- 
piece, “built-in” appearance. Air-cush- 
ioned, noiseless, disappearing doors; 
double, dust-proof tops. Built by Skandia 
Craftsmen, with the same care and skill 
which has made their work famous in 
old-world libraries for centuries. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase can be had 
at any leading furniture store in plain or 
quarter-sawed oak, mahogany or any other 
wood, and in Crafts, Mission, De Luxe or any 
of your favorite styles. Money will be refunded 
on any Viking purchase if you’re not satisfied. 

Write today for Free Viking Book, with 
full descriptions and illustrations. 





We make a full line of Buffets, China 
Closets, Home Desks, Parlor Cabinets, etc. 











SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., Dept. 80, Rockford, Ill. 




















All-In 


REGISTERED’... 








J have been looking 
for—a suit of full 
Blouse and Knicker- 
bockers with Inner- 
waist equipped 
with extensions 
for the garters 
and take-up for 
lengthening, all 
in one, and sell- 
ing at the low 
price of $1.00. 

So easy to put 
on that the young- 
sters can quickly 
dress and undress 
themselves. Made 
of Khaki and of 
striped and 
checked Ginghams 
and Galateas. Sub- 

stantially made 
tor hard wear; 
washable, fast 
colors. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it, send us $1.90, 
stating color and material desired,with age of boy, 
and we will mail a suit to your address. If not 
satisfactory we will return your money. ‘This is the 
biggest dollar’s worth ever offered in boys’ garments. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO.,65 Main Street, Orange, Mass, 


UST what ae 























SANITARY WATERPROOF 


: New Ideal Waterproof Pants 
| FOR BABY 
| i Made of Fine, Soft waterproof cloth — NO 
| <4 RUBBER—NO WAX, Nothinginjuri 
| ; 4 >... A to touch or stick to Baby's tender 
4 (| Easy to W: ey pay for ther 
if i y a y iY 


J SOO Hittons neatly over diapersana: MAKE tt 
[ fo. = Yeas RE to HANDLE Baby. 4 
=% \ SIZES: Infants’, Small, Me , Large 
NinlySanis 50* Po ncaa gpapct 
wy Sr 25" oot cee 
TA G # ¢send $1 for 
nly Pad” 50% nh Fe 


1 FREE,** Klenly 











& Pz 
Bib’’ for your dealer's 1 I paid 
PARIS-NEW YORK JUVENILE HOUSE 
55 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


j 











olors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 

refunded if not sat- 
; isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 699Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 























ALL FROM A BOX OF 


DOMINOES 


2 8Gi N SY be 


By Marion Wathen 


T IS surprising what delight and education 
children may derive from very simple play- 
things. It was my good fortune once to open 

up to some country.children a beautiful new 
avenue of play that seemed to stretch out 
indefinitely. It was all from a fifteen-cent box of 
dominoes. The evening was stormy and there 
were four children with nothing to do. Then the 
happy thought came that ‘‘making things” with 
dominoes would doubtless 

be newtothem. So it was 

not long until I had made 

this simple design on the 

table: 

It was greeted with a cit 
clapping of hands and 
**Isn’t it sweet? See, 
Douglas, the beautiful 
pattern!” Thus encour- 
aged, and with the four 
children giving both me 
and the dominoes admir- 
ing glances, 1 made many 
additional ‘‘ patterns.” 

















We made squares and 
triangles, oblongs and more 
elaborate figures. A good 
deal of newin‘ormation 
camein here. For instance, 
Isaid: ‘‘I think we can 
make an octagon, too.” 
‘““What’s that?” came the 
question. I explained it, 
and the fact ‘‘ stuck.” 





It was very intcrest- 
ing, too, to see those 
children grasp for the 
first time, at my mere 
suggestion, the ideas of 
symmetry and_ propor- 
tion as they all carefully 
made both sides of their 
pattern exactlythe same. 

We were soon at work 
making flat ‘‘ pictures of 

= — houses” like the one on 
A “Picture”? of a House the left. 





HEN I initiated them into what is always a 

delight to small folk : ‘‘making things” in solid 
form, encouraging them to utilize ‘‘every single 
domino” —for if children learn to utilize all their 
play material it will make them economical later 
in more important things. 

Soon we had what looked like a ‘‘really-truly” 
easy-chair, a small chair and a table: 


an 
} |] 





. | - 


Two Chairs and a Table for the Library 


The twenty-eight dominoes were next utilized 
for bedroom furniture: bed, table and bureau. 
The two little girls were most interested in 
putting the furniture together. 


The Set of Bedroom Furniture 


‘*Oh, can you make a train?” came then from 
the boy of the audience, and in a little time the 
train was forthcoming, and a station, also, from 
the remaining blocks. 


| ae ee a P| = } =_— 
oS yY a ey = : 


The Railway Station and the Train of Cars 


By this time we were 

7] so proud of ourselves and 
1} our budding architect- 
ural talents that it seemed 
fitting to erect a monu- 
ment in honor of the even- 
ing’s work. The children 
Ly all acquiesced joyfully 
Hy and fell towork. As they 
Wit] eemed to think it neces- 


>1||">—7_ sary for monuments to 


eee A— ee VY have crosses I let them 
4 Y And the 


have their way! 





—_i__i_ result shown in the 
The Monument drawing on the left. 
“wow, before we | 
. 4 A 
put the dominoes i ’ 
away let me show you  , "A . Seen eee 
how I used to play with | | ‘ee 


them when I was a | 
little girl,’”? and I pro- |f— 
ceeded to make rooms, | 

beginning with “Thisis W ; ee =: 





the parlor,” and joining | | i 

on a sitting-room, [| io 

dining-room, etc. | aa ia pee 
This idea was very ! ie se LJ 

popular with the chil- The House Plan 


dren, and soon they were 

interested in planning the upstairs flat. As I 
listened to their comments and questions—and 
tried as best I could to answer them—I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the marvelous possibilities 
for education that lie in such simple things. 
And think of the happiness that the children got 
from those dominoes! 
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Kitchen Comfort At Last 


You Must Read Our Free Booklet to Know the 
Very Latest and Inexpensive Way to 
Lighten Your Kitchen Work 


The “Hoosier Special”? Cabinet is an investment, 
not in lumber, but in leisure. It clips off needless trips 
to pantry, cupboard and kitchen table—draws all your 
kitchen supplies to one spot—and stops useless walking. 

Also it puts an end to foot-weariness and back- 
strain, caused by standing hour after hour over your 
kitchen table. The aluminum work table top of the 
“Hoosier Special” extends out 16 inches—gzves you 








plenty of knee and foot room to sit down as you would 
at your dining table. 

It brings into your kitchen practical convenience 
—the cream of the ideas of a quarter of a million 
practical housekeepers who have used Hoosier Cabi- 
nets in the last ten years. 


Why the Hoosier Excels 








Very few persons can tell by looking ata The finish may be of resin varnish at 40 
‘*cheapened "’ kitchen cabinet where the cts. a gallon, in place of the Hoosier water- 
value is taken out. But this is sure. If you proof special coating, costing $1.50 a gallon, 
pay less than the Hoosier price, you get The poorer finish looks fine when new, 
less. Less convenience, fewer years of has a high gloss, but its life in the kitchen 
service, reduced value is short 

The imitation cabinet may be built of gum Zine may be used in place of pure and 
(sometimes called ‘satin walnut’’) or elm, sanitary aluminum, used exclusively in the 


in place of specially prepared solid oak Hoosier Cabinet. Zinc costs 5 cts. per 


used in the Hoosier. The ‘‘copy cabinet pound—aluminum 85 cts, per pound, Zin 
may look as well at first, but it cannot rust is oxide of zinc, and is poisonous 
wear. aluminum will not rust or corrode—that’s 


the difference. 

So, you see, the Hoosier trade mark is 
your best guarantee of convenience, dura- 
bility and quality. You take chances in 
buying any other kind. 


A Saving in Price—A Genuine Bargain 


The panels may be single-ply at one- 
fourth the cost of Hoosier three-ply warp- 
proof panels. The cheap panels look all 
right when new, but shorten the life of the 
cabinet ten years by warping and splitting 

















The Hoosier Trade Mark also insures We prefer small profits and large sales, 
low price, for we make over four times as The result is that you save several dollars 
many cabinets as anyone else, and conse- on your kitchen cabinet. : 
quently our cost of making each cabinet is Your ng on th policy in buy ing our 
greatly reduced and our fixed standard latest mod he Hoosier Special, is cer- 
retail price is based on this reduced cost, tainly worth investigating, 

‘Most Beautiful and Practical Cabinet Ever Built” 

You really get a $35.00 to $40.00 cabinet A soft oil coating on the i ide, an art 
but the price to you, fixed in all territor design for the cupboar ! d dull ru id - 
us, is no more than tor a common, or } fast VO! 
cabinet. Write to u ind we w t 
exactly what it w ost at your I . | y ed for the 

The Hoosier Special now cont é rsugar | 
sides its original a mblave of Hoc r i¢ I i 1 i DOX ¢ “e 
vices, improvements entirely new not rust. I ‘ f 1 

The Colonial shaped e cans and tea 
and coffee caniste1 of octagona cl 1 H “ 
glass with satin finished alum | 
lids, make th mitents ) le at t : f 1 net ev 

° 1 Off Y Before you decide about t, it is to your decided 
pecia er to YOU wvantice or nae latowmnting Sel Deane 
should know about any kitchen cabinet before y It te y ret one of the 
comfortable HOOSIER KITCHEN STOOLS, e, ata very low price 
Write today before you forget. Send your t ! ldre nap tal card, or, if 
more convenient, tear off the bottom of this page, write nit and address on t 


and mail it to 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


428 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 


BRANCHES?! 939 Pacific Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BEST FOR BABIES 


IS your baby as strong and 
chubby as you'd like to 
see him —as he should 
be? If not, are you sure 
his diet is right ? 


When you use NESTLE’S 
FOOD you can be abso- 
lutely certain it is. There’s 
forty years of a splendid 
health-record of thousands 
of babies behind you. 


NESTLE. babies are vigorous, 
firm flesh babies. Ask your 
doctor. He knows NESTLE’S. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will send 
with trial package (enough ~~ 
for 12 feedings) free -“ 











RTE AOE Sar SR en 


on request. o Se 
4 rind os 

MAIL THIS - * 

COUPON 97 3° 





TO-DAY. .” 





Wen 

















lluff-o-down 


For 
Babies 


Children 


and 


Mothers 







That new ‘health-fabric, so soft and warm and ** comfy *’ to 
sensitive skin —a downy, soothing flannel of matchle "ss qué ality 
A box of samples of Flaft- o- Down and baby materials in latest 


designs, together with our superbly illustrated « atalog of 
Bargains for 1909, will be sent you for 10 cents in stamps. 
Fluff-o- Down is practical, meeting to perfection all require- 
ments of sanitation and comfort. Fluff- o-Down is inexpensive; 
it can be eon for 25c and up. Fluff-o-Down is inimitable 
and can be purchased only direct from makers 

“Baby's Wardrobe" ~a dit ninutive cyclop 
hood. Tl 





on will prove 


is contained in our sample box ag ae 


—it will acquaint ye the greatest boon to Babies, Chil 
dren and Mot the rs Fluff. o- Down Flannels. Write today. 
The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. A, Dayton, 0. 


value to y 


_— Flannels ceaaee 











Genuine Panama Hats $10 0 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 


Panama Hats more popular 
than ever—all the rage this 
summer. By importing 
large quantities we can sell 
direct to user for this sur- 
prisingly low price. These 
hats are warranted 
genuine all hand-woven; 
unblocked, and can be worn 
in that condition by Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. 
Zasily blocked in any shape 
or style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; 
the difference only in fineness of weave. Assorted 
sizes. W eight l 00. only 20z. Sent prepaid, 
on receipt of $ . Order today. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Supply Limited. 




















PANAMA HAT CO., 181-X William St., NewYork City—= 


TI 


E YOU! TR NG 
GUID ; 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


, New York, 


MOTHERS’ 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital 


The Sick Child 


Chicken Pox or Varicella 


HICKEN pox or vari- 
cella is an infectious 
disease very often seen 


among infants and children. 
It is exceedingly contagious 
and may possibly be carried 
by means of a third person, 
but is generally contracted by 
means of direct exposure. 
The disease is characterized 
by an eruption of papules and 
vesicles, and it is in this eruption that the con- 
tagious poison of the disease lies. As a rule,a 
child has but one attack of chicken pox. After 
exposure usually fourteen or sixteen days elapse 
before the first Symptoms are noticed, but they 
may be seen a few days earlier or later. 





ENERALLY an attack of chicken pox 

comes on without any warning, but some- 
times there will be a slight fever or general ill- 
feeling a day before the rash is seen. ‘The 
eruption usually comes first on the face, scalp or 
shoulders and looks like small, red spots rather 
widely scattered. It spreads rather slowly over 
the body, arms, legs, hands and feet, and may 
often be seen in the mouth. One quite constant 
feature of the eruption is that the spots seem to 
come in crops, new spots appearing throughout 
several days, so that by the time the last have 
appeared the first have ‘a gun to dry up and have 
a very different appearance. At ‘the height of 
the disease all stages of the eruption may be seen 
on the various parts of the body. 

The little red spots, which are at first very 
small, increase in size and are surrounded by 
a red area. Some of them remain in this stage, 
but others go further, and then the little vesicle 
is seen. Some of these vesicles are large and 
others quite small, When the vesicles begin to 
dry up this process usually starts in the center 
and gives the spots a somewhat depressed 
appearance there. Next, crusts form, and these 
fall off one by one at any time from five to twenty 
days. If the spots have been deep a white scar 
may remain, but this does not often happen. 


HE general symptoms are not severe. There 

is usually a little fever, 101 or 102 degrees, 
that lasts one or two days while the rash is 
coming out rapidly; in very severe cases the 
temperature runs higher and lasts longer. There 
may be considerable itching, and I have known 
of a few cases that showed a slight diarrhoea. 

Little treatment is needed. It is best to isolate 
the case, especially if there are other young or 
delicate children in the family, and the child must 


be kept away from school until all the crusts have 
fallen off and the skin is perfectly smooth and 
clear again. While there is fever the child must 


be kept in bed on a fluid diet, with cool water 
to drink. A cathartic should be given so as to 
insure a free action of the bowels each day; and 
warm sponge baths may be given. Carbolized 
petrolatum may be applied to the itching spots 
and will somewhat allay the irritation. ‘The 
child must not be allowed to scratch, as serious 
infection may result. It is best to fumigate the 
room at the close of the disease. 
Vaccination or Vaccinia 
HILE vaccination cannot be spoken of as a 
contagious disease it is one that can be 
communicated by what is termed ‘‘inoculation.” 
The best time to vaccinate the average healthy 
baby is during the third month. It is then 
well over before the teeth begin to be trouble- 
some and can be better cared for than when the 
baby is older and more active. In young infants 
it is best to select the leg for the seat of vaccina- 
tion; if the child is old enough to walk or creep 
the arm may be chosen. The outer, fleshy part 
of either arm or leg, and not near a joint, but 
about midway between the joints, and on the left 
side rather than the right, is the best spot to 
choose. A physician who will take pains to 
procure fresh and pure vaccine virus should be 
asked to vaccinate the baby; neither the mother 
nor the nurse should undertake it. The part 
selected must be carefully washed with soap and 
water, dried and then washed with alcohol. A 
perfectly new, clean cambric needle should be 
used to make the scratches, which should be only 
about a quarter of an inc h long and crossed by 
others the same length; three or four in each 
direction are enough. The vaccine virus should 
then be well rubbed into the spot as soon as a 
little blood is seen; then this must be allowed to 
dry before the part is covered. Either a clean 
bandage may be used to protect the sore from the 
shirt sleeve or stocking, or some soft linen may 
be basted inside the clothing. As the part should 
be kept perfectly dry a sponge bath, rather than 
a tub, is best while the part is sore. 


HE average vaccination begins to ‘ 


C take” on 
the fourth or fifth day. There 


is an area of 


redness, and then a vesicle forms. By the ninth 
or tenth day it is fully formed and the redness 
around it may be two or three inches wide, with 


some swelling. The vesicle then either ruptures 
and discharges, or dries to a crust. The redness 
begins to fade. The crust or scab remains on for 
from one to three weeks, then falls off and leaves 
a scar. Often young ‘inf aunts feel no general 
symptoms, but others have some fever for a day 
or two, and perhaps loss of appetite. 

When the vesicle breaks the part should be 
dusted with boric-acid powder two or three times 
a day, or, if there is a discharge of pus, a two per 
cent. ointment of ichthyol may be applied on 
clean linen. It is better not to use vaccination 
shields. If the part is kept clean and dry and the 
child not allowed to scratch, very little trouble 
need be anticipated. Vaccination should be 
repeated about once in seven years. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she 
will give any advice or answer any question about the 
mothers themselves, but not about children. All such 


letters must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
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: Something New 
b ey: in Films! 
Cfo Chromatic 
Balance 
i? 4 —a Feature of 











The SANSCOQ) Film 


Notice the deep tone of the hair (brown), the lighter tone of 
the carnation (red), the green fern and up through each tone to 
the white of the lilacs. 


To this Chromatic Balance in the Ansco Film is due the 
faithful portrayal of the ‘‘color ratio’’ as found in nature and 
which is for the first time possible without special apparatus for 
ortho-chromatic work. 


Latitude, another distinguishing feature of the Ansco Film, 
permits an unusually wide range of exposure and at the same 
time minimizes unsuccessful results. 


This film is of the highest type possible — so easily manipulated, 
so universal in its application, so free from defects and imperfections 
that it is fast becoming the choice of the knowing amateur. They 
fit any camera; exposure numbers always register ; non-curling. 





Dealers everywhere carry a full line of Ansco 
Film, Cyko Paper, Developers and other requisites. 
Look for the Ansco Sign 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


A complete photographic 1i- 
brary, in two volumes, teach- 
ing the art of making prize- 
winning pictures. Write for it. 


over the dealer’s door. 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 























Non-Nettle 


White fia! 


( Smith's 


(TRADE- 


“Bahay s Shop” ) 


MARK REG'b, U. 


S. PAT. OFFICE) 


PROTECT YOURBABY 


MOTHER AND SAVE MONEY 


No mother who knows about Non- Nettle Flannels woul 
think of using any otherkind. They a 
omfort durable. Beware of imit ation 
eee are stamped Non-) 
Let us ‘send you Free th 
nd B 


the Fl: 





Dainty Thness For Babies 


Send illustrated mail-order 5 7 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for Vedtoney Mite in Biles Shey mpre| fied ag 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. peal LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 2865 Toledo, Ohio 

Tland-made goods our specialty 


Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S FIRST 
NEEDS and nple birth announcement card will be sent 
in a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO 
301 Lyman Bldg 


Springfield, Mass, / 


to-day for our 





























This Charming 
Imported Dutch 
Collar and Jabot 





STORE. SHEETING 












is the only satisfactory WATERPROOF 

for 59 cents. fabric for baby, household uses, etc. White, light weiz! 

easi cleansed. oe - 1 crac e 
Collar is made of flo- tenc iy cle sein P be ae ard mere crack. E 
ral embroidery with _ STORE SHEETING ‘SPECIALTIES: Stork rk 
combination Point Bibs, 50c. Stork Plain Bibs, 25c. ia . 
Veniseand Babylrish ION: Be st beng word STORK, our regist 4 k 
Lace. Jabotofchic de- > goods you buy. If you cannot F pee € genuine, w ‘ 
sign tomatchcollarin : For your dealer's name we will n 4 


e Bag nade from Stork Sheeting. Also 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-P, BOSTON, ‘MASS. 


Also makers of Stork Abs« rt ent Diapers 


SHEETING 


The “Ideal” Carpet Beater 





Baby lrish lace and 
Sinetuchedlawn. Sent 
postpaid, complete 
for 59 cents. Money 
back if not satisfied. 





advance : 
wear, etc., “ 
wholesale . 
without questi 
somely ill 
Book shoul 
keep posted « 


direct from the 
prices. We take al 





ery woman w 
ir copy to-day 
VALENCIA LACE & EMBROIDERY Co. 
Dept. E, 416 B’way and 276 Canal St., New York 
































best steel spring w e ste ps 

‘Babies’ and Child reece a 
abies’ an ildren’s Clothing *°%:.22"s:": gh pe 
Send today for my 56 page illustrated Summer cata- mye rt is ne erp he pes > te he 
logue of machine and handmade clothing from birth eat** Carpet B . rater. ‘ It ho cane 5 her 





> 
to 12 years, lease send u 


aa and Girls’ Clothing “tt 


lusive styl Penna Wire & Iron Works, 1810 Factory Bt. Rock{o" ; ul 
lusive styles ny spe 


will send free my 
for Baby" (regular price 25 cts.) containing over 

,000 combinat ion hames for b abies with each 
eader ter we 36 tone or 12 short patterns with 
directions for making, et , only 25 cents. 

Mailed in plain envelopes Postage ande 
press paid anywhere 

Save yourself time, money and worry and 


buy direct of me. 
Write today. 


Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 108 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





beskiet, ““What Name 





Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Should communicate with the 


Cochrane Publishing Co., 554 Tribune Building 
New York City 






























































Scientific 


Coffee Making 


You can be always certain of having rich, 
fragrant, healthful coffee, absolutely free 
from tannic acid and the bitter element of 
the berry if vou use a 


anning- 
owman 


“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


It embodies the screntific coffee-making 
srinciple. The grounds are kept apart 
From the liquid, which means that you get 
all the good of the coffee and none of the 
bad — desides saving one-third. 

In Urn Style with alcohol burner, or in 
Coffee Pot Style for stove use. Over 100 
styles and sizes—all of the genuine 
Manning-Bowman Quality —the best. Write 
for booklet ‘* E-1.”’ 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of the ‘Eclipse’? Bread Mixer. } 
gy Mixes bread in three minutes. LS 


Put the “Knock - Down” 
Sections together yourself 


and save 4 to #3rds 























el 






As you receive it, with cushions made, ready to 
drop in place. Just six joints to put together, in 
the grooves provided, apply the stain furnished 
and the piece is finished. 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory 


Every Piece Solid Oak. 
You save, (1) all the dealer’s 
profit; (2) three-fourths the 
freight; (3) cost of finishing; 
(4) expense in crating and 
packing; (5) in the factory 
cost; (6) in factory profit. 
igure it out yourself. 

Shipped in Sections, 
Not in Pieces. 





Can be assembled by any 
woman, Ensy toputtogether; 
no holes to bore, no tool work 
necessary, no skill required; 


the only tools necessary are 

t hammer and screw driver. 
send ry for Catatoer A 8 

My Guarantee: 

Y take no risk 





‘ . "C. C. Brooks. 
Brooks Manufacturing Co., 
Estab. 1901. 1505 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Originators of the" Knock-down' system of home 


Zine. 
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LET THE CHILDREN 


KODAK 


And then in turn Kodak 
the Children. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog a the 
dealers or by mai. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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MOTHERS 


Lc 
J ii LU 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


The Spoiled Child ge 





Please tell me through 
THE JOURNAL how to man- 
age my seven-year-old 





daughter. She is an only ve s 
child and never contented at ey 
home unless some one is en- —- casas 


tertaining her. She has a 
terrible temper and will not 
obey, and any punishment | 
have ever tried only seems to 
make her more angry. She is also saucy and I 
cannot depend on her to tell the truth. Do you 
think she will outgrow this? Wouid putting her 
in a convent for a year do any good? 
TROUBLED MOTHER. 

I am afraid you are more to blame than the 
little girl. It seems to me from what you write 
that the child must have been pretty thoroughly 
spoiled from babyhood, as she evidently has no 
respect for you now. If you cannot make up 
your mind to take a firm stand and insist upon 
obedience and truth all the time you will have 
to send her away to school where she will receive 
the discipline she needs. Do not give in to her 
one time and then the next time punish her for 
doing the same thing. Be firm and consistent, 
and try to let her help you with the housework 
so that she will keep herself occupied and not 
need constant entertainment. Keep one hour in 
the day for her alone, and make this especially 
pleasant for her as a reward for being good the 
rest of the day. 


The Child Who Probably Has Adenoids 
How can I treat my five-year-old son for 
catarrh? He once had a severe cold and has 
sniffed a great deal ever since. NERS: LE 
Have the child examined for adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils which probably keep up the 
irritation and cause the ‘‘sniffing.”’ 
The Boric-Acid Solution for Eyes and Mouth 
Please tell me how strong to make the boric- 
acid solution with which to wash my baby’s 
eyes and mouth? Mrs. E. J. L. 
One teaspoonful of the boric-acid powder to 
one pint of boiled water is the correct proportion. 


To Keep a Child From Falling Out of Bed 

My four-year-old son has a most annoying 
habit of falling out of bed. Kindly inform 
of some good method that will prevent him from 
doing so. Mes. P. 

The easiest thing for you to do is to let the 
child sleep in a large crib; the sides will prevent 
his falling to the floor. 





For Hiccoughin® Attacks 





My little girl, now nearly three years old, has 
always been troubled wit}! cough Can you 
tell me whether there is any remedy, or ; 
outgrow it? Mr Cs 

Perhaps you are not feeding the child correctly 
Use the diet-list lam mailing you, and whe 
attack comes on try giving her an ounce of hot 


1 a tiny pinch of bicarbonate of soda 





water v 
in it. 
A Book Suggesting Names for the Baby 
We have twin boys and cannot decide o 
name for them. Will you please tell us 0. some 
book that contains a list of names for children? 
Bs Ss 
‘‘Names for Children,’ by Elizabeth R. 
Scovil, published by the Henry Altemus Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is a little 
book full of names that might help you. 


Crackers for Teething Babies 


I have read of a cracker made in the form of 
a ring for babies to bite on when teething \re 
these crackers still made, and if so where can I 
obtain them ? Mrs. K. L 

The crackers are still made in New York City 
If you will send me a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope I will send you the exact address, from 


which you can order them 

Ihe Cap Worn to Protect Outstanding Ears 
How old should a baby be in order to wear 

the ear cap for correcting outstanding ears? 

Should she wear it all the time or just at night, 

and about how long ought it to take to make the 


ears lie close to the head ? Mrs. A. T. H 

To be effectual the ear cap should be worn as 
soon the protruding ears are noticed. It 
should be constantly worn for bad case and 
generally takes several months to effect a cure 
The Baby’s Diet, and His Flannel Band 

Is 1 y year old boy old enough to eat potatoe 
and gravy? When may I leave off his band that 
he has worn since birth? He is so active now 


1 1 > } e wr! 
that the flannel band keeps slipping out of place. 


i? 
Mrs. C. M. D. 
Potatoes are too starchy to be given before the 

child is two or two year ida half old. Cereal! . 
broths, soft eggs, beef juice and strained fruit 
juices ma ifely be g el , also some dry bread 
or zwie yack A ribbed knit band with shou 
trap hould have been ibstituted lo: f 
for the flannel band This ribbed band should 
be wor! int the third year 


Do Not Feed the Baby Too Often 





I have been helped by you before, so hope you 
will let me write you agai I’m feed 
nine-months-old baby strained oatmeal 
ind milk, « : 1 ounces at a feeding, 
every two hour ilf. Is this too oft 
Once or twice she has thrown up 

AN INEXPERIENCED MOTHER 
It surely is too often. You are giving the 





child’s stomach no time to rest and you w 
regret it before long. Feed every three hours 
now and in another month every three and a 


half or four hours. 





NOTE —Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers about their children. When 
an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envel- 
ope must be inclosed. 
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| lVe were the first to make silk 
ey ; 
3] gloves last. [flere ts the reason! 
| a 
eo} 6é ” 
A The NIAGARA PROCESS 
1 “NIAGARA MAID” silk isa stronger, sturdier silk than has " 
ever been used in the making of silk gloves— sturdier and stronger 
because it has been subjected to the “W/AGARA PROCESS.” 
| 











This “PROCESS” is exclusively‘ N/IGA RA" and enables , 
“NIAGARA MAID” silk gloves to give double the wear 
resistance and double the satisfaction of the old time silk glove. 

There's the reason of the rapidly growing popularity of 
“NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves, the “New Silk Glove”’ 


that costs no more than the old, but gives double its wear, 





The finger tips have an extra thickness of silk to prevent 
their “punching” through while the other parts of the glove 
are still in good condition. 

Wear a pair of ““N/AGARA ATA)” Silk Gloves, compare 
their exquisite coloring, shapeliness, style and wearing life 
| with any other silk glove of equal price and nothing but a 

“NIAGARA MAID" Silk Glove will ever satisfy you again. 
| There is every shade and color tone of the rainbow, making 
it possible to answer Fashion's call with a precise match of 
your gown, or please your individual likings. 





They are going 


We make exquisitely cmbroidered stlk gloves : 
When the hands \- 


lo have a mighty popular vogue this season. 


wear out, the dainty hemstitched bracelet effect at the wrist- 
| exclusively ‘“NIAGAR A’’—will enable your dealer to attach a : 
| new hand at the pi ice of a good short glove, thus making embroid ~ 
| ° 
ered gloves no more costly than plain ones * 
me ~~ 
| All sizes of “NJAGARA MATD Silk Gloves and, in addition, e 
quarter sizes to insure a regular “kid glove fit for every hand ® 
i ; s . F : < ; 6 
A Vou ealer for “NIAGARA MATD” Silk Gi 1 ° 
vetting them. “NM/JAGARA AJA/D"’ is printed in the if t . 
> 
genuine : 
If you have the least difficulty securing “N/AGARA ATALD ry 
Glove send money order direct to us, stating style ze, color al 
and we w ‘them promptly delivered to you through your 


Two Clasp Short Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 

Long Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 

Long Embroidered Gloves, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.50 
Men’s Gloves, $1.00, $1.25. Misses’ Gloves, 50c to $1.00 


Every pair of ‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves ts tully 








guaranteed 









































NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Dept. A, North Tonawanda, N.Y. | 
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If your baby is not steadily 
gaining weight, he isn't getting 
the proper nourishment. 

The baby 
i oa 
of Athens, Pa., 


three months, on 


Eskay’s Food 


Her. parents write: —*‘ Before we 
placed d her on Eskay’s she did not gain 
an ounce for about four weeks.” With 
Eskay’s she started tothrive immediately. 

Baby's future welfare depends on 
his present de velopment. hie let your 
little one “drag along” day after day 
without showing signs of improvement, 
when it is so easy to get the right food. 

The trial costs nothing. Sign and 
mail this coupon, and we will send 10 
feedings of Eskay’s Food and our help- 
ful book ‘‘ How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Phila. 


Gentlemen :— Please mail, without charge, 10 feedings of 
Eskay’s Food, and your book. 


shown above, daughter 


Messner, a prominent druggist 
gained 15 pounds in 
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Street 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 











No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos 


A Word ‘to 8 Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it. It affords full protection 
to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs so fatal to a great many children. Get the 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say. If he does not 
keep it, writetous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth to 
any age. It fits sosnugly to the form that it is par- 
ticularly effective in protecting the health of invalids 
or others who are delicate. The Rubens Shirt is made 
in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods Stores 
Circulars with Price List free. 


Beware of Imitations! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘t Rubens”’ 
stamped on every garment. Manutactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 4 to8 


$100 












An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot’? without the 


scratches and bruises, 


Eastwood Sandals i the feet to ex- 


naturally and 
are a grateful relief to children whose feet have 
been Satoried by ill-fitting shoes. They relieve 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stit ching is all outside, no wrinkled lin 
ings, “ xed t hread or tack just clean, smooth, oak-tanned 
leather next to the feet 


MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 
address in the U. S., 
JD cig as follows: Chil 
dren to &, $1 amore air: 
9 t0 11, $1.25 : 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger 
ade for women and boys, 3 to 5, 

$2.00. Men's 6 to 10, $2.50 

Our illustrated cata 1e of latest 
Styles in shoes and st ings for men, 
women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 724,Msi2 Stet 


or shipped to any 
upon rece 





ri 





ook for imprint 


on sole af sandal 





















Eitherstyle—size9x18—2Colors. Any 4 lettersor 
a figures—direct from factory—Illus. Cat. for2cstamp. 
Park Pennant Co., 1341 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa. 









WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 





Arranging Candles on a Birthday Cake 

is often a problem, as the candles interfere 

with the cutting of the cake, and the colored 

wax often stains the tablecloth. A mother 
who has many ‘‘candle cakes” to make 
during the year has discovered the following 
way to do it: First she takes a small barrel 
head, about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
neatly covers it with several thicknesses of 
white paper, putting on last of all one layer 
of paraffin paper. ‘The papers are secured by 
small tacks on the under side of the barre] 
head. The frosted birthday cake is placed in 
the center of the covered board, and the 
candles put around it on the outer edge of 
the barrel head, held firmly in place by 
melted wax. E. S.. 0. L. 


A Table of Weights and Measures 


will be found useful in the kitchen. If 
possible, have the table typewritten, covered 
with glass, and framed with passepartout 
binding. Hang it on the kitchen wall and it 
will be consulted often. Mrs. kK. 


An Elastic Band for the Work Apron 


will be a comfort to those women who wear 
the full all-round apron which hangs froin 
the shoulders. When one is stooping to 
sweep or to pick up anything such an apron 
is very much in the way. Cut a piece of 
elastic the length of your waist measure, sew 
a hook on one end and an eye on the other, 
and belt your apron when necessary. At 
other times keep the elastic in the apron 
pocket. ae 


Coverings for the Guest-Room Bed 

may be made of dark cretonne in Oriental 
colorings, to put on when the room is used 
for sewing, as is often the case in a small 
house or an apartment. The dark spread 
and pillow-cases are easily slipped off and 
replaced by white ones when a guest is 
expected. Mrs. H. B. M. 


A Bicycle Pump Will Clean a Sewing-Machine 


when it is clogged with dust and it seems 
impossible to reach the parts with a cloth. 
Blow out all the little particles of thread and 
dirt with the pump; then finish cleaning with 
a soft cloth, and finally oil the machine 
: M. B. G 
Amusing a Sick Child 

is often a tax on the ingenuity of the mother, 
to whom this plan may be of some help when 
she is in need of new ideas: Crack large 
English walnuts carefully and remove the 
kernels. Substitute for the nut meat small 
articles, like a bright coin, a tiny 
doll, a thimble, a raisin, a roll of bright 
ribbon, etc.; then match the shell 
together carefully. The child may be 


a bonbon, 


and glue 


allowed 


to ‘‘crack a nut” at certain time as, for 
instance, after he has bravely taken some 
disagreeable medicine C.F 


To Keep Blue Clothes From Fading 
try adding bluing to the starch. They will 
retain their color better than if put in bluing 
water and then starched. Make the starch 
a good blue for the blue articles. M.H 


A “Scrapbook Fan” 


will amuse an invalid and be es to 


make. Use a flat fan of good ong If it is 
one that has pictures on it, or has been used 
for advertising purposes, paste white paper 


smoothly over it first. Now cover the sur- 
face with little poems, anecdotes, short stories, 
limericks, etc., cut from papers. One side 
may have funny pictures, stories and poems, 
while the other may have some pretty poem 
or story. ‘The fan, being light, is easier to 


hold than a book. M. D. M 


Extra Rolls of Wall-Paper 
are usually tucked away in some dark 
closet, and whenever there is occasion to 
use them they do not match well the paper 
in the room where patching is to be done. 
For this reason it is advisable to give a part 
of the extra paper a chance to fade about as 
fast as the paper that has actually been hung 
on the walls. One way to accomplish this 
end is to tack some strips of paper to the 


wall of an attic that is not in constant use, 
so as to expose them to the light. M. R. 
Tying Keys to Door-Knobs 


with a loop of narrow ribbon will save a 
search for a missing key, particularly if 
there are little children in the house who are 
fond of taking keys away. 5. Cum, 


A Worn Tablecloth 


if cut to fit the table, may be used for a long 
time for breakfast and luncheon. Table- 
cloths invariably wear at the edges, while 
the middle part remains good. Cut the cloth 
to fit the top of the table and hem it. A 
silence cloth of proper size may be cut from 


an old blanket. Mrs. E. E. A. 


_ 


Arranging Flowers in Bowls 


and also in tall vases, it is a good plan to make 
a network foundation almost as loose as a 
bird’s nest, of privet, box, cedar, or any stiff 
green branches or twigs that may be available. 
Let this foundation be wholly under water, 
and prepare it before putting a single flower 
in the water. Even if it shows it will look 
quite pretty. With such a foundation the 
shortest-stemmed flowers may be arranged 
with ease and grace in the tallest vases or 
deepest t bowls. M. F. iB 
This department is an ‘* Exchange’ of eine of any help- 
ful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the 
nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house 
—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to con- 
tribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be 
destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to the 
Editor of “* The Journal’s Exchange,” The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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OUR Folks Used to Make Good Gravy— 


maybe they do yet, but in many a household it 


is a lost art. 


q Grandmother's gravy —how smooth it was—how good 


it tasted! 


That was because she thickened it with 
Kingsford’s Cor Starch and not with flour. 


Flour 


makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 
@ Remember one thing— you can’t make perfect pie-crust without it—one 


part Kingsford’s to two parts flour is the recipe. 


that melts in the mouth. 


Also, it makes a puff-paste 


@ A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name of any young housewife 
who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we will send 
her our new little Book A, “What a Cook Ought to Know About Corn 


Starch.” 


We will gladly mail you without cost a copy too if you like. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 








We'll 

Send You 

Free and Post- 
paid a Box of 
Assorted Educator 
Crackers 


togive you a fairoppor- 

tunity of proving their 
superiority over all other 
crackers. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


consist of the entire food 
value of the grain, are stone- 
milled, baked in specially con- 
structed ovens, and packed in 
tins. Thus they are kept abso- 
lutely fresh and pure. They 
cultivate the taste to a full 
appreciation of the delicious 
entire grain flavor so different 
from the tasteless ordinary 
crackers, 

The sample box of assorted 
Educator Crackers will be 
sent the same day we hear 

from you, P lee ase enclose 

your grocer’s name, If 

he won’t supply you, 
we will. 


Johnson Educator 
Food Co., 206 
Tremont St. 
Boston, 


Mass. 











ror my FREE oxper CATALO 
FOR MY ORDER G 
It illustrates and gives the cost of each garment and of every 
requirement for complete outfits up to three years of age. It 
gives full directions for ordering, measuring, etc., and contains 
up-to-date suggestions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. 
I PREPAY ALL CHARGES 
to any express or post office in the United States. If any 
purchase proves unsatisfactory, for any reason, it may be 
returned, either for exchange, or refund of money. 
Write to-day for this Catalog 








, MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. ] 





Here’s 


Bd | ones 





’ ; Extra 
| 64 . “8 ° 
as? Fine 
One taste reveals 
the delicious, @i/ 
sciatic Serent flavor of 


Sorority Chocolates 


And one taste explains why the college girl, 
famo is for her candy-taste and judgment, ha 
claimed as her very own this confection de luxe 


the cream of creams among chocolates. Alway 

pure, fresh, unbroken. 7 
At leading dealers—60c the pound. Or send 

$1.00 for full pound box craftsmanship design 

and three artists’ duplicates (11 x 24 in., full colors ’ 

no advertising) of our famous Sorority Girl head 

all charges paid. 


Our ‘‘ Treat’’ Box Free 


Send your dealer’s name and 5 twe 
cent stamps for pc e and packing 
and we'll send you miniature of our 
regular box itaining enoug 
Sorority Chocolates to convince y 

how good they ar 


Address today, 

















Taylor Bros. 
Company 


365 Taylor Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich.  ~ 

















Master of Beauty 





Pozzoni, while he lived, was the world 
master of beauty. The medals awarder 
him by Courts and Societies were valu 
at $60,000. 

All we have left of his wonderful a 
complishments is a perfect face powder 
refreshing and clinging—the best 
world ever knew. 


Pozzoni’s 


Complexion Powder 
Sold Revd seca — in five tints —50c per box 


ad 


@®TAIRMENDA 


Saves Stitches for Mother 
Mends Under the Tom Place 
5c & 10c—all stores. 220i frm: 
PETERS MFG. CO.,, BOSTON 
























































FULTON 
Folding-Go-Car 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD 


Are you miss- 
ing freshairand 
sunshine and de- 
prived of visiting 
or shopping be- 
} cause it 1s too 
] laborious to 
carry baby 
or pull a 
heavy baby 
carriage in 
and out of 
thehouse, 
and on 
street cars? 
! Buy a Fulton Folding 
| Go-Cart and you will not be tied to the home, 

but will enjoy taking baby with you when 
you go out. The Fulton folds with one hand 
and can be taken anywhere, on trains, vehi- 
cles and elevators without the slightest incon- 
venience; put in suit case, under car seat, 
or hung on hook. Folds to space of 27 ins, 
long; 15 ins. wide by 4Y ins. high. 

The Fulton is the roomiest, most comfort- 
able, most durable, stylish and beautifully 
finished Go-Cart. Our patent coil 
springs absorb all jar and our 
Storm Shield gives absolute pro- 
tection to baby. 

Insist on a Fulton 
Don’t take a substitute 

If no dealer in your town who 
sells the Fulton, we send for 10 
days’ trial and refund money if 
not satisfactory. 

FREE - -New interesting ‘“‘Baby 
Book’ * giving healthful nursery 

“pointers”? and nursery ‘‘don’ts” 
sent free. We also send illustrated 
catalog with prices—both FREE. 

Write today. 

Fulton Manufacturing Co. 

35 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco Office 
Butlding, 4th and Market St 
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Hosiery for 
Man 
Woman and 


Child 


that is guaranteed not to need darning 


vis the kind 
vives and mothers are buying 


nowadays. 

gut, if you want good-looking 
rood-fitting as well as good 
should buy 


good-feeling and 


Wearing 


hosier, vou 

















Guaranteed Hosiery 
Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully 





\ I ie pair zt r 
f mie Kquivalent iir 
f ye Buster Bi r 
i er 
ry Buster B 1 i kier 
1 
4 if the dye hurts the feet or rots the fabri 





Piaae: four guarantees protect you against ever; 
possible cause of dissatisfaction, so why not try a box 

once and prove their superiority 

Buster Brown's Guaranteed Stockings are made in Black and 
i for Women and Children; Bl lan, Navy Blue and Gray 


for Men—in al! sizes They are sold 








FREE copy of Bust eo ee ae 
BUSTER BROWN’ S HOSIERY MILLS 
430-440 Sherman Ave. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








| This Large 








PLAY SUITS FOR 


Tent Only 

- 
$450 Boys and Girls 
Charges s Indian and Cowboy Suits, Soldier, 
Prepaid Sailor. Fire and Police Uniforms 


Baseball and Football 
Outfits, Tents, Moc- 
casing, etc., etc., at 
Popular Prices. 

(;reat fun for the 
ittle ones SACK y 





a ion tim 
You will save the 


st of our suit 


of their regular 





ling. Every 
| piece strong and well made in a cle: ary factory —no 
| Sweat-shop work. Tobe sure of this 

our trade-mark, and take no other kit n “% 


w 2k for | 
| If your \e/ 
deal er can't supply our goods we will do so. Write to- 
day for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. V 
| INDIAN NOVELTY CO., Box 903, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Covering an Invalid’s Table With Glass 


When a Bucket Leaks 


is an idea worth adopting. The glass should 
be of rather heavy weight and cut the exact 
size of the table. If a pretty piece of cretonne 
is slipped under it the table will be very 
attractive. But, best of all, the glass will 
enable you to keep the table clean without 
any trouble: something not always easy to 
accomplish when vases of flowers are kept 
there and medicines measured out. M 


Not Hang Rugs on a Line to Clean 

as in this way the edges are weakened by the 
weight of the rug. Avoid using a wire carpet- 
beater for good rugs. Instead, lay each rug 
flat on the grass or the porch floor and gently 
go over it with a wicker beater. Do this to 
both sides of the rug, thus loosening the dirt. 
After this the wrong side should be thor- 
oughly swept and then the right, taking care 
to use the broom the way the nap of the rug 
lies. If the rugs look soiled they may be 
wiped with a clean, lintless cloth wrung out 
in a pail of tepid water to which has been 
added a tablespoonful of turpentine. 


and it is not easy to get a new one, try this 
remedy: Wash the pail with hot water and 
soda and dry thoroughly; then take a small 
paint-brush and some ordinary house paint 
and paint over the part where the hole is, 
afterward placing a small square of white 
cotton material over the paint and pressing 
it well into position with the brush. When 
this is dry add another piece of cloth in the 
same way. Let the second patch dry, and 
then give the pail a coat of paint inside and 
out. AN ISLANDER. 


Try Saving the Wear on Hair Ribbons 


by following this plan: Make a pretty bow 
for the little girl’s hair and leave about two 
inches of the ribbon on each side of the bow; 
then tie these ends around the hair on top 
of the head, or on the braids, whichever way 
the ribbon is worn, and the bow on top will 
keep fresh a long time, lasting much longer 
than if untied every time the ribbon is 
taken off. Mrs. G. 


When Sewin2 Sleeves in a Waist 


Cu 


To 


Co 


this is a good rule to take for a guide: 
Measure back from shoulder-seam one inch; 
crease the armhole at this point, and the 
spot exactly opposite will be the place to put 
the under-arm seam of the sleeve 
WASHINGTON. 
t Disks of Screen Wire for Waste- 
ind fit them into the 
placing them near the 
holes, so they may easily be lifted out with 
a button-hook, or something else, and cleaned 
When the disks are broken new ones should 
be cut, as screen wire is neither expensive nor 
hard to handle. This method will be found 
the‘‘ounce of prevention,’’asit will stop waste 
from getting into the pipes. CONNECTICUT. 


Pipes 
bathtub and basin, 


top ol the outflow 


Amuse Children on a Rainy Day 

keep all the old books of animals and, when 
you have a little Jeisure, outline them on 
heavy paper in pencil; then, with the sewing 


machine, stitch along the pencil-marks with a 
large needle; long stitch, but with no thread 
in the needle. Give these papers to the 
children, with coarse needles threaded with 


colored crewels or cotton, and let them out- 


line the animal They will enjoy it 
~ NEw ORLEA? 
er Sofa and Cushions With Like Material 
tead of } variety of designs. It 
will surprise you to see how much more 
restful the effect is to the eye Occasionally, 
brig sht-hued Ppliow to contrast Aide d ill 
colors, gives a needed touch of color, but for the 
immer living-room having the cushions all 
in one tone will give a cooler effect. A.D. 
Some Good Rules for Housckeepers 
are given below, and are worth rememLering 
nd observing 
Drink |e breathe more 
Eat le chew more, 
Ride le walk more 
Clothe le bathe more. 
Worry I leep more. 
Talk le think more 
Waste les give more. 
Scold less—read more. 
Preach le practice more 
M.A. M. 
Instead of Basting Long Seams 
ise wire fasteners and avoid unnecessary 
work. These fasteners, which are like little 


Cov 


To 


clips, come in boxes and are used by business 
men to hold papers together. A few of them 


placed along a seam will hold the edge 


together while they are stitched on the 
rachine Keep a box in the work-basket 
for ich usc ONTARIO. 
ering Tables With Linoleum 
ill be found very satisfactory for either the 
kitchen or the ( wing room Get a good 


ality of linoleum, such as is used for floor 
covering. To make the table look neat, after 
the linoleum is put on, a one-inch batten 
hould be nailed around the edge Such a 


table is easily kept clean. Mrs. H.T.M. 


Keep Cut Flowers Fresh in Water 


one must often consider the nature of the 
flower’s stem and act differe abe for different 
kinds. Sprays of flowers with woody stems 
such as roses, lilacs, etc., should have half an 
inch of bark stripped off before putting them 
in water. Sappy stems, as tulips, hyacinths, 
etc., should have their stems cut up crosswise 
about half an inch. By such means the water 
reaches the stem more quickly, and the 
flowers will keep fresh longer. 

AN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTOR. 
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and Same Beings Puffed 


FeO TA 
Z(\ 0 hed bf 
GAN Pi O 


Puffed Rice is Eight Times the Size of Raw Rice 












The Latest Curiosity 
Foods Shot from Guns 


We deal with the curious features of these new foods, because 








that seems the best way to interest you. 


That is our whole problem —to get you to try them. Then 





nobody could possibly get you to stop. 
But Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not mere curiosities. 
They are delicious cereals — better than we can say. 


They are more wholesome, more digestible than cereal food 





ever was made before. 


The starch granules are literally blasted to pieces, so the 


ligestive juices can get to them. Neither cooking nor baking 


does this even a tenth so well. 


Done by Steam Explosion 





These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson. And this 


s the curious process : 
Lhe whole 
‘| Hen 


a aC > ree 
5 | » degrees. 


wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns 


those guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a 





That terrific heat turns the moisture in the 
ind thr 

Then the 
starch granule into a myriad particles. 


The kernel of 


are unbroken. 


erain to steam, 


pressure becomes tremendous. 


euns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes 





cVCcry 


erain is expanded eight times. Yet the coats 


The grains remain shaped as before. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


We make 
There is nothing else 
At our New York 


these are more popular than al 











all sorts of cereal foods, but these are our pride. 


so enticing. 
serve all cereals, 


lunch counter, where we 


l others tos ecther. 


Think « vheat or rice kernels, eight times their natural 


f giant 


in the mouth, because they are four times as 


Yet the y are 


SZ They melt 


bread. crisp. 


Can you imagine foods more inviting ? 


Surprise Your Folks 





tomorrow morning with Puffed Wheat, 


folks 
i] 


children smile. 


Surprise 


your 
] ] 
nd note how the 


] 


them with Puffed Rice, then ask them 


best. 


Next morning serve 
which they like 


If you placed on your table all the cereal foods in existence, 


[To ( hoose 
your people would all choose these. 
Please 


good as yours. 


don’t wait, while other children have foods twice as 


Let yours have the best. 
Sold by Grocers Every where. 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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This Beautiful Rocker 


will bring luxury 
and comfort to 
the Library, 
Smoking 
Room, or 
any part of 
the home. 












It is one 
of the 


Leaders of 





The Bronze 


MADE IN CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





which is fast coming into favor is rhubarb 
culture. For generations the rhubarb 
fields of England, Scotland and adjacent countries 
have been the source of assured income; but it 


GY MUELLER & SLACK CO. 


Seal Line A NEW and _ practical industry for women 








When you know the relation the Bronze Seal has remained for the American woman to bring 
bears to the Rocker—yow'll buy the Rocker. this culture directly into the province of her 
: i wage-earning sister. For four years one woman 

We had to make a PERFECT ROCKER has been experimenting with acreage in rhuharb 
before we dare put on the seal. and her experiments have proved successful. A 

Every seal has a number—no two alike. friend one day gave her a few sets of Luther 


Burbank’s crimson winter rhubarb. She was 
so busy with her other gardening that she told 





This means a perfect Rocker. 





Wh 9 Because every operative knows her assistant to set a short row near the hedge. 
y his work is identified—from the She gave it no further thought until the autumn, 
designer to the man who delivers the when she happened to come upon the row. It 


Rocker to your home. For their own 


) ‘ looked as though it had struggled hard for life, 
protection, all do their very best. 


so she covered it carefully, thinking it was hardly 





$322 $490 


| 

Rocker No. 2521, illustrated herewith, is our worth caring for. In the spring it looked so weil é ae é iu 3% ‘ , 
leader, and the greatest seller we make. The that she set out two additional rows of the same In the Springtime young (ladies ) fancies lightly turn 
loose, removable seat is entirely stuffed with variety and decided to try for the early market. 9 Ne $3 ee BeeAe 5 nry Mie. Pardee 
curled horse hair, and the removable back cushion Ghe liad a dish of it for dinuer and found it to thoughts of (dress).’” New dresses and spring hats require 
as Shed with sitk Goss. it is one of the most excellent, far superior to the old garden variety. / appropriate footwear —the OXFORD. This season’s styles of the 
comfortable rockers ever made, and it will last SI f 1 that tt t - rhubart ry 
a lifetime. Write today for one : oun¢ ; 1a 1is ne Ww varie y ol nubarbhb 

was fully six weeks earlier than any other 





ould 


: L<) 
have been, and on sending small baskets of it 
Our Free Style Book into the market she got the best prices for it. American I ad ‘hoe 
° At the close of the season it was found that 


of the Bronze Seal Line these two long rows—three hundred feet in 































It contains much valuable information that length so ce esi ae more than | are authoritative —for the AME RICAN LADY SHOE leads in style. 
will h you make your home ore beaut one hundred dollars’ worth of stalks, woe the my - ar) r ‘ Re aan ’ , a 
We wal also relat foe to "tie pores pe a ants were still in good working conditio: The lhe Oxtord illustrated, No. 61 20, will be one of this season’s most popular styles. 
I f g gay ’ 
where you can see and inspect the goods. next year this woman went to work in earnest It is an all patent leather blucher with flexible oak soles and wide ribbon stays. 
. ’ She set an acre of plants and began systemat mp : ae , ; : Sia sees ¢ fe 
Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 13, Grand Rapids, Mich. . ; a caine oe fem Ffar eee bene Ihe Worth last, on which it is made, assures a snug fit at all points, without r: 
year were four hundred dollars. chafing or looseness—a very desirable feature in an Oxtord. ‘This shoe \ 








will live up to the reputation of the American Lady Shoe for durability 





Better to Set Plants Than Use Seed Boo 
4 Send for our beautiful new book on 
ee the benefit of women who may wish to LN latest footwear fashions — sent free. 
take up the industry the following pract = ‘\, 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world sell the American Lady Shoe. | 
-ductions trom this experiment are give In ¢ 
most localities it is better to set the plants than f EN Hamilton, Brown ShoeCo., St. Louis— Boston,U.S.A. 
to use seed, as it is yet very hard to find, i re We “a j 

















quantities, seed upon which the buyer ca j j , M , 
It would probably be impossible, especially in Biea } : ™ a 4 
the colder climates, to make a success of acreage Bical itt i aa api Tis tN an 
I) eding lor acreage planting ma piant Pa — 4 
I well-hard i root ire 
rab hese should be set four tho ints 
to t icre,a foota 1a ul apart, wit xk feet - 
petw > row : 
If the setting is done as early as Ay or 
May the yield for the year will be large and 
the prices more satislactory Setting can, how j 
ever, be made as late as the last of June with er t or a t 
good results. It takes the medium-sized plant ec ys Ca an ™m or 
from three to four months, and the small plant 
from five to seven months to come into pro- TTC HE carriage must be roomy, springy 
: . ‘ ite Os , J» 2’ 
ry . - ductive bearing. Much depends, Uy Neo? I furnish substantial support to baby’s 7) 
I O be sure of pure ice upon the climate. Exercise considerable care in back, and yet must be easy to fold and light 
regard to the setting of your large plants, seeing 


to carry. The only portable baby vehicle 
that combines all the safety and comfort of 
a luxurious carriage with greatest conve- 
nience and portableness is 


cream, make it at home To to it that not more than one or two crowns are 


allowed until the plant is well established. These 


make it easily and quickly ; crowns should be planted above the soil. A 


well-drained, rich, sandy loam or loamy soil, 





on ‘ i s 7 s best f » soil is naturally 
rich, smooth and velvety, without fe rtilizer, is best. If the soil i naturally THE S | URGIS 
7 moist the plants can be set on the level, but 
° . x Pea aeerene » nlawa . Sikes > +4 
use the Lightning k reezer. furrows should be plowed at set dista s for One Motion 
drainage. All that is necessary after the setting Cc Il ‘hl Cc ° 
: . the field is mene oreith 4 Fonte tiaras 
Your dealer can supply the Lightning o t! { eld is to w we We Il, to <« ultir 1 ree Oo apsl eC arriage 
- o a? or four times during the year and to keep from . . H 
, edin T is . eee oe j It is the only carriage that can be folded with 
«ce Lo know about the making of frozen desserts, write for §f secding. o prevent the seeding of plants cut one hand while you hold baby with the other. 
Frozen Sweets.” Contains recipes for ice creams and the flow er stems closely down as often as they ; “ where. A 
other frozen lesserts by a prominent cookin uthority t 2 3 : ’ There is nota bolt or thumb screw any wlie re / 
and shows | Y photogr aphic color illustrat 1ons Nisa simple } start Oo grow. ae ° substantial Brake is Es vided sce Sate 3 baby plied 
and easy ice cream making is with the Lightning Freezer. When once well established the is no crop Strong but sensitive springs under entire seat No other 
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winter rhubarb. Rain can have no bad effect 08, frame Made of the fmest, Hight bicycle til 





‘ nakes ri ( rogress than the crimsor springs like the Sturgis. Adjustable back and foot rest, ae 
NORTH BROTHERS MEG. CO., Philadelphia that makes more r ipid progress than ‘rimson abby the St  ' t t <i€ 








. Richly upholstered in five shades of imitation leather, best 
upon the stems and wind cannot injure the qualit Best Dealers aud department stores everywhere 
produc tion, since the « rop does not depen upon are glad to show the Sturgis line 
é ae VY Ivey unon . r 
the Howe r, as SO many do, but only Ipon the Baby Fashion Book Free. Write us today giving name of nearest 
healthful condition of the plant itself. dealer who selis baby vehicles and we will send you a superl book 


showing latest tashions in baby clothes Standard designs by an unrivalled 


It Gives Large Returns on the Investment authority, Write nom, Cur fine Bet atision is tinited ‘ i ° 
BECOME : | Sturgis Steel Go-cart Company, 108 Detroit Street, Sturgis, Mich. | 


HOSE who have most largely experimented 

with this enterprise say there is no product 
grown which gives larger returns for time and 
money inve sted. An active woman, w 5 not 
afraid of work, can practically conduct all the 
business of a large rhubarb field. Only a few 
hired workers are neces sary —two men, com- 






















































: “ manding ordinary day wages, can pick, pack { 
Thisits A Martha < ’ ] k pack an 
I. Stu ppi n of ni ry method, ship one thousand pounds of the ste ms per day. 
Pa moray N.Y one including study and In order to insure an early marketable crop 
ehicient graduates Practice, taught by our most reliable raisers recommend the crimson 
f this sch correspondence. winter variety set forth in this article. This -. 
a improved rhubarb was given to the world a few 
We have trained thousands of women, beginners Se by } x ae" ] } A 
ind practical nurses, in their own homes, to earn years ago Dy Luther urd ink, ind the great Increase the Wear mprove ppearance 
+ Sd grr a week. promoter himself says of it: ‘‘The great value | h 
f you desire a larger sphere of influen greater f rhubart ERT pe waeK: a The wrinkled, misshapen, uncouth appearance which shoe ne after they 
lependence, and vorthier remuneratior - * eget : ee gape has always oe 1S have been worn even a cecel tae ta —o imnecessary. A pair of Miller Shoe 
Mail this Coupon —_ Iness, and a V ist amount ot tum ind labor l'rees will entirely remedy the difficulty. ‘They are made of selected maple, 
je Rave been spent in efforts to originate a variety highly polished, practically the same ipe the shoes were originally m¢ ude over, 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing which would produce stalks even a day or two and so arranged that they can be easily ae in and removed abt ye the shoes 
315 Main St.. Jamestown, N.Y. Hh adaanoe ofthe old mie nlant. Crimson They are also ad jus table to the length of the shoe, and ar de igned that acircu 
P r 56 Blue Book for 1909 e | . : ; : lation of air reaches every essential portion of the shoe. Placed in the shoes at 
i on th 1 hit pA ene nade whey ee rhubarb will produce stalks many weeks e night, they bring the shoes back to their original shape counteracting the warp 
than any other. There are many poin ing, destroying influences of pe rspiration and moisture, so that in the morning 
favor of this variety, whether it be used for home the shoes have that new, wrinkleless appearance so much a lesired by and 
; oe ee characteristic of the well-dressed lady or gentleman. 
consumption or tor shipping purposes Its 4 Mi \ I 
hardy nature and easy cultivation, its tine, fruity itiiera, Yeu-coe t00 thems be tue tate a , rk whi h is burned into each tree at the heel S 
flavor and rich color give it prec edence over placed there so that you can easily distinguish the genuine from imitations which have n 
‘ A A Teicrh desi sle p eat ve m » e oe 2eS5 SO D 1 1 yu em 
every other quality. It is extremely productive, 15 caged pscreenced yoanirgaate Ny ee nae anes tees Snes Fe wagner poh yen 
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into such gen ise. If your aa aler does not hi n, write us and we will tell you w re to get 
them and mail you a booklet on ‘‘ Shoes and Thei ir Care."’ booklet contains valuable informa 
tion and will be mailed free for the asking. Why not look into this matter today? It is important 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., 130 Cherry St., Brockton, Mass. 
THE MILLER SHOE TREE 






and stems shipped to long distances have been 
found in perfect condition. The older and 
deciduous kinds can be placed on the early 
market only by winter forcing, which process 
renders the product sour, tough and perishable. 
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Shield- Clamps 














rewum In the milder climates this new variety is prac- 
sed 

ages _— sever nye tically ever-bearing, and in colder climates it MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 

than any safety pin or sewin g: neat, com can be forced with no bad effects. If raised for 

ee RA TT He Fae oat eee sons of four the home t market in small quantities there is still 

¢. At dealers, or mailed, posipaid. Money good profit. One woman, with two three- 

fit returned in 20 days. Agents wanted. hundred-foot rows under cultivation, reports two 

5. CLAMP CO., Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City hundred do! 


lars as her season’s returns 
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NOWING from past experience that 
I housekeepers are always looking for 
common sense suggestions for varying and 
improving their dessert course I have at 
vreat expense issued a new recipe book that 
covers the entire question. The book has 
been greatly enlarged and improved, con- 
tains many new recipes and is handsomely 
illustrated in colors showing just how the 
dishes will look when made up. It is full 
of the daintiest and most delicious desserts 
imaginable, suitable for any and all occa- 
sions, at every season of the year. Also 
Salads in Jelly, Candies, Ice Cream, Sher- 
bets, Hints on Serving, etc. 


How to Get the Book 


For the name and address of your grocer I will 
send the new illustrated recipe book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People,” free. I1f he doesn’t 
sell Knox Gelatine, send me his name and 2c. 
in staunps and J will send you a full pint sample 
package, or for 15c. a two-quart package 
(stumps taken). A copy of the handsome 
painting “The First Lesson” will be sent for 
one empty Knox Gelatine box and 10c. in 
stamps. The pictureisa fine work of art 
and an ornament to any home. 
CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





































ANTEA 


THE WASHABUEL [U 
= 7. WALL: COVERIN Gas 
| ' . 
For Your Reception Hall 
or Foyer 


A simple way of introducing beautiful, eco- 
nomical Sanitas into your house is to begin 
by re-decorating your hall this spring with one 
of the new superb patterns. 

You will then appreciate through actual 
experience the decorative beauty of dull 
finished Sanitas, unequalled by any other ma- 
terial, and what it means to have a wall 
covering that is proof against fading, cracking, 
staining or tearing —that is instantly cleaned 
as bright as new by a damp cloth. 


Write to our Special Department of Home Decoration. 
Describe each room you desire to decorate and receive 
free samples with sketches of clever new interior 
effects. 
Write today. 
oo 





IMERI r| When you buy Table Oil 

| MER TAS Cloth ask for“ Meritas,” 
|\guaranteed perfect. 

| Every yard trade- 
Diccco marked on the back. 





THE STANDARD 
OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway New York City 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
















Don’t Throw It Awe) _—— ad Does Your Granite Dish 
Un Hot Wateer Bag Leak ? 
gus MENDETS 


gz" They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 


<>) brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface; two million in 

use. Send for sample package 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 500, Amsterdam, N.Y. 






































RAISING YOUR OWN 
CELERY 
By Langdon Williams 


FRIES MOULD we dare to try to raise 
als Oy 3% celery with no experience, on a 
peo hard, clayey soil, and where 
“water was not available? It 
2 seemed a hopeless proposition, 
#5 but nothing daunted and with 
3; the optimism born of inexperi- 
> %& ence we made up our minds to 
try it, and let fate do its worst; with the result 
that since October 23 we have been eating celery 
of the best quality from our own garden, and 
today—Washington’s Birthday— it is as good as 
ever, and with more to come. 

The soil was a heavy, yellow clay, from which 
in grading all the top soil had been removed, but 
on which for two seasons other vegetable crops 
had been grown with fair success. Notwith- 
standing a certain amount of dressing the soil 
was very stiff and clayey. 

A spot was chosen where peas had just been 
harvested. We marked out two rows six feet 
apart, fifty feet long, and dug trenches sixteen 
inches deep and about one foot wide, being 
careful to throw the earth on both sides of the 
trench, and not merely on one side; this proved 
of great convenience later in handling. At that 
depth—which had never been reached in cultiva- 
tion for other crops—the clay was so hard that a 









- grub-hoe was necessary in digging. When the 


trenches were finished the bottom was broken 
with the grub-hoe to a depth of about three 
inches, then on top of the broken chunks of clay 
we put three or four inches of very well-rotted 
stable manure; on top of that was shoveled in 
about two inches of surface soil, pulverized as 
much as possible. In this soil we set out the 
plants on August 1. 


Two Good Varieties to Use 


W§ BOUGHT from a neighboring market- 
gardener a hundred plants each of White 
Plume and Golden Self-Bianching, putting fifty 
of each in each trench, which extended due north 
and south. The plants were set out in two rows 
in each trench six inches apart, about two inches 
from the side of the trench, thus leaving a space 
of eight inches between the rows in each trench. 
We arranged to have them come from the gar 
dener so that we could sect them out at once, and 
chose a cloudy afternoon to save them from the 
hot sun for the first twenty-four hours. 
Alongside the trench at the time of planting 
we had mulch handy, which we put around the 
plants in the trench to a depth of about two 
inches, being careful not to let any of the mulch 
get into the heart of the plant. This mulch 
consisted of spent stable manure, and, when all 
of that was used, clippings from a privet hedge, 


with apparently equally good result Thi 
mulch was put on as we planted, putting in about 
twenty-five plants, and ther applying the mulch, 
o as to prevent surface-drying of the newly 
tirred earth. When all the plants were set out 


the mulch was carefully pulled around the root 
of the plant , taking pecial care that it should 
he between the side of the trench and the corre 
ponding row of plants, as well as between the 
rows in each trench. A copious watering wa 
then given, sufficient to reach down to the hard 
clay bottom, and to soak the mulch thoroughly. 
This was the only watering which the celery had 
from start to finish 

It was a very dry summer with a few very 
heavy rains. “These flooded the trenches, and 
owing to the stiff clay did not drain off. ‘To pet 
rid of the water in the trenches, as the ground 
sloped somewhat from north to south, we dug a 
hole about eighteen inches deep and one foot 


square at the foot of each trench Into this the 
water drained easily, and we had no further 
trouble from flooding 

The plants were not touched again and were 


not cultivated in any y, though a careful 
watch was kept for the big, green-striped worm 
which feed on the leaves and which will eat up 
the whole plant if allowed to stay. ‘These were 
picked off with a stick and crushed, without 
handling, as they are 


potsonou 


Great Care is Necessary in Handling 
N SEPTEMBER 22 we gave the celery the 


first ‘handling,’ drawing each plant care 

fully together in the left hand, so that no earth 
could get into the heart. ‘The loose earth at the 
side of the trench was then carefully packed 
around it with the right hand to a depth of 
about three inche This was done without 
removing the mulch. We chose a time when 
the earth was dry and crumbly, for if wet and 
sticky it will rot the stalk 

On October 6 with equal care in handling we 
filled in the trench and hilled around the plants 
to about three inches above the surface, taking 
care to put in the earth loosely, so that it would 
not become packed 

On October 19 we banked the celery to within 
about three inches of the tops of the plant 
being careful to fill the space between the row 
of plants in each trench one inch or so higher 
than the outsid 


On October 23 we dug our first celery. The 
outer stems had blanched but little, and were 
still rather green, but it was white in the center 
and was very crisp, tasty, and not at all stringy 





On November 16 we 
each side so that there was about three feet of 





| +} Lore 
anked tne ceicry on 


earth on each side of the trenches, taking care 
not to pack the earth tightly. We covered the 
tops entirely with earth, and on top of that 
heaped the leaves from the lawn, so that there 
was about one foot of leaves over all 

On January 1, before the coldest weather had 
come and when the leaves were well packed 
down, about another foot of leaves was put on 
top and held in place by laying the lima-bean 
poles on top. It isimportant not to put on this 
final covering until the settled cold weather 
comes, as celery suffers if kept too warm. We 
have dug celery all through the winter, never 
finding the ground in the least frozen, although 
we had in the early part of February ten days of 
steady, extremely-cold weather, with the ther 
mometer near zero almost every night. The 
celery has blanched beautifully and improved 
in flavor and crispness, although these two 
varieties are not what are known among market- 
gardeners as late-keeping strains. 
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Children particularly need food containing the elements 
that make the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and in brain. 


When brain and nerves are right the life forces select the 
bone- and teeth-making parts and the muscle-making elements 


and day by day build up a perfect and powerful structure. 


So people should let the youngsters have 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream every day. They like it and you can be abso- 
lutely certain you are feeding them wisely and scientifically. 
A few weeks will prove it to you by the appearance and 


activity of the child. 


Do your duty by the children, 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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AU Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


This is the silk hosiery of lasting 
quality, in addition to the unri- 
valled beauty and richness of tex- 
ture, and distinctiveness in style. 

natant ‘The guarantee 
—, envelope shown 

here— positive as- 
are guareniced sas’ (| surance of satisfac- 
maneure by Ih | 6 6tory Wear—accom- 

A Gallum panies every pair 

“srsoe of McCallum Silk 
Hosiery. In it you 
will find matched 
silk thread for emergency use. 
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When you want the best 
black silk stocking obtainable, 
ask for 113; same in color, 153. 

Sold by most high-class deal- 
ers. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Send for interesting booklet 
“Through My Lady's Ring.” 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Largest producers of silk hosiery in the 
world, 

















For Lawn or Porch 


no furniture is so much the vogue —so enduring 
yet so comfortable as “Old Hickory.” 

To arbor retreats, cosy corners, verandas, lawn 
etc., it adds charm and rest. In homes far and wide 
wherever good taste seeks comfort rather than 
convention, “Old Hickory” has its abode. From 
“Claremont - on - the - Hudson” to “Old Faithful 
Inn” of Yellowstone Park the highest type of 
resorts have adopted 


Old Hickory Furniture 





oy 


People like it for its simple touch of nature —its comforta- 
ble breath of the woods. No paint mars the be: autiful, sinooth 
bark on the legs and rungs of ** Old Ilickory. rhe seats of 


the chairs are woven by hand from tough, ieathery stein of hick- 
ory bark, Hewn sturdy yet artistic from the hickory woods, it 
stands now, easy, comfortable and enduring — made as in the 
long ago, when Clay, Calhoun and Jackson sat in chairs like 
these. The latter liked his chair so well people nicknamed him 
“Old Hickory ”—That’s our trademark, burnt into 
every article we make. 

Write us for our Free Style Book, showing 150 pictures and 
telling all about ‘* Old Hickory.’’ 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Box G5, Martinsville, Ind. 
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Waffles 


are Delicious and Healthful 
a Thousand Ways 


Served with butter, syrup, sugar, 
honey, fruits, meats or vegetables 
—make a lunch, dinner or supper 
that’s irresistible. 

Quickly prepared and as 
quickly disappear ! 












To prepare waffles quickly 
—to always have them tasty, ~ 
crisp and brown—to have them healthful as 
toast, tasty, delicious — there’s one best way. 


Griswold “American” Waffle Iron 


You can't fail. Griswold patent Ball Socket allows turning 
the pans without lifting. Ground Kase Plate prevents spill 
or spatter, Will not stick. Plate faces smooth and polished 
and accurately fitted. Extra thick; cannot break; hold the 
heat and require less fuel; prevent scorching or underdone. 
Ventilated and insulated wood handles — always cool. 

e Ask your dealer to show you the 
Special Offer. Griswold American W affle Iron. Then 
write and tell us if he has it and what he says. For this kind- 
ness we will send you a splendid book written by Miss Janet 
McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School, entitled, 
** Laying and Serving the Table.’’ Contains many fine recipes 
and valuable information. 











| Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 1056 West Twelfth St. ] 








rast] SOMETHING NEW 


T-V Button Moulds 


| Guaranteed not to Rust, 
| ‘Tarnish, Corrode, Warp or 
| Discolor the finest fabric— 


ALL SIZES 


On cards of one dozen Wherever But- 
tons are sold. 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 
' 149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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CONDUCT OF BELINDA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


‘*Blue funk, Margaret,’’ she said. ‘‘That’s 
what itis. Inever knew what it was like before. 
My throat’s dry and my tongue cleaves to the 
roof of my mouth, and my flesh creeps and my 
hair sits up. How I ever allowed myself to get 
into such a scrape I can’t see. I’m too noble 
to tell you that you are the responsible party, 
but really you oughtn’t to have allowed me to 
rush on to my doom. I’m scared blue.”’ 

Miss Barnes administered comfort and en- 
couragement as best she could, and as the hour 
for sailing approached the mercurial young 
person’s spirits rose. 

‘*After all, it isn’t so bad. I’m _ used to 
the two girls, and Mrs. Nicholson’s a love, and 
Mrs. Bagby seemed awfully sensible, and the 
Perkinses are nice old souls, even if he has a 
liver. Mr. Courtney’s the unknown quantity, 
and there’s no use in being afraid of a man at 
my age. They’re susceptible to proper treatment 
anywhere between the cradle and the grave. 
I’m actually beginning to enjoy the situation, 
Margaret, but hold my hand until I’m on the 
boat so that I can’t possibly get panicky at the 
last moment and run away.” 


ox 
Got 


It was a smiling, self-possessed young person 
who greeted the various members of the Carewe 
party as they came up the gangplank, showed 
them their staterooms and their steamer-ch urs, 
had their rugs and pillows properly bestowe -d, 
and made herself agreeable to friends and rela- 
tives of her charges. 

‘*All here except Mr. Courtney,” she said at 
last, consulting her watch. ‘‘I asked him to 
come early, but I suppose he has been detained.” 
There was a faint anxiety in her face, but she 
valiantly suppressed it. 

A few moments later the first ‘‘All ’shore” 
warning sounded and the crowd began to flock 
off the boat. But Belinda was oblivious to the 
crowd around her. The anxiety on her face had 
deepened, her eyes were fixed eagerly on the 
carriage-entrance to the dock. 

‘*What will I do if he is left behind?” she 
demanded desperately of Miss Barnes, as that 
friendly prop and bulw: ark reluctantly turned 
her face shoreward. ‘‘I’ve got his money and 
his tickets and everything.”’ 

‘*P ll send him on the ‘ Lucania’ next Saturday. 
You'll have to meet him and fix up the money 
proposition with him. If he won’t go alone Ill 
cable you and you can return his money to me.’ 

**Gangplank going!” shouted an officer 

Belinda seized his arm as Miss Barnes fled 
shoreward. ‘‘Oh, please,’ she wailed, ‘‘is it 
really? One of my party hasn’t come yet.”’ 

The man relented as he looked at the face 
turned up tohis. ‘*Ten minutes yet, Miss; but 
we've got to get this mob off somehow.” 

Five minutes sped by. The passengers now 
were crowded along the rail, waving adieus and 
shouting last words to friends 
stood between Amelia Bowers and Laura May 
Lee. They were laughing, blowing kisses, throw- 
ing flowers to a group of friends below; but sl 
gazed over the heads of the crowd toward the 
shore end of the dock. 

Two minutes passed. There were only three 
minutes left now. The man could not make it. 
There was no chance for him. And just as she 
abandoned hope a cab dashed through the 
gateway and down the dock, the crowd scatter- 
ing before it, the police shouting futile warnings. 

For an instant Belinda hoped again, but the 
hope perished miserably as a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man sprang out of the cab, 
handed some money to the driver with a laugh- 
ing word of thanks, saw his trunk and bags 
safely on the shoulders of waiting stewards, and 
followed the men up the gangplank, which 
was promptly lowered behind him. The ship 
throbbed, quivered, slipped slowly away from 
the mass of upturned faces; and Belinda Carewe 
sat limply down on a steamer-chair, making a 
prodigious etfort to look cheerful 


or 


Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Bagby, the Perkins’ 
brother and sister, had already gone down to 
their staterooms to don steamer clothes. Amelia 
and Laura May still hung over the rail sending 
pantomime messages. Belinda felt very muc h 
alone, very small, very miserable, very incompe- 
tent. Not an atom of her buoyant self-contidence 
was left toher. And to this woeful young woman 
in the brown traveling-coat came the strapping 
young man who had boarded the steamer at the 
last moment. 

She did not notice him until he was standing 
before her, but when she did look up at him 
something familiar in his face caught her gaze 
and held it. For a moment her memory fumbled 
vainly. Then the scent of apple blossoms stole 
oddly upon the salt sea-air and she remembered. 
This was the odious creature! On the heels of 
this consciousness came a realization that he was 
speaking to her. 

‘*Miss Carewe, I believe?” he said courte- 
ously, as he lifted his cap. ‘‘My name is 
Courtney—John Courtney.” 

Belinda sat staring at him, dumb and breath- 
less, a slow crimson creeping into her cheeks, 
incredulous amazement flooding her eyes. The 
thing was unbelievable, overwhelming. Indig- 
nation boiled up in her soul. She had been 
tricked, deceived. ‘‘By whom?” Reason in- 
quired pertinently, and her fury collapsed. After 
all, the man hadn’t told her that he was old and 
doddering; she had jumped to conclusions. 
But why, why should a man of this type join a 
party like hers, and what could she do with him 
now that he was there? It was absurd to think 
that his glimpse of her in the orchard could have 
anything to do with the situation. She was not 
vain enough to give more than a fleeting thought 
to that theory. The thing was evidently a coin- 
cidence; an abominable, maddening coincidence. 
Probably he would not remember her at all, 
would not associate her with the orchard episode. 
There was not even a flicker of recognition in 
his frank, smiling eyes. 

**T hope my late arrival didn’t worry you,” he 
was saying cheerfully. ‘‘A business matter held 
me up at the last moment, and we had to make 
a record dash down from the office.” 


ashore 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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We want to place our book on Home 
Entertainment in the Hands 
of every woman 
HE BOOK presents the home side of The Edison Phonograph. 


is its strongest side because it is there that it accomplishes most. 

The great competitor of the home is outside entertainment. Outside 
entertainment of the right sort is a good thing at times, but home entertainment 
of the right sort is always a good thing. 

There is nothing in the way of entertainment more satisfying, more whole- 
some, more educational and more fascinating than that which the Edison 
Phonograph affords. 

The book applies this entertainment to the home, treating the subject under 
such heads as: Keeping the Children Amused, 

The Edison Phonograph as an Educator, 
Making Records at Home, 
The Edison Phonograph as an Aid to the Hostess 


and many others. 


This 


You will feel repaid for requesting the book because of its illustrations alone. 
There are many of these done by such well known artists 
as Guernsey Moore, Rose Cecil O'Neill, J. J. Gould, James 
Montgomery Flagg and others. 

There is no charge whatever for the book; just a request to 
us will bring it. If, having read it, you wish to hear the Edison 


Phonograph, the Edison dealer in your town or city will be pleased to 
demonstrate its abilities and explain its merits. gee 


Write for the book to Q Edivon. 
National Phonograph Co., 73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 























UR FREE BOOKLET proves ine. kr 


| (LY Let Us Send It To You It tells the most practical way to cook, 





and how you can make an enormous 
saving of fuel, labor bor and time. It explains and proves absolutely 
how meats, poultry, game, fish, bread, cake, 
pie, pudding, soup, cereals, vegetables, etc., 
are cooked perfectly in the 


Caloric Fireless Cookstove 


and much cheaper than is possible by any other 
process. It explains why, by its use, all the nutri- 
tious qualities and delicious flavors of the food are 
preserved, and the cheapest and toughest cuts of 
Roast Chicten fron meat are made tender. Why the food is hygienic - 
ally cooked — more healthful — thereby preventing 
indigestion. Why there are no escaping odors. 
Why there is no danger of burning or overc ooking. 
Ilow indifferent cooks become expert. Do not cor 
fuse the Caloric with other * fire 2less cookstoves it 
is different, far superior in every way. It is the 
only one that actually 


BAKES AND ROASTS © 


od in its raw state, as we 
out first heating or parti: 
( bokilig on a regular stove. 
felt, Ge inabae Ge tacos for 
clean Used in thousands 


Roast Beet irom Caloric 


ie Baked in Calor 


es. 


| Baked in Calori 





een Pra can bes scalde d 
sanitariums, Domesti 











Science departinents of leading ind the l = 
Army. Made in six sizes and styles. You cannot afford t a Caloric. We 
positively guarantee it will give you Ro prolete satisfaction—you are to be the only judye. 
money back if you are not satisfied. Ask your merchant to show you a — if he 
will tell you who can. Write for the free booklet any way—to-day—nov ou’ll find it i 


160 page handsomely bound cookbook free with every Caloric, or 
mitiled for 50 cents, which is refunded when you buy a Caloric, 


THE CALORIC CO., 200 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 




















(Formerly at Grand Rapids, Mich.) = 











SWEEP WITH ELECTRICITY 
want Pr ins With This Little Machine on FREE TRIAL— 



























HIS LITTLE MACHINE will take up all the dust and dirt 


Bp carpets, furniture and porti¢res—the same kind of work 


as is done by the big vacuum-machines. We send it on free tria 
At a cost of less than one cent, you can thoroughly clean a1 
room. Simply attach the wire to an electric light socket, tur 
on the current and run it over the carpet. 
brush loosens the dust, which is sucked back into the dirt bag 
There are attachments for cleaning curtains, portiéres and pictur‘ 
without removing them from the walls. Nothing need be disturbe 
Anyone can operate it. You can do all your spring house cleanin 
with this little machine without taking up vour carpets and rugs. 
This machine is substantially made — will last a lifetime. Repairs 
and adjustments are never necessary. 
Try this machine on trial. It will cost you nothing. We pay « 
express charges. If, after you have used the Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper for a fair trial, you are not satisfied that it is worth th 
price we ask, return it to us at once at our expense. 
Orders for machines to be sent on trial will be filled in th 
order received. Do not delay. 


Write today for full information about the free trial and booklet, 
Breer | “Modern Sweeping by Electricity.” 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 30, New Berlin, Ohio 
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A rapidly revolving 
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| Keeps hot liquids as 
hot as this fire for 
24 Hours. 











THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


You'll find a dozen uses for it every day. 
Go and see it. Learn about it today. 


dealer who demonstrates and sells the genuine 


THERMOS Bottle, is easy to find almost anywhere. - 
Step in where you first see the name THERMOS 


lisplayed, and ask to be shown the bottle, and to 
xe told about it. You will quickly understand and 
elieve the countless money, time and trouble-saving 
uses it can be put to every day, every hour, in your 
household, and on your trips and travels. 


The THERMOS Bottle isn’t a luxury, it’s an 
It will save you time, trouble 
and money in countless ways—in the nursery, the 
sick-room, in having steaming-hot or ice-cold liquids 


every-day necessity. 


always on hand, at any time of the day or night. 


It isn’t a question of can you afford it. It’s a 
question of can you afford to be without it. 


Be sure you get the genuine THERMOS. Don’t waste 
your money on any mere imitation. Insist on the 


pie THERMOS. New Model, pints, $3.00; 
:arts, $5.00. New split-case THE R MOS (in whic! h 
ian rv — bottle may bereplaced), pints, $3.75; 
tarts, $5. Pint fillers, $2.00; quart fillers, $3.00. 


Write for Booklet G. 


Keeps cold 
liquids as 


piece 
of ice for 


3 Days. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Broadway and 27th St., New York City 








cold as this 





GRAND RAPIDS, 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO.“ Wicaican 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,”’ allowing furniture in your 
home tive days to be returned at ourexpense and your money 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory and 
all you expected. We Prepay Freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi River 
avd nor th of Tennessee line, a! 
hit that far toward all points | 
"We furnish ei Hotels ,Cluba, 
Hospitals, ¥.M.C. ‘A.’s and other 
Public Buildings at wholesale 
prices. 
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high grade Bu 
f ARSE No. 573 (worth §55). 
7 i Made of select Quar- 





tered Oak inany fin- 

















ri sh desired. Beauti- 
t p 1 a ae ful Frencl 1 
| ' Mirror exte 
Ml | , fulllength. I: y- 
ALLE if. — ing direct you save 
| wi ’ UU $18.50. 
$24.50 “Hele CATALOG 


If you are in Rereate 
buys this beautiful Cal onial style want to save on 

Brass Bed No. 990 (worth $40.00). high grade furniture 
Massive 2-inch continuous Pillars | send ten cents in sta 
6 uprights). Made in Double or | to cover cost of n n 
Single widths and bright or Satin ir 176-page Catalog a 
finish at same price. Our LARG Hees and Office Furni- 
atalogue shows Iron and Brass | ture and our‘ “Art Book 
seds from $2.25 to $60.00. of Mission Furn 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






















































FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Dragging achair 
across “6D” F loor 
Varnish does not 
leave a scratch or 
mar white, as ordi- 
parr floor varnishes 
de 

Send for Sample Panel 
[free] finished with 
“o1. Hammerit syou 

may dent the wood but 
can't crackthevarnish 
Neither will moving of 
heavy furniture, or the 
scuffing of feet, damage it. 


yl’ 


“61” preserves the floor, 
and is waterproof, Write 
for booklet, 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INGC 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 
75 TONAWANDA ST... BUFFALO, N.Y, 
FACTORIES in 7 CITICS 














THE PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


“*T had quite given you up,” said the girl in the 
chair, and despite heroic effort her voice sounded 
weak and wobbly. To conduct a thing like this 
over the face of Europe! It was impossible, 
ridiculous. But to Mr. Courtney the proposi- 
tion apparently seemed natural and reasonable. 

‘‘Our chairs are all here together?” he in- 
quired with a tinge of deference in his tone, the 
deference due to authority. ‘‘That’s very nice. 
If you don’t mind I'll just move mine and put it 
beside my aunt’s. Mrs. Nicholson is my great- 
aunt, you know. I’ve planned to surprise her. 
Could you tell me where I could find her?” 


ox 


Once more sheer amazement elicited a little 
gasp from the girl in the steamer-chair. The 
theory of coincidence was shaken, shattered. He 
had seen her in Winsted. He must have known 
—again Reason plunged into the breach. The 
man’s aunt was an angel. A desire to please her, 
to be with her, was a plausible explanation for a 
devoted nephew’s joining the party, and yet-—— 

‘“Mrs. Nicholson has gone down to her state- 
room, Number 1o4. She will be delighted, ’m 
SUrE.” 

Mr. Courtney bowed. ‘‘If you’ll excuse me 
I’ll run down and see her. She wouldn’t go 
abroad with me, so I decided to go abroad with 
her, and it seemed to me it would be jolly to have 
no responsibility about things; not but that I 
shall be delighted to be of use to you at any time, 
Miss Carewe.”’ 

‘“*Thank you.” The tone was frosty, even 
hostile. Was there a wicked twinkle in the eyes 
that looked down atthher? The voice and manner 
were above suspicion, but those eyes —— 

Mr. Courtney ignored the cold-weather sig- 
nals. ‘‘I suppose the whole thing is an old 
story to you, though,” he said airily. ‘‘You 
know the ropes so well. My aunt has been most 
enthusiastic about your capabilities. You'll 
enjoy Aunt Florilla; she’s all to the good. 
Stateroom 104, you said?” 

He turned away with a debonair wave of his 
cap, and Belinda watched him go swinging along 
the deck, followed by admiring glances from the 
women whom he passed. He certainly was a 
good-looking creature in a big, clean-cut way; 
but when Belinda tried to see herself attending 
to his luggage, and paying his carfare, and hiring 

cabs for him, and buying his railway tickets, 
imagination failed her. 

“*T can’t, I really can’t,’ she said to herself 
helplessly, and then added, with swift incon- 
sistency, ‘‘but if he interferes and upsets plans 
and tries to do things for his aunt and himself, 
I won’t stand it—not for a minute. He’s come 
out to be personally conducted, and personally 
conducted he’s going to be.’’ 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 
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By Mary Kelley Dunne 


HE girl was going away for her first long 
flight, and her stay-at-home chum sug- 


gested that something worth while as 
a farewell function would be an ‘‘Envelope 
Shower.”’ Her friends rose to the occasion and 
eagerly entered into the spirit of the thing. 
Every imaginable envelope was there, begin- 
ning with the big cloth one which had once 
h:ld her books when she went to the village 
academy. Grandmother had made _ it, and 
Mother had got it out again and filled be with 
the girl’s favorite novels. There were big, fat 
parchment envelopes wound with red tape and 
sealed with wax. There were tiny envelopes 
just large enough to hold a calling-card. And 
there were all sizes between. Some were un- 
sealed and labeled ‘‘ For present use” or “‘ For use 
when needed.’”’ Others were labeled ‘‘To be 
opened when most homesick,’’ ‘‘When tired,” 
‘*When lonely,” ‘‘At twilight,’ t six A. M.,”’ 
and so on. Some were to be opened on anni- 
versary dates, such as the family birthdays or the 
anniversaries of pleasant happenings. The con- 
tents were as varied as were the people who gave 
them. Some contained cheerful little poems, 
others funny pictures and jokes Some friends 
had merely written cordial good wishes and some 
reminded her of pleasant holidays they had 
spent together. One girl friend collected a 
number of helpful old sayings and did them up 
after the fashion of medicine powders, labeled: 
‘“To be taken when extravagant,’ ‘‘When 
lonely,” ‘‘When saving,’’ and so on. Another 
filled her envelope with a series of little camera 
pictures of home scenes and people. A_par- 
ticularly large and stiff envelope was found 
to contain a beautifully-illuminated copy of 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Prayer at Morning.” Hung beside 
the girl’s dressing-mirror in her city boarding- 
house, it furnished daily inspiration to cheer- 
fulness and industry. Other envelopes from 
the same _ friend contained Channing’s ‘‘My 
Symphor and Van Dyke’s ‘‘A Footpath to 
Peace Re hut nothing helped, the girl said, so 


much as Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer. 
eX 
‘hich of her envelopes had she founc 
WI f loy had s!} found 
most helpful in a practical way, I asked her 


one day later. ‘‘Uncle Ben’s,” she answered 
promptly. I gasped. Uncle Ben is the most 
curt and irascible mortal who ever lived. The 
girl is the only one for whom his affections ever 
came near to blossoming, and even that was a 
frostbitten sort of bud! What could his mes- 
sage have been? She showed it to me: an old- 
fashioned yellow envelope containing a narrow 
slip of pz aper on W hich was written in a cramped 
hand: ‘‘Keep your own counsel.” This bit of 
paper had been hidden in the center of a roll of 
greenbacks, and the envelope was labeled ‘‘ To be 
used when most needed.” And the girl assured 
me that not even the greenbacks had smoothed 
her path as had that terse injunction. The girl 
is naturally inclined to overfrankness. Times 
innumerable when she has been on the point of 
making a confidant of some one Uncle Ben’s 
cramped handwriting has come before her, and 
always she has been thankful afterward. 














Waverley Road Wagon, Model 69 
Without top, $1150. 
With buggy top and storm curtains, $1225 


Yes, You Can 
Afford to Own 
|| A Waverley 


If the first cost of the Waverley were 
excessive— 

If the Waverley were only occasionally 
in commission— 

If it were frequently out of commission 
as the result of a necessity for repairs — 

Ifthe Waverley required a professional 
chauffeur— 

If its maintenance-cost were not the 
lowest possible — 

If it were not equally efficient in all 
seasons and all weathers— 

There might be reason to think you 
could not afford to own one. 

But the first cost of the Waverley is 
not excessive. 

The output of the Waverley plant—the 
largest in the world—ten years of contin- 
uous experience, and the heaviest sales in 
America hold the cost down to the lowest 
notch consistent with the highest quality. 

The Waverley is always in com- 
| mission morning, noon and night. 


Waverle 





The Waverley Company, 








With either Victoria or buggy 


y Stanhope, Model 74 
top, $1500 


Anyone can drive it—father, mother, 
children. 

The Waverley is as swift as the speed 
laws of the average city will permit, or 
ninety-nine out of a hundred occasions for 
which you will use it can possibly require. 

It is dignified, distinguished, fashion- 
able— more of a social factor than even 
the finest gas car made. 

Mile for mile it is the most economical 
car in the world to operate —gasoline or 
electric—and the one carriage which 
gives service and pleasure to everyone 
in the household practically every day 
in the year. 

If you want your eyes opened to the 
possibilities of the electric carriage, send 
for the new Waverley catalog illustrating 
and describing an even dozen models 
ranging in price from $1150 to $2150. 
Address Department B, 

Choice of Exide, National or Waverley 
batteries on any Waverley model. 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 


\ Operating the Largest Electric Carriage Factory in the World 
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Solid Porcelain Lined Refrigerator 


At the Price of an 


Unsanitary Zinc “Box” 


Any family can now afford a really sanitary refrigerator 


—one which can be washed out with hot water, tl 
a porcelain bowl and kept really clean, because 
in one piece without cracks, crevices or corners. 

It will cost about the same as the old unsanitar 
with cracks and crevices where germs collect 
disease. 


—is made in one solid piece by casting cement ce 


white porcelain enamel 

Solid porcelain refrigerators are now used aln 
sively in families of wealth. 
costly that others eee not afford them, because 
always heretofore been made by hand in 


The entire inside of this new refrigerator— The “ 


in a mould and coating the inside with dazzling, snow- 


Until now they have been so 


small quantities 


1e Same as 
it is made 


y zinc box 
and breed 


Sargent” 
om position 





10st exclu- 


they have 











. - r . his ‘‘ Sargent’’ Porcelain 
The tremendous distributing power of The Brunswick- Wetciceretan sai) $ 
. . . - ° ‘s c ’ . 2 
3alke-Collender Co. had made it possible for them to install inches wide,48 inches high, 
modern machinery to produce these seamless, round corner, ee ee ee a to $65 
} ‘ ?. 7 5 = ‘ ma . Zz 
one piece, Porcelain Lined Refrigerators zn quantities. For for similar construction, We sell smaller 
this reason the price of this new refrigerator is so low that sizes as low as $22.00 


Don't buy a refrigerator of any kind until you ha 
store in your city and have seen one of these gua 











who can afford one of the cheap unsanitary zinc refrigerator 











| Any Family can Afford One 


which can never be r wail, kept clean. 
1] \ L Rall 
ve called at The Brunswick-B all 
lity refrigerators ata price so 








-Collender branch 
»w that you will be 











lay for this har 
h, beautif 
urle soatalis sele 
Ostrich Feather, any 
lor If you fin 
ig bargain remit 
each, or sell 3 feathers 
and get your own e 
Enclose 6c po 
Write for catalogue 


Anna Ayers, Dept.15 
21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 




















WEDDIN 


nnouncements, etc. , engraved and printed. 


| I.atest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 S0c; with case 75c. Write forsamples. SS 
| THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 








. = Y 


a. 22-pie 


e Infants’ Outfi 


surprised, Or, if there is no branch store in your city : ! 
for handsome catalog, illustrating and describing all the different sizes anc 
Write us at (Chicago styles. Don't hesit ate lou’t put it off. It's worth a great deal to you toknow 
sweet, fresh and fit to eat when the means is wit reach, So, call write today gure, 
THE BRUNSWICK. BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 263 Wabash Ave., Chines 
Main Offices and Factories 
New York — 29 W. 32d St. Chicago — 263 Wabash Av Cincinnati — 139 E. 6th St 8t. Louis — 106 S. 4th St 
Eastern eset Ofices and Sele srooms 
Bo 86 Washington St New Haven, Conr Te I 1 N. Libe S ; 
PI » Pa., 1 2Ar St Syracuse, N.Y er , ¢ 12 N. W 
B » 221 Washington St. Pittsburg, Pa n Y Broadway 
N , 4 City Hall A Richmond, \ 12 } t 
Western Branch Offices ane Salesrooms ; 
Detroit, Mich., 98 Randolph St Grand Rapids, M , 56S. lo veland, O., 1392 W. 3rd St. 
Toledo, O 13 N. St. Clair St l is, O., 41 E. Chestnut Ii Mi 
' lilwauk W ‘ W \ Min 4 r + 
r n, I 14S { M la ) 
El Pa I " >. Sta Nev leans, Ia 4 « ID ; ot , 
salt Lake City, Utah,170 W 1So. St. Butte, Mont., Bre way and Ar j Tenn., 5. Main 5 
Pacific Coast Branch Ofices and Salesrooms 
San Francisco, Cal., 7 Frank St. Portland, Ore igeles, Ca E. 3rd S 
Seattle, Wash., Or ts p Ave: Soutl Gan kane, Wa t Ave 
We Trust You Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 
tcontain 530 atierne: and « lirectic 
10 Days t 1 1g, 0 appr or shor i with directic 
si. * on amend of ‘Narses’ Hints to 


“Mothers, co copy. ot me Baby Record 


" i My 68-Page Catalogue i!lustrat ing ar 
ti ing from Bir to 9years, with 
price i full descriptions ‘Mailed in plain 
avelene postpaid Money refunded 


without question if you are not satisfied Cou- 
pon valued at 25c. in goods free to all who 


t of clothingand 


, sf + Mrg.C.E. Atsma, Newark, N.J. 








Each Additional Hundred $2.50 
Write for book of 


excellence, 


Delivered free in the U. 5S. 
samples, unsurpassed for artisti 
quality and finish. Sent on request 








ENGRAVED 100 for | THE BELL 
WEDDING $750 STATIONERY 
INVITATIONS —— | company 


914 E. Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Write now 
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I Guarantee 


You 


LEE BROOM 
absolutely the 
de and I warn 
o see the label 
the broom you 
est broom 

















FYNE-LYTE, 
finest broom 
youto be sure 
shown below o 


buy to get th 


4 
2 ts res. 





& Gen, Myr. 















3ROOM Weich 


LYTE 


at. OT. 


ree from red. stained 
| damaged Broom Corn 
ch has no life. 


Ocits” THE LE 


YNE-LYTE 
means fine in quality 
and light in weight. 


FYNE 
has grace, sy 
and beauty, 


FYNE 


has a verysm 
polished har 
wood, piano 


is made 
bright, 
ible B 


LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 
Largest Independent Broom 
Pioneers 


Bos ton, Mass.; 


Manufacturers 
Advertising 
Davenport, Ia.; Lincoln, Neb. 


mn Broom 






























Sweepers 


are absolutely 

essential in sweep- \4 
ing the sick-room, \A 
convenient in swee \\ 
ing up the poet 





around the dining \4 
room table, or in y 
sweeping up the 4} 
ashes in the smok- ; 
ing room; while ft 


nothing picks up the } 
‘y Clippings, threads, etc., | 
’ from about the sewing- 
room as quickly and 
easily. Then, too, as an | 
investment, a Bissell costs 
less than 2c a month and 
will save many times this {) 
= every month in carpets, time, |} 
labor; besides saving human energy, pre- } 
serving the health. Write for booklet. _ [/ 
Buy a Bissell “‘Cyco” Bearing Sweeper :' 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date of purchase, 
and we will send you FREE a fine qual- 
ity card case with no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

* Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclu- 

sive Carpet Sweeper 

~ Makers in the 
World.) 

























Beautify Your 
» Home 





Beautify your home \ 


My illustrated 
e7 1ine of information, 
t free Writ To-day. 


D. Hill, Dundee encaaien. Box 200, psig Tilinois. 


R Exterminated R h 
Use STEARNS’ Electric 
ats ines fist FKOacnes 
when troubled with rats, mice, cockroaches and 
other vermin. It drives rats and mice out- of-doors 
to die, and absolutely rids the home of roaches. 
Money back if it fails. 

2 oz. box 25c.: 16 oz. box $1.00. Sold everywhere 
or sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 

Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 





catalog and planting 


Catalog and Gamesin 




















HOW MY NEIGHBOR 
USED HER MAGAZINE 
By ih Davant Embree 







poor as to this 


: 4 ORE: 6 world’ s aneas she was a quick, 

es NS sunshiny, busy woman. She 
Ya Pre did all of her own work, sew- 
we. ty ing for her family of six, and 
. G 7 » 
3 gale Managed out of her husband’s 

J $i +4 

Ro Ay “y. small salary to make both ends 
CHAE Se“ A*5) meet. The children went to 
se nie and hi id to be neatly dressed. They 


were hearty, growing children, and there were 
few cents left to spend on magazines for the 
mother’s benefit and little time to read them. 


It Did Duty in Several Families 


NE Christmas her mother subscribed for 

Tue LApties’ HoME JOURNAL as a Christmas 
present for her. At first my neighbor read the 
magazine as opportunity afforded, but there was 
a little dressmaker living across the street who 
was always eager to see it, so she soon fell into 
the habit of taking an afternoon and reading 
THE JOURNAL as soon as it came, so she could 
pass it on. After dinner was cleared away she 


settled herself in her one old easy-chair and 
devoured it from the pretty front cover to the 
advertisements on the back, and studied the pic- 
tures—in a word, she thoroughly np pe her- 
elf. Presently she discovered that she did her 
work all the better for the rest. 

A few weeks later an invalid moved into the 
neighborhood My neighbor, in her kindly 


sympathy, added the sufferer to the readers of 
her magazine. 

In the mean time a woman with a houseful of 
small children, living next door to the little dress- 
maker, had expressed a longing interest in the 
pretty, fresh magazines. My neighbor promptly 
proffered them with the gently expressed wish 
that she would not allow them to be torn. 

By-and-by another neighbor, who visited over 
the back fence now and then, suggested that they 
exchange magazines, and the proposition was 
speedily accepted. Twomore became interested, 
and the result was a magazine club of four mem- 
bers, giving each member one magazine a weck. 


She Improved Herself by Reading 


Y NEIGHBOR found that the children were 

just as well and happy with a tuck or ruffle 
less, and instead of taking an afternoon a month 
she took an afternoon a week to rest and read. 
She learned what was going on in the world and 
had something interesting to tell her husband 
and children at the supper-table. Her friends 
began to remark upon her improved appearance. 
She did not look so careworn and tired as she 
had _ before 

Then there was all the valuable help she 
gained from her JOURNAL about her housework 
and sewing, and the new dishes added to her 
more inviting table. Her magazines contained 
Mrs. Rorer’s cooking recipes, and my 
oon became so enthusiastic that whenever a 
new dish appeared her husband asked 
twinkle in his eye: ‘‘Won’t you have 
the Rorer, my dear?” Her oldest 
caught her enthusiasm, and organized 
ing club among her school friends, 
up the lessons as they 
month, and met at each 
turn to cook. 

As the year drew to a close my neighbor felt 
hardly able to take the magazine, but a friend 
wanted some hemstitching done, and she man 
aged to do this at odd moments and so earned 
her magazine for another year. 

When a page of music came out she slipped 
off to the old square piano kept from her girl- 
hood days, and learned it. This brought so 
much pleasure into the home that she managed 
to find time to practice up her old music, and 
the family frequently gathered about the old 
piano to sing. 


neighbor 


with a 
some of 
daughte r 

a cook- 
whic h took 
came out 
member’s 


once a 
house in 


Made a Cook-Book of the Recipes 


N CLEANING out a closet one day she came 
upon a pile of old JOURNALS packed neatly 
away, and a happy thought occurred to her. 
Very often she wanted a recipe and did not have 
time to look for it, so now she cut out a num- 
ber of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes from her magazines 
and arranged them in their proper order in a 
book. Then she went over her JOURNALS again, 
carefully clipping out all the recipes she wished 
to preserve, arranged them in order of subjects, 
beginning with soups and ending with candies, 
as in a cook-book, and then pasted them in the 
scrapbook. 

This work was done at odd times, and after 
it was completed she wrote two neat index 
pages. A space was left blank at the end of 
each subject in the scrapbook so that other 
good recipes might be added from time to time, 
and when all the paste was thoroughly dry the 
little book was placed on the shelf in the kitchen 
beside the clock ready for constant use. 

She next gathered up the best remaining 
magazines and made them into two neat bun- 
dles. One of these she sent to a poor, busy 
friend in the country. From the remaining 
JouRNALS she cut the music and pasted it on 
sheets of heavy paper, tied together with colored 
cord. 

She next cut out all the pretty, small pictures 
and pasted them neatly in little cloth books, 
which she gave to some poor, little ones down 
in the cotton-mill district, not forgetting also 
the bright-eyed little piccaninnies of her faith- 
ful washerwoman. 


Two Women Lost Their Opportunity 


(¥ THE readers to whom she lent the 
magazine four are now regular subscribers. 
Within six blocks of her are two other subscrib- 
ers: one of these carefully reads her magazines 
and then stores them away on a high shelf and 
never lends them for fear they will be destroyed; 
some day she will take them down and will 
find them torn, dusty and only fit to throw 
away. The other reads each magazine, throws it 
about for a week or two, then uses it for waste- 
paper because it is too much trouble to lend it 
and get it home again. And yet what can bring 
more pleasure than a magazine, well read and 
well lent ? 
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The Fairy Touch. 


A plain cook, 

or no cook 
but your own fair self, 
A package of 


JELL-O 


from the pantry shelf, 
A pint of hot water — 
Now let the wand fall— 
And there’s your 


Dessert, 
Quick ’s a fairyland 


call. 

A Jell-O dessert can 
be made in a minute, 
and anything that takes 
half an hour or more 
can be no better. 


THE GENESEE PURE 





Jell-O Desserts. 
The Three Things nec- 


essary to make a 


Jell-O dessert: 
A package of 


JELLO 


(any flavor) 
A pint of hot water, 
Somebody to put them 
together. 
Seven flavors — Every 


one delicious. 


Seven colors— Every 
one beautiful. 


Sold by all grocers, 10 
cents. 


Illustrated Recipe 
Book Free. 


FOOD CO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Canada. 





New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Palms, Ferns, Decorative 
plants, Vines, Flowers, etc. 
also T ropic al K ruit, E co- 
nomic and Useful trees and 
plants, etc., grown in most 
enormous numbers; the lar- 
gest collection of stock in the 
South, Plants sent in a thrifty, 
growing condition to any distance, 
safely,by mail, express or freight. 
A fine illustrated catalog of 17 
Departments which ought to be in 
hands of every plant-lover and hor- 
ticulturist sent free. Our prices 
are very low. 


Reasoner Brothers, Oneco, Florida 
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ALWAYS Ap 
SOLD IN THE yy 
YELLOW WORLDS| 
BOX “STANDARD | 

FLEXIBLE: 
HANDLE 
The re is but 
: one ‘‘ Pro-phy- 
Z lac-tic’? Tooth 


Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of 
handles. All styles have 
graduated and serrated 
bristle tufts to clean between 
theteeth. Curved handle,tapered 
head, holein handleand hook tohang 
it by; identific ation symbols onhandles. 


PRO- PHY-LAC-TIC REGULAR 
With rigid handle. Three sizes and three 
bristle textures. Adult’s 35 cts; youth’s and 
child’s 25 cts. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL 

Ilandle bends as the brush is used. 

sizes and three bristle textures. Ad 
youth’s and child’s 25 cts. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE 

Delicately colored transparent flexible handle 
—emerald, topaz or ruby. Your brush ide 
by color. "Adult’s size onl y. Price 40 cts. 

BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy- -tic 
and get itin its yellow box. Any —— se nt ‘post- 
paid on receipt of price if your dealer will not 
supply. Write for free book, Tooth Truths.” 


Three 
ult’s 35 cts; 














Florence Manufacturing Co. 








110 Pine Street Florence, Mass., a) ey 











Breeders 
of Pure 
Shetland 
Ponies 







SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent 

little pets for children con- 

stantly on hand and for sale. 

Correspondence solicited. 
Write for handsomely illus- 
trated pony catalogue to 

MILNE BROS 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill. 


“NO GROCKING 











NO POISON 
NO ACID 
NO ODOR 


NO RIPPING 
NO FADING . 


10c. Pke. FOR HOME USE. Pkg. 10c. | 
THE BEST I HAVE EVER USED 
Mrs. Ma / f New Russell County, Va.. write 
“Thave tried Rainbow PD. wumpiciently to know that they 
ave the best @ Tha yr used. L have colored u 
é t w (i? wet) oe rfect si 
PROOF— Y« in prove conc] ely to your 0 wn sat 
faction, at the hat Rainbow Dyes will dye all 
‘ ling us ¢ postal card it] 











lress of ealer, on receipt of whi 


a full-sized package of the goods 
DOUBLE ECONOMY — 
With old-fashione lyes it was only possible to dye light 
colored fabrics dark colors Wit! 


OTERITE MAGIC COLOR DISCHARGE 





vy Dyes, dark colors n now be dyed light colors 
ng the po sit ilities of household economy Pack- 
age sufficient to disch arge color from 1 Ib. of material sent on 


receipt of 10c. in stam 
LANCET. CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents 
Department 2. 78 Hudson Street, ea 
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© order in any style or material 

two styles here illustrated, en un 

and showing any letters or numeral 
in illustration (order by est a 


“gi. 0O doz., sample, 10c. 





Silver I Pl: te, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 


make the highest grade solid 
Rings, Fobs, etc., at mod- 
gns and estimates free. Catalog 
is “of new styles in gold and silver. 


132 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


iteed. We also 


s Badges Seals 





Satisfaction guarar 
gold and silver Pin 
erate prices. Spe 
Free, showi 

























BASTIAN BROS. CO., 
PER 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Seling This 7 wipes: Kiehen Set”’ 


§S. CUNNINGHAM 


- are ed Sestet Mealy ter 
selling from 50 500 set 


per week. Send yo 
address today and let 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We sh« 
you how to make §3 t 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO 
441 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











“CLINGFAST” Nipple 
For Nursing Bottle— PUKE GUM, 
RIGHT SIZE. Right Shape. Clings 
tightly. Oxt/asts 3 ordinary nipples. 
At druggists, orfrom us, 50c.dz. postpaid. 
The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Low Price 
Silver 


Plated Ware 


O meet a demand 
for reliable plated 
ware at low cost, 
we offer 


eliance Plate 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TEN YEARS 














6 ‘Teaspoons, 90 cents 


This guarantee of ten 
years wear, backed by the 
Oneida Community means 
not only reliable plated 
ware — 

It means the best silver 
plated ware which can pos- 
sibly be made for the price. 


e Artistic Designs 
At your ‘Dealers 








Made by the 
Makers of 


COMMOUNITY 
SILVER. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“Wears Like Iron” 


Makes Old Floors New 


“WEARS LIKE IROR™ 
swore Contains 
of gromng Wor, ae 



































| Price for complete 














The four stages of the 
Model Floor Process. 


Quartered Oak Plain Oak 
There is no necessity for having unsightly looking floors 
and interior woodwork. 


‘* Combing” 








A ‘Model Floor’’ 
Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced by having 
clean, smooth floors. 


Our Graining Outfit enables you to personally transform 
the worst looking woodwork, giving it the appearance of 
the most expensive hard wood, in any grain you desire. 


Beautiful effects may be produced 
by proper arrangement of rugs on floors finished by 
our process. 
Outfit contains everything you need, with full instruc- 
tions for application. 


Ask your dealer to show you a sample of model floor. 


Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed free on application. 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers everywhere. 





2574 ROCKEFELLER BLDG.., 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ROGERS 


STAINFLOOR 


FINISH 


FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE 
& WOODWORK 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Send us 25 cents (stamps 
Il do) and we will send you, 
press prepaid, a Sample Can 
»ugh to cover 20 square feet, 
oats) and a good brush. 
Specify shade desired. See below. 








Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
isa combined Varnish and 
Stain which does not ob- 
scure the grain of the wood 
like paint. Far more dura- 
ble than ordinary varnish, 
rich in tone, produces 
natural wood effects. 

It makes old floors, old 
furniture, old woodwork 
look new. Imparts beauty 
to any wood, new or old, 
painted or unpainted. Is 
easily applied by anyone. 
Easy to keep clean, sani- 
tary, very economical. 
Dries quickly, is not af- 
fected by water, does not 
mar, shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches. 

The only floor finish 
that satisfies practical 
painters. 

Made in Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Mal- 
achite Green, Transpar- 
ent; also made in Velvet 
Black for chandeliers, 
picture frames, open grate 
fixtures, or anything else 
(metal or wood) on which 
a dead black is desired. 

Our Booklet, “Care of 
Floors,” mailed free on 
request. 


Detroit White Lead Works 


Dept. B. Detroit, Mich. 






























CALIFORNIA 


preg vies alaparana 


Fe vlifornia climiatte, Be eis 
birds and the Cawston skilled feather 
workers combined, make possible the best 
ostrich feathers in the world. Cawston’s 
is the original ostrich farm of America. 


Delivered Free 
Producer’s Prices 


Spring Boas 
and Plumes 


Plumes from $5 
up. Boas from $10 
up. Very fashion- 
ible. You can 
leave selection to 
us. Money re- 
turned if not 
pleased. 


Prize Medals 


Omaha, 1898 
Paris, 1900 
3uffalo, 1901 
St. Louis, 1904 
Portland, 1905 
Jamestown, 1907 
In competition 
with the world. 





Write Postal For Free Catalogue. ot ine 


s about ostri 
ing in California. omplete des tion a d 
the latent tyles in ostricl feather pl 


fans, etc. > repair old ostrich feat 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
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__.P. O. Box 4, SOUTH PASADENA, CAL.__1] 





_3-in- One oil imme- 
diately removes stains, 
spots and scars from 
plano cases and all fine 
furniture. It restores 
the original lustre and 
a bright lasting finish. 
Just a gentle rub with 
a rag moistened with 
3-in-One and any 
varnished or veneered 
surface will shine like 
new. Contains no 
grease or acid to soil 
or injure; has no disagreeable varnish 
odor. Try it at our expense. 


m FRE Writcatonce. Givenameof your 
dealer. Get a sample bottle and 
“the new way’’ to polish pianos absolutely 
free. A magazine slip packed with every bottle. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 41 Broadway, NewYork City 
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Ladies, Bleach Your Own Ostrich Feathers 
with the Milan Bleach. You can do it. Also your Straw Hats. Itis 
iistinct, separate Bleach. Nothing better. Sent by mail, 25c coin 


P. M. MOLINARO, 604 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











ANT 
1’ D WIF rt FE 
T WY — 
SKETCHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


it. I admit that Miss Lockwood’s school is a 
place where rich young savages are turned out 
polished members of society. But there’s more 
than that.’ 

‘*The Preacher himself?” 

The Skeptic looked at me. 
imply,” said he, with raised eyebrows, ‘‘that 
any woman would admit the possibility of 
acquaintanceship with any particular man’s 
having had a formative influence on her char- 
acter? Of course you understand I mean after 
schooldays.” 

“Why not?” I inquired. 
could be greater?” 

a 


The Skeptic looked at the Philosopher, who 
returned his gaze calmly. 

‘*Did you ever expect to hear that?” asked 
the Skeptic. 

**T should not think of denying, under any 
circumstances, the influence of woman upon 
man,” replied the Philosopher. ‘‘Why should 
not the rule work both ways?” 

‘*T never heard it thus flatly formulated he- 
fore,’ declared the Skeptic. ‘‘It does me good, 
that’s all. So you think the Preacher has had a 
hand in the reformation?” 

‘*You have seen the Preacher,”’ 
know the family 


I suggested. 
‘Do you mean to 


“What influence 


said I. ‘*You 
from which he comes—he’s of 
good stock. You've only to hear him speak to 
see that he’s a man of purpose, of action, of 
training—boy as he looks. How could he fail to 
have a strong influence upon a girl who cared 
for him?” 

The Skeptic looked at Hepatica. 
agree with her?” he inquired. 

“OF 


“*Do you 


course I agree with her,’’ responded 
Hepatica, looking from him to me—and _ back 
again. ‘*You are only pretending to doubt us 
both. It’s very clever of you, but we know per- 


fectly that you understand how far—very far— 
we are affected by your ideals, your judgments, 
your whole estimate of life. Therefore—you 
must be very careful how you use your influence 
with us!” 

The Skeptic gave her back the look he saw in 
her eyes. ‘‘Ah, you two belong to the wise ones !”’ 
he said—‘‘the wise ones, who, magnifying our 
hold on you, thus acquire’ a far more tremendous 
hold on us! Eh, Philo?” 

The Philosopher smiled—inscrutably. Prob- 
ably he felt that an inscrutable smile was his 
safest means of navigating waters like these. 

or 

We went down to the wedding. The Preacher 
stood up very straight while he was being mar- 
ried, and though his boyish cheek paled and 
reddened again as the ceremony proceeded his 


responses were clear-cut. Rhodora made an 
ideal bride. The absurd vision I had had of 
her ever since I had heard she was to be mar- 
ried—of her taking the officiating clergyman’ 
book out of his hand and steering the service for 
herself—melted away before the vision of her 
erious young beauty as she made her vows, and 
turned from the clergyman’s felicitations, at the 
conclusion of the service, to take Grandmother 
into a tender embrace. 

‘I owe it all to you,” she said to Grandmother 


by-and-by, in my hearing, as we three happened 
to be for a little alone together. She turned to 
me. ‘‘I was a barbarian when she took me,” sl} 


c 


said. ‘*A barbarian of barbarians. If it hadn’t 
been for Grandmother I should be one yet, 
and he”—her glance went off for an instant 


toward her young husband 
dreamed of looking at me. 

“*You were not very different, 
Grandmother, in her gentle 
girls of this day.” 


‘“would never have 
” 
my dear,” said 
way, ‘“‘from many 


“Forgive me, dear,” responded Rhodora, 
““but I was so much worse that only a grand 
mother like you could have shown me what I 
was.” 

‘*T never tried to show you what you were,” 
said Grandmother. ‘Only what you should be. 
Sut now—I must lose you.”’ 

The Preacher came up, the Skeptic by hi 
side. 

The Philosopher and Vepatica, seeing the 


old, magic circle forming, promptly added them- 
selve 


ot 


o> 


It fell out, presently, that the Philosopher and 
I, a step away from the others, were observing 
them as we talked together, ‘The Philosopher 
had adjusted his eyeglasses, having carefully 
polished them. He seemed to want to sce things 
clearly today. 

“Thi i a cene I’ve witne ed al good n 1any 
times, first and last,” said he. ‘‘ tach time it 
impresses me afresh with the daring of the sol 
ticipants. Brave young things, setting sail upo 


a mighty ocean, in a small 
may not be caworthy 


boat, which may or 
some of them, it seems, 


sometimes, with neither chart nor compas 
certainly with little knowledge of the crew! It’ 
a trite cor npari on, I suppose.” 
‘*You talk as if you stood safely on the shore,” 
I ventured. ‘‘Is life no ocean to you, then— 
and do you never feel adrift upon it? 
The Philosopher stared curiously at me. It 
i pre peech for me to make to 
cen thinking of him. I had 
id, my big boy, now aw ay at 
lay when he hould r¢ ach thi 


hould have to give 


I should surely feel 


nd Is 








lar ac 
to yo that ? ( 1 ed 
ad mir 
ll 1 ind quite strange 
1 in | indly eye ‘NG. o,”’ I said 
hastily ‘How could i with so d 1 
good friends?” 
Gort 
I think he would have questioned me further, 


but the Skeptic at that moment turned my way, 
and I laid hold upon him—figuratively speaking 

and did not let go again till all danger of a 
discussion with the Philosopher on the subject 


of my loneliness was past. 
NOTE — The concluding sketch in this series by Mrs. 


Richmond will appear in the next issue 
Home Journal (for June). 
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This mark on 


every piece 








As a Bed 





at 
Streit Davenport Bed 


Solves “‘the extra bedroom’’ problem 


You can iusfantly change this deep, 
roomy davenport into a double bed. Not 
into a makeshift bed that you would hes- 
itate to ask a guest to sleep in, buta tull 
sized double bed with head and foot 
boards full width of the mattress. You’re 
protected from drafts, your covers tuck in, 
your pillows stay on. No ridge down the 
middle. Nota hint of a davenport about it. 


Our new invention THE Ales 


Registered U. S. Pat. office. 

The back and seat are one piece. Lower 
the back, the seat moves with it—always 
the same comfortable curve, designed 
to give compleve relaxation. The Slumber 
Chair supports the body where no other 
chair does, at the small of your back 
where most needed. 

It distributes your weight instead of 
centering it at the base of your spine! A 
rest every day in the Slumber Chair would 
do your nerves a world of good. 





Dustproof box under the 
bedclothes. 


Utilize your small room 
We have just published a portfolio of 
sketches which shows how other women 
have handled small rooms. You would 
find it both interesting and helpful. May 
we send you a copy? 


seat for the 


VF’ CHAIR Nol a Morris Chair 
Patent applied for. 
All STREIT Furniture has tied to it a 
guarantee tag which says: “If for any 
reason it doesn’t suit you, return it and 
your money will be refunded. If within 
two years, any breakage 
should occur, we repair it 
free of charge.’? Look 
for this tag. 











Made in all styles, all woods, all cover- 
ings—also reed. Write for catalogues 
C17 Xof Slumber Chairs and B7_ of 


Davenport beds. Then go to your dealer 
and see them. If he hasn’t them write us 
and we'll tell you one who has or supply 
you direct — satisfaction guaranteed. 


THe C. F. Srrerr Mroc. Co., 1048 Kenner St., Cc incinnati, 0. 
Makers of Streit Davenport Beds, Morris Chairs and the Slumber Chair 


How To Save Much Of 
Your Living Expense 


Deal direct with us, the Manufacturers — The Larkin 
Factory-to-Family Plan. We save and give to you all 
profits and expenses of the wholesalers and retailers. 
We enable you to furnish your home and clothe your- 
self out of the same money you spend for your household 
supplies: Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, etc. The Larkin Products include over 
250 such daily necessities ; all of superior quality. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


ENLARGED SPRING EDITION 
Premiums Given With the Larkin Products 





nono re Larkis Cie on 
PRODUCT AND es ust 









Over 1300 


Rugs, Carpets, Silverware, Furniture, Stoves, etc. A complete line, for Spring and Summet 
of the latest styles in Women's Madec-to-Order Suits, Coats, Walking-Skirts, Washable Dresses, 
cte.; all high-grade merchandise. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
LARKIN Co 
Please send me 4 


In Business Thirty-Four Years. 
Two Million Satisfied Customers. 
We Can Save You Money. 


our free C No. 41 


italogue 





Send for Catalogue at Once. Name 
Establiohed Zz re" Pes St.and No,or R. FLD 
1875 AaLEUMIE (0, Buffalo, N.Y. P.O 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
for West-of-the-Mississippi River stat 
Customers, Peoria, Ill 














_Mother and Baby | 





&% Go every where -in crowds, on We ship on approval, without a cent de- 
wei) Cars, In elevator posit, freight prepaid. ‘DON'T PAY 
- % Where impo e to wheel tl A CENT if you are not sat isfied after 
Ly: ) fe 

? » a pat r 

\ \ Quicte iloke Sie ‘asker Do Not Buy iif eRe 

re « r 

ve it art c sa alogs i trating ‘every. kin \ 

e learned our heard of 





One Cent apps So orton 


post aid ' y 






( “ wheeler. ig y free 
{ ur p return I Y Pa va ¢e 
er, bassinet. Sent on ap in Do not wt uit, it now. 
I l. Write for booklet TIRES, Coaster Bre kes, &B i p- 

Dik Wirnrow Mere , “Wheels and al 

238 W St, Cl MEAD CYCLE CO., mail C- 241, Chicago 





A Wepre FOR EVERY 
MOUT 


SOLD INA 
SEALED BOX 


THE/BRUSH THAT HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
84 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 


ooLLyY’s Ye yee re A MINIATURE TOOTH BRUSH, SENT 


ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS 
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Why is a Mattress 
Tufted ? 


Why is vour mattress tufted ? 

Why do you sleep every night on a rough, knotty 
mattress which does not adapt itself to your form, 
nor even offer a smooth surface ? 

Mattresses are tufted simply to hold the filling 
in place in the tick, and keep it from bunching, 
packing, matting, becoming lumpy. The mates tal 
used in making a tufted mattress will not retain 
its shape, could not be used in a mattress unless it 
were tufted. 

That's why mattresses are tufted. = 

3ut tufting a mattress spoils its elasticity. The 
only mattress which is made, which can be made 
without tufting, is the 


SEALY 


Not Tufted 





Guaranteed 20 Years 


Mattress 


Try this interesting little experiment: 

Squeeze a small, dry sponge tightly in your 
hand, and suddenly release it. See how it 
springs back to its original shape. 

Now wrap the same sponge more or less 
tightly with thread, squeeze and release it as 
before. The more tightly the thread is wrapped, 
the less elasticity the sponge retains. 

Exactly so, the more closely a mattress is 
tufted, the more its elasticity is tied down, and 
therefore the less responsive and comfortable it 
is as a bed. 

The Sealy Mattress is smooth, soft, springy, re- 
silient. It fits the form, allows perfect circulation, 
affords complete rest. It is comfortable, clean, 
sanitary, has no raised seams, no square corners. 
No tuft-holes which in other mattresses gather dust 
and germs — 7/ nothing worse. 

The Sealy Mattress is made of the finest long-fibre 
Texas cotton, formed into a single piece by a won- 
derful patented process, and is guaranteed to hold 
its shape and full elasticity for 20 years. The Sealy 
Mattress is the most comfortable bed that money, 
materials, and experience can produce. 

Ask your dealer or write for our interesting book 
on mattresses, and unique 20 year guarantee. 


Sealy Mattress Company, Dallas, Texas 
















Let Me Pay the 
@ Postage on My 
' Big FreeBuggy 
+ Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to mail 
every one of these books, yet I'll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brated Split Hickory Buggies — 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 


are now in use — giving Satisfaction in every part 
of the country. 

My Direct Factory Prices save you big money. My 
1909 Book gives descriptions and prices of over 125 
styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 










H.C.Phelp~s jyigh-Grade Harness—tells you how Split Hickory for my close.”’ | TRADE 
iclesaremade—d ’ . : ml | 
oy me ae —— 30 DAYS’ FREE TEST Barbara sank hopelessly into a chair. There Ouse O d 
buy. Write for the seemed nothing further to be said about Ellen. MARK « 
Book today. Address Guaranteed 


me personally, 


2 Years 


WHEN SHE CAME HOME 


FROM COLLEGE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


‘“What’s them next things?” demanded Ellen. 

‘‘A new way of serving eggs. ‘The recipe is in 
the book.” 

Then Ellen’s discouraging manner increased. 
‘*What’s rice payts?” she asked. 

“‘The recipe is in the book,” said Barbara 
with dignity. ‘‘I have ordered all the necessary 
materials. The rice and the cheese will be here 
‘in half an hour. Miss Cecilia will show you 
where the mint-bed is in the garden.”’ 

Ellen’s large, freckled face took on an expres- 
sion of astonishment. ‘‘Who will?” she asked. 

‘*Miss Cecilia,’’ responded Barbara. 

Ellen’s eyes followed Barbara’s glance. ‘*Oh, 
Gassy!” she said. ‘‘Didn’t know who you 
meant. Say, Barbara, I can’t get up no meal 
like that, with no meat, and on ironing-day, too.” 

Barbara turned away. ‘‘ That will do, Ellen,” 
she said. ‘‘I’m going to do the chamber work 
now, and after that I shall write. Cecilia, I trust 
you to see that I am not disturbed before twelve 
o’clock, no matter what happens.” 

os 

When the last sheet of ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Eternal Ego” slipped from Barbara’s hand she 
glanced up at her little clock. ‘‘’Ten minutes of 
one,” she exclaimed; ‘‘I must have missed the 
din—luncheon bell. But my essay is done— 
hurray!” 

She hurried down the stairs. The dining- 
room table had not been set. In the kitchen the 
sink was piled high with dirty dishes, dish- 
towels hung over every chair, and a trail of 
grease-spots ran from pantry to back door. The 
kitchen table was pulled up before a window, 
and about it were seated David with some 
canned peaches, Gassy with a saucer full of 
ground cinnamon and sugar, and Jack with a 
massive sandwich of cold beefsteak and thick 
bread. On the table were a bowl of cold baked 
beans, a saucer of radishes, a dish of pickles and 
a bottle of pink pop. 

Barbara shuddered. 
asked. 

Jack looked up. ‘‘Ah, the authoress!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I judge from your appearance on 
the scene that the fire of genius has ceased to 
rage in unabated fury.” 

“‘Why are you eating in 
Ellen?” Barbara repeated. 

‘In reply to your first question—to save 
carrying. In reply to your second, I canna say. 
I know not where she went; I only know where 
she deserves to go.” 

‘*Has she gone away to stay?” 

“‘She has left,” said Jack. ‘‘I hurried home 
from the river an hour ago. The kitchen was 
still, the gas-stove unlit, Ellen had flown the 
coop. I was for calling you, but Gassy here was 
obdurate. She said that you had left orders with 
your private secretary that, come what might, 
you were not to be disturbed. So, with the aid 
of my little family circle, 1 prepared the repast 
which you see before you. It was easy: each 
one took out of the icebox his favorite article of 
food, and for a wonder no two happened to 
want the same article. Fall to yourself, fair 
lady; there is still some cold boiled cabbage in 
the refrigerator. As breadwinner of the family 
you have earned your meal.” 

‘Stop your nonsense, Jack. 
leave any explanation?” 


‘““Where’s Ellen?” she 


here? Where’s 


Didn’t Ellen 


Barbara picked it up and read: 


“Tl am leving youse. i have desided not to stay 
where i can’t holler, also i cant get no dinner like 
this, youse can pay my wages to the, boy that comes 
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A “Home 


Comfort” Stove 


Have you solved the 
‘‘Home Comfort” problem 
for this coming summer ? 


Are you planning to put 
the coal range out of com- 
mission ? 


Will you do the family 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that doves 
not overheat the kitchen ? 


You can do all this with the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The ““New Perfection’’ is different from all other oil stoves. 

a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with a com- 
modious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked—also 
drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after removing 
from burner— every convenience, even to bars for holding towels. Nothing 
adds more to the pleasure of a summer home than a‘‘New Perfection’’ Oil 
Made in three sizes. 
If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


“Rayo LAMP 


made — ornamental—not easily tipped 
over 
est volume of light for oil consumed—burns longest with 


Cook-Stove in the kitchen. 
or without Cabinet ‘Top. 







one filling. 


If not with your dealer write our nearest agency. 








It has 


Can be had either with 


All that a lamp should 
be the Rayo is. Well 


has perfect combustion—great- 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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To Make All For \\ 
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the water a little 


Ammonia 


H.C-Pholys, Preside, ‘“ There were two newspapers in Auburn. One, | Titvoduced 1876 COLUMBIA 
THE OHIO the ‘‘Transcript,’’ was dignified and conserva- | PS er eaters CHEMICAL 
CARRIAGE tive; the other, the ‘‘ Ledger,” was flippant and | which is four times more WORKS 
MFG. CO. enterprising. The old residents subscribed for | — -_. ike oe 45 Sedgwick 
Station 276 the ‘‘’Transcript” and borrowed the ‘‘ Ledger.” | fics hands, faibtice snerur Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. On the morning of the sixteenth of July the niture, 











Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 





| 
or any other article you may ‘* There is no bee. arenes tended, 
ct fro ) E y Cat- 3 > ¢ ¢ co ERO 
aioe. iustating val the’ latest : Ay , \ And Matha wwii} be Fob iniosed PERFECT FORM F O R : 3 H E ; \X ) 

— Wshiane ¥ For one who was so small and spare. “CORSET COMBINED SLEN DER An E.ducation ithout Cash 
° ° ° : ‘** But in the crystal, opal Heavens, 4 - rt ‘i 
In Hair Dressings stows pn é wagered = Clustering near the golden gate >a W O M A N 

. our teyriion Const € 


¢ Our immense business, the largest of 
< : nine ’ 
yp its kind in the world, enables us to 
~y buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 






Chignon Coiffure, full back 
piece, first quality curly 
hair, Dressed in 14 puffs . 4.95 

200 other sizes & grades of 
Switches . 50c to $25.00 

Pompadour, Natural Curly . 


Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s, $5.00 to $50. 

Illustrated Beauty Book — FREE 
Send sample of your hair and de 
scribe article you want. 


5 
00 


We will send prepaid On Affroval. Tk 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bar- 

gain, remit the amount. If not, return tous. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 


‘“Transcript” contained two items more than 
the ‘‘ Ledger.’”’ The first of these was: 


“AUBURN AUTHORESS! 
‘Miss Birdine Bates contributes some lines upon 
the death of little Martha Johnson. 
‘There were six Johnson children 
Living on the fruits of Heaven. 
3ut the wingéd angels asked for 
Still another — which made seven. 


Her and all the other Johnsons 
For her family sit and wait.” 


The other item read: 
“WANTED: immediately —A good cook. Must 


be neat, willing, honest and experienced. No 
laundry work. Only competent workers need ap- 


Perhaps it was weariness that sent the querulous 
note into her voice. 

‘*How did you know it was mine?” 

‘‘Why, I happened to meet David on his way 
to the ‘Transcript’ office this morning. Besides, 
the advertisement showed that it was written by 
an inexperienced housekeeper. How are you 
getting along without Ellen?” i 

Barbara thought of the half-done roast, the 
broken water-pitcher, and the sodaless biscuits, 
but she was in no humor for a confession to Miss 





Coward Good Sense Shoe 
shaped for comfort; provides breathing room 
for five toes, holds the arch up in place, and 
strengthens weak ankles. A _ natural remedy 
for “flat-foot.” © Economical in price; a most 
satisfactory shoe in service and wear. 

For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 

















Brooklyn, N.Y. 
At grocersand dealers, fe 
in Pint, Quartand Half- 
Gallon bottles. 

‘rite for interest- 
ing book, telling 
how to cut all 
cleaning work 
in half. 


































The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding orinterlining, 
produces the styl- 
ish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No pres- 





No Hooks - pat -No EYELETS SUpply you. Money 
NO STRINGS -NO HEAVY STEELS ‘refunded if not satis- 

factory. 

For medium, medium tall or tall figures. Made 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure 
length from armpit to waistline. 


Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 


Write for free fashion booklet, full of interest- 
ing information, 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


desired, 





























The Ladies’ Home Journal 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, 
in any college, conservatory or busi- 
ness school inthe country in return 
fora little work done in leisure hours 
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20 in. Light Weight Wavy morning,” said Miss Bates, stopping at the sired < 
Ply a Wavy Switch |. 2:39 | doctor’s gate in the early evening. Barbara, aioe craigs denier The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphi: 
Featherw't Stemless Switch 22. tired out, sat on the porch step, with Gassy sitting ne for “SAHLIN,” —_—— 
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J the OXYGEN Tooth Powder: 
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All Druggists, 25 Cents 

. . ‘(Dp , 2? « 2 ‘ '’ ad 

expensive; write for estimate. Our New Free Bates. I retty Ww ell, she said. i ;, -, so 

Catalog also contains valuable directions on ** 7e Proper Care “‘That’s good. Just about noon today I HOM Never Fail Recei ts E ae A a snag atime rte: 

of the Hair.’* Write us today. smelled something burning, and I said to myself Prokesuicaat A a P te ~sratet ay Fine 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.15, 209 State Street, Chicago | a | GRRE fir orice’ $8.00. Bookicr Tree. Avent wanted, iia ie iatic el 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. | CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 | AND Home Candy Makers, 117 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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Make All 
Woodwork New! 














BIA 
CAL 
RKS 


wick 


N.Y. 














A Hardwood 
Floor for $2.50 


No one has a floor so old, rough or 
black but that Chi-Namel Patented 
Graining Process in the hands of any 
inexperienced person will make it just 
like new hard wood, any color, any 
grain, any width of board. 

Make your old carpets into rugs and 
enjoy the luxury of hardwood floors. 

If you desire an up-to-date mission 
dining-room, den or sitting-room you 
need not remove the old paint or var- 
nish, just apply the Mission Chi-Namel 
Graining Process over the old wood- 
work, furniture, etc. 


Our Special Offer 


We will deliver through our local dealer or express 
direct, charges prepaid, our special floor outtit, or 
mission room outfit. Each consists of first coater 
(regular price 65c) ; jar graining compound (40c); 
can Chi-Namel (90c); Self Grainer (35c); three 
brushes (70c) with instructions so plain that any 
woman, however inexperienced, can do perfect 
work. Value $3. Delivered anywhere for $2.50. 

When ordering state whether you 
desire the gloss or mission finish. 





The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland, 0. 





























Sa renew and 

preserve the 
brilliancy and beauty of sil- 
ver, orany metalware, glassware, mar- 
ble, enamel, porcelain, etc., simply use 
Silver Cream. Its results are wonder- 
ful, yet it is as harmless as water. 


Se eee TRADE MARKe ef eee eee 


RYT ACT LE 





The Perfect Silver Polish 


softensand dissolvesthedirt 
a —no grit or acid to scratch 
or mar. No hard rubbing. 


Send for Free Sample 


of Silver Cream and our booklet ty 
“How to Care for Silverware.’ 
A postal with your dealer’s 
name, brings them. Learn, at 
our expense, the merits of this 
preparation. 






Sold by most dealers, in large 
25 and 50-cent jars. 


J. A.WRIGHT & CO. 


AM gi (had 


'™ice 25 cont? 














70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
$ FP EXPRESS 


OD G Sal PREPAID 














_ [PANAMA HATS 

—~ ‘.) for ladies are stylish, be- 
orm coming and felons sao ma 

eZ | Adaptable to all trims and 

—. Just the thing for 


boating, seashore. 
_~| street or dress wear. This hat would 
<*>} cost you $15 at retail. It is genuine 
Z_ | closely woven Panama, hand-made, 
imported direct by us from South America, 
{ through the port of Galveston. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $5.( 
HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Panama Hat Kings 
Houston, Texas 


an 




















WHEN SHE CAME HOME 


FROM COLLEGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


‘There goes Barbara Grafton’s dinner.’ But, of 
course, it might have come from some other 
kitchen. The wind came straight this way, 
though.” 

There was no response from Barbara. 

“*T expect that your literary work takes up 
most of your time,” continued Miss Bates. ‘‘I 
have had my suspicions about it since I met you 
with that fat envelope with that publisher’s 
stamp, a week ago. Being an author myself 
I’m interested in budding genius. What is it, 
Barbara—poetry or fiction?’ 

Out of the shadow of the porch vines came 
Gassy’s sharp little voice. 

“*Jack cut your poetry out of the paper this 
morning, Miss Bates,” she said. 

“Did he?” said Miss Bates delightedly. ‘‘I 
didn’t know Jack was so appreciative. That is 
my highest ambition: not to win fame or money, 
but to be cut out and carried in the vest pocket.” 

“‘He said,” giggled Gassy, ‘‘that he couldn’t 
have the sanctity of the home invaded” (the 
imitation of Jack’s inflection was perfect)—‘‘so 
he cut it out to send to Mother. We save all the 
funny things for her.” 

The darkness hid the terrible expression upon 
Miss Bates’s face, but it did not conceal the 
frigidity of her tones as she turned to go. 

“*Your sister’s got a job in giving you some of 
her college culture, Gassy Grafton,” she said to 
the small fold of light gingham which showed 
alongside the porch post. ‘‘If you all hadn’t 
used your Mother like a hack-horse when she 
was at home you wouldn’t have to be sending 
jokes to her at a sanitarium now.” 

‘‘What on earth did you tell her that for?” 
asked Barbara, as Miss Bates swept around the 
corner. 

‘*She deserved it. She needn’t pick on you.” 

‘*But you can’t give people all they deserve 
in this world, little sister.” 

‘‘No, not always,” said Gassy. ‘‘But I 
always do when I can.” 


ax 


A week passed without an applicant for the 
vacant position in the Grafton kitchen, and 
Barbara grew tired and cross and discouraged. 
The weather turned hot, the nurse at the sani- 
tarium wrote that Mrs. Grafton was not im- 
proving so rapidly as she could wish, and David’s 
ay fever began. Barbara’s writing and the 
precious study-hour had to be abandoned, so it 
was with a feeling of relief that the overworked 
girl saw a strange woman come through the gate 
one morning. ‘The newcomer was not at all pre- 
possessing. Hair, eyes and skin were of the 
uncertain whitey-yellow of a peeled banana, and 
she stared stupidly at Barbara as the latter 
opened the side door. 

‘*Did you wish to see any one?” asked 
Barbara after a painful silence. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” said the girl, then after another 
long pause, ‘‘the lady, ma’am.” 

By degrees it developed that the girl wanted 
a place, but knew nothing of housework. Her 
one accomplishment was milking, and it lacked 
in importance as the Graftons kept no cow; but 
Barbara was desperate and engaged her. 

Two hours later Jack surveyed the new ac- 
quisition through the porch window. ‘‘I see 
we have an Angel in the House,’ he said to 
Barbara, who had stretched her weary length in 
the hammock. ‘‘She doesn’t give the impres- 
sion of being overweighted with intelligence. 
And she’s certainly not beautiful. I suppose she 
is a wonderful cook.” 

Barbara shook her head. 

‘*Neat?” 

‘*She doesn’t look so.” 

‘‘Well, I know she’s experienced. You said 
no others need apply.” 

The hammock stopped, and Barbara lay 
ominously silent for a minute. ‘Then the pent- 
up feeling of the past week burst forth: ‘‘ John 
Grafton, I don’t know one earthly thing about 
that girl except that she can milk! She doesn’t 
know how to cook. She’s afraid of the gas-stove. 
She isn’t one single thing that I advertised for, 
or wanted, but maybe she can learn. And I’m 
so tired, and hot, and discouraged, and I’ve 
spoiled so many things : 

Once in his life Jack understood and forbore. 

oot 

“*T’ve seen a good many kinds of imbecility,” 
said Jack, a weck later, ‘‘but never one to equal 
hers. I found her pouring water on the gas- 
stove to put out the burner the other day.” 

‘‘She’s developed since,’ laughed Barbara. 
‘*Now she’s devoted to the gas-stove, and I can 
hardly prevail upon her to turn it off. She 
announced to me yesterday that it was the 
handiest thing she ever saw: that you ‘only had 
to light it once a day, and fire all the time.’ 
Think of our gas bill!” 

‘‘Her awe of it is evidently great,”’ said Jack. 
“She asked Gassy this morning if she was named 
after the stove. ‘1 don’t wonder they named 
ou that,’ she said. ‘I ain’t never seen nothing 
ike it.’” 

“*She’s an idjit!” ejaculated Gassy, ‘ta born 
idjit.” 

Gassy’s epithet clung. No other title seemed 
appropri ite after that, and the girl’s Christian 
name was never € mploys d except in tee r presence 

And the Idjit certainly « arned her title. She 
melted the base off the silver t oa by etting it 
on the stove. She cut up potatoes, 
all, for creamed potatoes, explaining that ‘‘some 
liked ’em skinned, an’ some didn’t.’”’ She left 
the receiver of the telephone hanging by the cord 
until so many complaints poured in at the central 
office that a man was sent to repair damages. 
She used the oye in the kitchen to facilitate 
scrubbing. And she ladled the goldfish out of 
the aquarium to fed them. 

One evening Jack came laughing to dinner. 
‘‘What message did you give the Idjit to give 
Miss Bates when she called yesterday?” he 
inquired. 


pee ling and 


3arbara considered. ‘‘’That I was in, but 
that I was engaged,” she said finally 
‘She gave it all right. She told Miss Kates 


that you were at home, but that you were going 

to be married. Thanks to Miss Bates’s activity 

and interest the report is widely circulated.” 
Barbara groaned! 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 
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Paint Talks, No.4—Paint In and Near the Water 


People who know that white lead and linseed oil make 
the best paint for all general purposes sometimes get the 
idea that something else must be added at the sea shore or 
where fogs are prevalent. Paint for boats also is sometimes 
thought to require other materials. 


Thus often a little zinc is recommended by the same people who would shun it 
under ordinary circumstances, knowing that its hard unyielding nature is liable to 
make the paint crack or scale. If zinc will crack in one place it will in another. 

The difficulty met with ob ge ony at the sea shore or in other foggy localities is simply 
explained and simply remedie The trouble is to get dry atmosphere to paint in, and adry 
surface to paint on. The remedy is: Paint only on the brightest, driest days and then onl 
in the middle of the day. Secure a solid priming coat and do not adulterate the white lea 


Try this remedy just once. You will have no further trouble with paint at the waterside 
any more than elsewhere. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING 


Full directions for house painting, together with color schemes will be sent you if you ask for 
** House Painting Outfit S."" State whether you wish color schemes for painting the outside of the 
house or for the decoration of the interior. Also, if you are interested in boat painting, mention 


“NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in cach of the following cities 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 








Why stir 





20 pounds and is operated either’ “wl hand or a little 
electric motor, is the perfection of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. ; : 

For this astonishment there is no need. Ilere are ; 
the facts: . 

Every Vacuum Cleaning system consists of four 
essential part : (1) Motor Force; ¢ p; ‘« 
(3) Filtering ‘Tank or Separator; (4) Hose vith Nozzle. Only that and nothir 


The Ideal Va uum Cleaner 





up the Dust Demon to Frenzy like this ? 


anton 
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WHY THIS $25 VACUUM CLEANER 
DOES THE WORK OF A LARGE POWER PLANT 


Many persons think of Vacuum Cleaning only in the Motor Force operates the Pump. The pump 
connection with a big gas engine hauled around on sucks the air from - 1e Tank or Separator so as 
a wagon ora big s tationary power plant costing $500, create in ita Vacut Vo fill thi Vacuum, air w 
$1,000 and upwards. in through Nozzle. ead Hose, carrying with it 
Therefore they are astoni hed when told that the dust, grit, germs and all other foreign matter. 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighs only Why heretofore has there been need of a Motor 


the actual cleaning is done— out in the street 


] 


4 and around sharp angles. 
2) Suction Pn i 








Force of great power? Simply because the Pump 
and Separator have been far from the spot where 


down in the cellar so that the Force has had to 
operate through pipes and tubing over long distances 











(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) Or Electric 




















Operated By | ‘Tt Eats Up the Dirt” Motor 


right on the spot. [n't ne, un Cleaning system are 
for the first time scientifically poe economically scntaninobed 
Ar 


f 5 ectr light fixture 
1 that i force you | by hand, or the ft t ye , 
the same ectual ‘elevuing work that 4 by the big eng phe conn | it better and with more convenience. 
All the puwer of the Ideal Vv: 1icuum Cleaner is right where it is wanted. No surplus power 
has to “a developed to take it there, andall its power being directl ipplied to clez an Eee 
poses, none is wasted, Order at once so as to h ive your Ideal afore house-cleaning time 
t kee r ‘ rug rtaiz , rat ' th br and least of all 
with c ane sweeper ( P4 t right means, ‘ VAC M ¢ \NI-R at your €, 
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Cleaner Co. PRICES55o $60 
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The woman witha pair of La France 
shoes gets more solid satisfaction out 
of them than most women would 


consider reasonable or even possible. 

She wears them for outdoor sports with 
comfort and pleasure. 

She wears them when she receives her 
most critical guests with a sure feeling that 
none will be more daintily and stylishly shod 
than she. 

She knows they are correct. They fit like 
a glove. They hold their fresh, unwrinkled 
shape in a most marvelous way. ‘Their long 
serviceability attests the high-quality materials 
and good workmanship. 

And the prices are reasonable — $3.00 to 
$4.00. Do you know these famous shoes ? 

Ask your dealer for La France Shoes. 
“The Inside Story’? of La France, 
as told by an outsider — beautifully 
illustrated —sent FREE on request. 


Williams, Clark & Company, 
362 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade wherever 


La France are not on sale. 











You can obtain a better finish with the Simplex 
Ironer on fine table linen, doilies, scarfs, ete., than by 
any other device or method, and at one-fourth the 
expense in time, labor and fuel. I[t will also iron all 
plain clothes, underwear, flat pieces, in fact 80% of 
your family wash. 

Thousands of satisfied users testify that the 


SIMPLEX IRONER 
THE BEST IRONER?. 


is the most serviceable, practical and durable ironing 
machine made. Combining in the highest degree, 
the essentials of perfect ironing, uniform heat and 
correct pressure. They are made to operate by hand, 
motor or belt power especially adapted for home use— 
also made in sizes and styles for hotels, institutions 
and laundries. Anyone can easily operate—no ex 
perienced laundress required. Costs only one cent 
per hour for gas or gasoline heat. 

The money, time, labor and fuel you waste in iron- 
ing without a Simplex would pay for two Simplex 
Ironers a year. Price within reach of all. 





_ If we do not have a dealer in your city we ship 
ironer on 30 Days’ FREE Trial. Write at once for 
new FREE illustrated booklet with prices. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CoO. 
N32 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 





YOU ought to know them 


They ought to be in your home. 
Send 25c for 25 beautiful art 
subjects or 25 for children, 


The PERRY 
ICTURES 
ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 5% x 8. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for Cat- 
alogue of 1900 miniature illustra- 
tions and 2 pictures, 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box “‘L. H.,’’ Malden, Mass. 





‘other people think is hidden from view. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Sometimes,” sheadded, with a look thatsearchcd 
Anne like a lawyer probing a witness, “‘my 
brother’s adverse opinion has the effect of win- 
ning his victim a good many friends. But, of 
course, all this is beside the point,” she went on, 
getting up stiffly. ‘‘Women’s true sphere, my 
niece, is perceiving with perfect clearness what 
You'll 
realize that as you get older. And,’ she added, 
as she swept from the room, magnificent in her 
five feet two inches, ‘‘what lots of fun is in 
store for you!” 

‘*‘What does she mean?” the girl asked her- 
self, looking after the old lady. ‘‘She—she 
shouldn’t have talked that way about Father! 


_ If it had been anybody else I’d have stopped her 


” 


mighty quick! What did she mean by it? 

All that her father meant to her swept over her 
like a wave. Her loyalty took arms instantly. 
‘He is right always!” And she kissed his letter. 
“T love him. I love him better than anything or 
anybody in the world. Compared to him Mr. 
Harrison is nothing at all. He—he’s nothing 
anyway!” she cried rebelliously. 


ox 


Two hours later Anne had finished a letter. 
Andshe was anything but content with it, because 
it failed to express quite what she had meant 
that it should. ‘This is what she had written: 


“Could there be happiness unless day and night 
we were giving One another all our thoughts, shar- 
ing, in fancy at least, all the experiences we now 
go through apart? I think it is not love really unless 
the two are always together, unless they are back- 
grounds for each other's lives — constantly present, 
permanent, against and across which the day’s 
happenings and thoughts merely stand out and 
then pass away. And, Eustace —I know you wish 
me to tell the truth —I don’t feel that we mean all 
that to one another, I mean, we can live our lives 
separately. It isn’t mecessary for us to be married 
in order to be happy. I don’t feel that I can give 
you the love which a man like you ought to have. 
Sympathy, advice, friendship, loyalty — all that and 
welcome, but not ——”’ 


She hesitated. She felt that her letter was run- 
ning down, as it were. She had tried to put ever 
so Clearly the sober reasons for the decision to 
which she had been coming for what seemed to 
Anne a long time. In a second’s time a dozen 
thoughts, words, phrases and more thoughts 
flashed through her mind and before her tired 
eyes, when suddenly they all seemed to crystal- 
lize. She bent over her paper again and went 
on writing: 

“not the whole of me. But believe, Eustace, that 
I feel you have done me a great honor, And 1 
am and always will be your very sincere friend,” 


As she came downstairs Mrs. Gregory eyed 
her critically, first over and then through the 
spectacles she wore for reading. ‘‘What do you 
mean by looking fagged?” he asked accu singly. 

‘*Pve been writing, Aunt Emily.” 

‘‘Humph! Enough to tire an elephant of the 
jungle. Why don’t you telegraph, as I do?” 

‘*] had too much to say.” 

‘*Tfumph!” 

‘*T suppose [ might have been briefer,’’ Anne 
said meditatively, weighing her letter in’ her 
hand. ‘‘But it wouldn’t have been quite fair.” 

‘*Who’s your correspondent?” the old lady 
fired at her pointblank. 

‘*Professor Dabney.” 

‘*Dabney? Don’t know him. Dabney’s a 
good old name in the South, though.” 

‘*He is on our political science Faculty,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘Hesuggested that I should take a course 
of study with him —-a long course.”’ 

“At your age? Study in what, pray?” 

‘*Domestic economics, | suppose it might be 
called.” A little smile crossed her face like the 
whimsical April sunshine. 

“*T have no sympathy with these new fads for 
women.” 

*““Dear Aunt Emily, it is one of the oldest 
studies in the world under a different name.” 

“Indeed! Well, I am sure it would never 
interest me. A girl had far better be married 
and settled than waste her time that way; and 
I hope you told your professor-man so quite 
flatly.” 

“What he suggested sounded rather attract- 
ive —at first.” 

“Anne!” 

**But I think,” she concluded gently, ‘‘that I 
weuld rather study with some other teacher.” 


oot 


“Study!” The old lady’s scorn was superb. 

**Experiment,” corrected Anne, and she was 
moving to the door with her letter when her aunt 
stopped her. 

‘Where did I see that name Dabney in the 
paper just now?” said Mrs. Gregory. ‘‘In one 
of the headlines probably. That is why it made 
very little impression upon me.”’ 

‘*Dabney?” echoed Anne. ‘‘I don’t believe it 
was about Eustace, anyway.” 

‘*?’m not so sure. It is the nobcdies who have 
done the things they ought not to have done, 
who get mentioned in the papers; or the some- 
bodies who have left undone the things they 
ought to have done,” she went on cheerfully, 
searching the pages for what she was after. ‘‘Ah, 
here we are. ‘Hereford, March nineteenth.’ Is 
this the man? Candidate for Mayor? Professor 
in political economy ?” 

**Yes, yes! Oh, what is it? 

**Well, he’s not dead, at all events. But he 
must feel stiff and lame today. I remember how 
I felt after being in a runaway, and that is twenty- 
two years ago. I si ; : 

‘*But the paper, Aunt Emily!” Anne urged. 
‘Please read what it says.” ~ 

Mrs. Gregory began in her 
fashioned way: 


” 





careful, cld 


_ ** Professor Eustace Dabney, the reform candidate 
for Mayor of Hereford, was set upon by two thugs 
as he was leaving the Neighborhood Club last night 
aiter a speech on election issues to a body of work- 
ing-men, and severely beaten. As no attempt was 
made to rob him there is every indication that the 
assault was the outcome of bitter feeling against 
Professor Dabney on the part of his political oppo- 
nents, There is no clue to his assailants. The four 
men arrested on suspicion the Professor failed to 
identify.”’ 
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and Finishes for 


Every Home Use 


Spring is the time to freshen up by doing the odd 
jobs of painting you have been planning. ‘Try the 
Acme Quality plan this year and do your own painting. 
lor the buggy, the furniture, for the Hoors and woodwork, 
for every paint purpose, use Acme Quality. Simply tell your 
dealer what you wish to do and ask for the proper one of the 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 


for the surfaces you have in mind. Accept no substitute, for Acme 
Quality Finishes are each and every one scientifically prepared for 
specific uses and no other finishes possess the beauty and dura- 
bility of Acme Quality. Remember—if it’s a surface to be 
painted, enameled, stained, varnished or finished in any 
way, there’s anAcme Quality Kind to fitthe purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text-Book 
on Paints and Finishes 


tells you just what paint, enamel, stain or 
varnish to buy for any kind of work 
and the best way toapply tt. Every 
one should keep a copy handy. 
Gives you just the information 
you want, when you want 
it. Write for a free copy. 









































Acme White Lead ard 
Color Works 
Dept. M 
Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT— & 
Lite is worth & 
living. 





Let Me Send You 2 Booklets 


THIS ( 7 = oz) One shows 50 of the very 
THE Both Mailed Free \) fr ee 


dining tables at moderate 

prices (with suggestions for dining-room interiors); the other 

ie telling how to avoid mistakes in buying a dining table, how to 
pee | add years of life to its beauty by insuring it against ruin caused 
vu by the pedestal spreading apart, and how to geta Tyden patent 
PAM table lock free with your dining table, and why there is no other 
lock that will prevent the pedestal spreading and the top 
sagging — all of which you should know before buying a table. I have made a deep 
study of table locks and pedestal tables (interestingly told in booklet form) and know that 


HASTIN GS TABLES Fitted with a Tyden Lock 


are positively the best pedestal table 
values you can buy; in fact they are the only ones that are guaranteed never to spread 
apart at the bottom of the pedestal, and the only 
~» ones with Tyden locks. Made in oak and ma- 
, hogany, from $20 to $100. One of our most 
— popular tables extends to 72 inches and locks 
without opening the pedestal. Over 100,000 Hastings 
Tables nowinuse. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
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E. Tyden 


















The only Open the table—look for our mark on the top of the 
guaranteed slide, it protects you. Send for these two booklets today. 
Pedestal 


E. Tyden, Mgr., HASTINGS TABLE CO. 


Table Dept. T, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 











This is why The Monroe is installed in the best 
flats and apartments, and why The Monroe is 
found today in a large majority of the very best 
homes in the United States. 

And it’s why you should have The Monroe in 
your home—tor the sake of knowing your food 
7s clean, and to protect the family’s health at the 
same time. Read our liberal offer: 


is surely worth the price of a strictly 
sanitary refrigerator. 

The Monroe is the oz/y solid porcelain 
refrigerator. The inside is one solid piece 
—a ‘china dish’? with walls an inch thick. 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and 
corners which can never be really cleaned. 

The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered 
germlessly clean in every part inaninstant by 
simply wiping it out with a cloth wrung from 
ft] )6vhhot water. This is not true of most refrig- 


"| is HEALTH of yourself and family 








erators—no matter what is claimed by the 
makers. 





















; Pick out the 
size and style refrigerator you wish to try, convince 
us In your own way that vou are entitled to our trust 


NOTE: \ Write today for The Monroe Catalog. 


You 





cannot 

buy a and confidence, and we'll send you a refrigerator at 
Monroe once, all freight prepaid. Use it in your own home 60 
Retfrig- days, and prove to yourself that The Monroe is all we 
— claim. Then decide whether you wish to keep it. 
a Remember, all risk and expense is ours. Write today. 
—,. MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 0, CINCINNATI, O. 
direct to 
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users only, 




















































































Any Porch is Made Cool, 
Shady and Secluded 


by the use of Vudor Porch Shades. 
They make the porch a comfortable 
out-door living room at all times. 
They keep out the sun and glare, 
but let in the breeze and sufficient 
light for reading, sewing or games. 
zy ‘hey can be seen through from the 
inside, but not from the outside. 


































Porch 
Vudor Shades 










are substantially made of wide lin- ; 
den wood slats bound together with : 
strong seine twine; and they last ; 
for years. They are stained in ar- zi 
tistic weather-proof colors, green or a 
brown and come in various widths. ¥ 

Do not confuse Vudor Porch 4 
Shades with the flimsy bamboo or <4 


imported screens, but ask for Vudor 
Porch Shades, and look for the 
Vudor aluminum name plate 
which is always on the genuine. 


Booklet Li ree 


Write for our booklet illustrating in colors 
and fully describing Vt siete Porch Shades 
and Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. With 
the book] vill send name of our dealer 
in your town. 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
220 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 






























































Iron the same day 


With a Coffield Power Washer you can. 


It washes while you rinse and hang out. 
It leaves vou /7me to iron and the sfrength to do it; 
gets your clothes snow-white and without rub bing 
makes them last twice as long. It pays for itself 


many times over. 


rhe Coffield costs a little more —$18.75 delivered 
anywhere east of the Rockies—4ut it works. It has 


no springs—no cog-wheels. Nothing about it can 


et out of order, It is guaranteed for three years. 
Write for booklet and the name of our dealer. 

He will put one in and do your first week’s washing 

you. If you haven't a dealer we will ship vou 

rect. If it doesn’t do all we say we will refund 

vour money. If you haven't city water write for 

tlogue of hand machines. 

PT. COFFIELD & SON, 1109-1119 EF. 5th St., Dayton, O. 








Turn the fancet. The 
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Aes . yy § Coffield washes while you 
wiles Bhs rinse and hang out. Don’t 
be deceived by imitations. 
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y  $160,000,000 
me Loss by Rats 








prepaid 
THE RAT Biscurr Ce 
42 N tor 








U S T O U i Low-pri ed 3-lb. Mop ; 
turn crank to wring; 

hands keep clean. Women all buy; 150¢ profit 

to Agents. Cost 40 cents dozen lots; retail at $1 
each ; exclusive territory given ; send for free catalog. 


U.S. MOP COMPANY, 500 Main St., Leipsic, Ohio 
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= were.” 

“Is that all?” asked Anne. Her voice was 
curiously low and quiet. 

‘*All?) What more do you want, child? Do 
you want the man killed outright?” 

‘*Let me see the paper myself,’ she demanded 
tensely. ‘‘Oh, poor Eustace!” 

““ih?” Mrs. Gregory tried her best to look 
stupid, and made a failure of it. 

‘*They might have killed him!” whispered 


Anne, looking up with tragic eyes. She was 


perfectly white now. ‘Killed Eustace!” she 
repeated. 

‘*Is he so important as all that? I wish, my 
dear, that you wouldn’t talk in riddles. 

“He isso fine!” she exclaimed warmly. 
‘Such a splendid leader. A gentleman doing 
his duty!” 

“You are a staunch ally!” 

‘‘Indeed I am!” she cried candidly. ‘*Why 
did I ever write this stupid letter to him?” 

“Ahem!” observed the old lady. She was 
watching very closely. ‘‘You think you will 
take a course with him, after all?” 

“Tf he still wants me to. I’ll write him again. 
This minute!” she cried, moving away to the 
door. ‘‘I must tell him what I think of his 
enemies—his enemy!” she added. ‘‘To think 
that | ——” 

‘*HWis enemy, whoever he is, must be a bad lot, 
indeed.” 

“They are bad—all of them. And do you 


know who is the leader of them all?” she asked 
over her shoulder as she crossed the room. 
ot 


“*T can’t say I do,” said Mrs. Gregory lan- 
guidly. One of the tidy, pretty housemaids 
ma ared in the doorway. **Yes, Ellen?” 

Mr. Harrison,” announced the girl. 

Anne drew back a ste p. ‘‘Aunt Emily, 1——” 

‘“*Ask Mr. Harrison to come in,” said the old 
lady briskly. ‘‘What a delightful interruption !” 

“*T will not see him!” said Anne with sudden 
passion. ‘‘’The men who attacked Eustace were 
his men. Do you understand?” 

Her aunt arose quite unrufiled. ‘‘If that isso,” 
she observed, ‘‘the situation is exactly like one 
in the cheaper grades of fiction I think I will 
leave you, my dear. The spectacle of melcdrama 
is too exciting for any one as old as I am.” 

“Aunt Emily, I simply cannot see the man 
who may have been responsible for this attack 
on Eustace.” 

““If you do refuse don’t you think it will be 
fair to ask you a certain question?” 

“What is that?” she asked, caught off her 
guard. 

“We'll be interested to hear why you make a 
personal matter of the mishaps of a professor of 
political economy, Anne, dear. That is all.” 

And she rustled away just as Harrison came in 
at the opposite door. 

The man’s naturally grave, almost grim 
expression grew even darker as he noticed the 
newspaper in Anne’s hand 

‘Have you seen that dispatch from Hereford ? 
he as ked at once. ‘‘I came over about it.” 

“Yes 

It was as though a steel bar had suddenly Leen 
lowered between them. He watched her with hi 
chin sunk on his breast. I’or a moment there was 
entire silence. ‘Then, very deliberately, though 
there was a suspicion of a tremble in her clear 
voice: = uppose you have come to excuse or 
explain the doings of your friends,” said Anne, 
with the contempt of a young qucen, 

Again a silence. 

et 

Then Harrison raised his head, narrowing his 
eyes. ‘* You will apologize to me for that speech, 
and for the thought which prompted it. Now!” 
he said very quictly. 

“What is my opinion - uch a great political 
leader as your” she sent back. 

“My opinion ol you is SO high, Mi M ilding, 
that I refuse to allow you to say or think any 
thing unfair and unjust.” 

“In what way am I unjust?” 

“It is enough that I tell you so.’ 

‘*But the paper ‘i 

“The paper!” He dismissed it with a gesture 
of angry impatience. ‘‘] am = waiting, Mi 
Wilding. You must!” 

‘Tl am not used to dictation, Mr. Ifarrison.’’ 

‘I am used to being obeyed,” he rejoined 
heavily. ‘‘Men and women = me because 
what I tell them to do is right. And they know 
it’s right. I tell you now = ut unle you do what 
I sav vou’]l make a misti : 

She had expected ee | to plead, to argue, to 
hope to convince her. Never in her life had any 
one taken a different tone with her. Even her 
father, when their opinions clashed at all, merely 

uggested other points of view. But this big 
man, looking her straight in the eyes, his clenched 
fist resting on the table beside him, refused her 
any choice. He merely gave her an order, and 
waited. She shrank back a step or two. 

“Well?” His voice clanged like a heavy 


m utile d bell. 








‘You are presuming,” she faltered. 

“No.” 

‘You are rude, Mr. Harrison.” 

‘Possibly. Iam atleast very much in carnest 

It was grote que! All her prejudice, all her 
old, instinctive, fastidious dislike of the man ros« 
up to arm her against him. Intolerable before, 
the di guised and veneered Uarr he had 
been mecting here in Westbourne id disap 
peared entirely to give place to ‘"'] Other.’ 
He was bullying, almost threatening her \t 
that moment he was the visible expression of 
everything she hated. She could not look at hin 


She was trembling all over 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Harrison gently, ‘‘that Mi 
Wilding finds it so hard to say that she is in the 
wrong.” 

‘How do I know that I’m in the wrong?” she 
flashed out mutincusly. 

‘Because,” he replied, exactly like a patient 
teacher with a child, ‘‘I have just told you so.” 

His presence seemed to fill the room. ‘There 
was no escape from him. On every side she 
seemed to see his face, with its look not so much 
of reproach as of trust in her, and hope. 

‘*Be yourself,” said Harrison, ‘‘won't you? 
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IX WANT a sample of wood finish- 
ing done with our preparations in 
your home. We will send the materials 














to do the work. Here they are: 


A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly remove the old finish — 

A bottle of Johnson's Wood Dye (you to choose the color from our 14 
different shades) to color the wood- 

A sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax: to give that beautiful ‘ hand- 
rubbed ”’ effect — 

And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying which includes 
complete color card and tells how to finish and refinish wood. 























No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, 
yet do not use on account of the worn condition of its finish, or because 
it does not harmonize with other furniture or decorations. 

Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, 
and you will be surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the 
beauty of the result. 

May wesend you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, 
freeatonce? Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye .” 


It is not a mere stain. It is a deep seated dye—sinking into the pores o ry 
of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When finished ° 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real 
beauty and most artistic effect. We want to give you these three 
packages FREE at once—using coupon below for your con 


venience, © 




































Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard Shades: m4 : 
: ile,’ 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Ouk & Ss 
No. 123 Dark Ouk No.131 Brown Weathered Oak al: : 
No.125 Mission Oak No.132 Green Weathered Oak «YY ae 
No. 740 Vanilla Oak No.1?1 Moss Green © ot 
Vo.110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green »° 
No. 128 Light Mahogans Vo.172 Tlemish Oak S 
No.129 Dark Mahogan Vo.178 Brown tlemish Oak Pg 
Half-pints 30c; pints 50c. Johnson’s Prepared rae g 
Wax 10c and 25¢ packayes. Also sold in large ° : 
izes. For sale by all leading paint dealers. 4 ‘ wo 
Send coupon today to Yd Fe 
7 < 
¢ «> ae * 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine,Wis. ,% <> 's E ; 
ae ee: ARS ss aa <& : 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities o ner ae eP yy 
; ‘ s xn ~ 






























From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 
The secret of ten years’ success is 
More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high grade furniture. 
Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-room 
and bed-room furniture. 
The cream of furniture designs of the world brought to 
your home if you address us No. €6 Fulton St. 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost of mailing. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 















are distinctive in style. They make well dressed 
n : 
boys, whe ther at play or "dre ssed up. They are 
also. distinctive in quality different from all 
others in the care with which they re made, the 
fullness of the sleeves and body, the uniformity 
of sizes, the good sewing. 

Many careful and economik al mothers have 

boca it pays better to buy K & E Blouses than to \a 
o to all the trouble and expense of home sewing. i 

The reasons are given in our Style Book, sent free to 
any one giving the name of her dealer. 

K & E Blouses are made for boys from 
two to sixteen years ol« 1, in many different 
style s and fabrics and are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Don't accept any sub- 
stitute — there is only one K & E quality in 
the blouse busine ss. Also ask to see & E 
Rompers — the most satisfactory and most 

prac tical romper on the market. 


1 & 50°to $3.00 
2x” KCE Blouse Makers "(i.5;. 4" 
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“LIFEBUOY SOAP 


TOILET 
Lifebuoy Soap gives a healthy skin and clear 
complexion, Physicians, Scientists and Beauty 
Specialists use and recommen it j 


| 


zetia ti siimf<~: 
FARM UTE: 3 io ae SEES 





BATH 
Lifebuoy Soap keeps the body in health and 
prevents infection. It is refreshing and invigo 


ating. and ts safe and beneficial for the skin of 
even the youngest baby 


SHAMPOO 
Lifebuoy Soap removes dandruff and promotes 
the growth of the hair by producing a healthy scalp 


= 
SHAVING 
Lifebuoy Soap gives the best lather for shaving 
with cold water It soothes and heals the skin 


FINE LAUNDERING 
Lifebuoy Soap 18 unexcelied for washing flannels 
woolens, laces and dainty fabrics 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lifebuoy Soap. after use as above, purifies sinks 
and drains, and makes the home clean and sweet 


THE HEALTHY SOAP 


For All 
Toilet and Hotisehold Uses 


Lifebuoy Soap cleanses and disinfects 
atthe sametime. It is a sanitary soap 
made to meet every requirement of 
cleanliness for toilet, bath and shampoo 
and for all sanitary c ‘leansing. The one 
protection against the deadly disease 
ye is the sterilized cleanliness which 
saa beoei gives 


LIF 


is practic: “a heatth insurance. as 
home is protected from infection by 


its use. 
5c 


(At Your Grocers) | 
\ LEVER BROS. COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. i 
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adjustable dash. Patented springs ab- 
sorb all jar. Physicians everywhere 


has wide roomy seat, soft padded back, | 


; recommend it. Easy to push. ‘ 

j Can be folded quickly, with one move- : 4 

|, ment and taken in street cars, anvwhere. | { | 
This go-cart, the new style for spring, 14 

| -$5.95 to $11.00 according to materials. 4 

| Fo) 

Write to-day for catalogue 1 | 
It shows this and 259 other styles—wood and reed a | 





go-carts and baby carriages, ranging in price from 4 | 
$1 50 to $40. We make 500 vehicles a day. | ; 

W hatever price you pay yougetthegreatestvalue —y | 
for your money. If we have 
no dealer where you live, 
we'll supply you direct, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write to ‘THE NATIONAL § 
CARRIAGE & REED Co., | 
FINDLAY & JOHN ST,, Fe 


Ready to carry. 








CINCINNATI, O., makers of 

















A PERFECT FIGURE FOR $1 


a The flat chested wom: “ 
a was never at so great 
a disadvantage as 
in today’s stylish, 
slender frocks. 

A high, broad bust 
and graceful ta- § | 
per at the sides 
is imperative. 


Shirr- Ruffle 1 | 
Bust Form | 

perfectly pro- 

aoaee ‘these | 
. normal beauty 
lines; fills hol- 
lows in front 

and under 
arms; can’t be 
detected by | 












sight nor touch. 
Ruffles Laun- 
der Flat. 


PATENTEO 


Light; clean; refined. Prepaid for $1. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Bookletforapostal. Please give merchant's name. 


SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 East Spring St., LIMA, OHIO J 
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She was beaten— beaten by force of numbers. 
There had deserted to his side all her sense of 
fairness, her skill in seeing all around a subject, 
which her father had drilled into her for so many 
years that it had become a second nature with 
her. She knew that he was right; that she was 
wrong. For what he had done to her that morn- 
ing she would hate him forever; but against her 
pride in her own fairness her antipathy could not 
stand. 

**T apologize,” she whispered. 

He bowed. That wasall. Then: ‘‘ Remember, 
I fight fair,’’ he told her. His fist came down on 
the table ‘with a blow that made it tremble. 


.“‘And my men fight fair. Dll beat Dabney 


because he’s not fit to be janitor to a corncrib, 
much less Mayor of Hereford. I'll beat him, 
but I’ll fight fair. Get that straight.’ 

Such a brute of a man! Brutal in his frank 
giving way to his feeling, or was it a kind of child- 
ishness? She could not tell. It was at any rate 
the mark of a man with no real refinement. 
None of the men she had ever known could be 
guilty of sucha flash of savage temper over a 
girl’s taunt or of such violence in making her do 
his will. It was so pettyin him. And to think 
that he had conquered her! She had fenced 
with the cleverest men in the country, and turned 
the points of their rapiers every time. What 
was he saying about Eustace now? 


ar 


She let him go on. For a moment—just for a 
flash of time—she had admitted even to herself 
that in speaking of Harrison as she had she did 
him a wrong. Her apology was quite sincere. 
But in the next second every nerve in her body 
was tingling with mortification at having let her- 
self be ruled by this man of all others. She ought 
to have surrendered at her own terms, with the 
honors of war. How could she have found him 
agreeable, a gentleman, even for a moment? 
How she had lowered herself! She longed for a 
chance to pay off the score, and it seemed that 
the chance was coming very near. 

Harrison was explaining—she wondered why 
—the precise reason for his having gone into the 
mayoralty fight against the college candidate, 
And it was not long before he let slip, white hot 
from the furnace of his mistrust, a remark which 
again called Dabney’s personal fitness for the 
office into question. Anne treasured what was 
going to be a sword in her hand, a dagger which 
would thrust deep. Another followed. 

**T think we have talked long enough about 
Hereford politics, Mr. Harrison,’ she said 
smoothly. ‘‘It is hardly fair to let you go on 
any longer. You ought to know that, next to 
my father, Mr. Dabney is my most intimate 
friend.” 

‘““That man!” he exclaimed wonderingly. 
“How is that possible? Why, Dabney’s not up 
to your knee ! ie 

He was at her mercy. And she struck as hard 
as she knew how. ‘‘Mr. Dabney and I are 
engaged to be married, Mr. Harrison. It isn’t 
announced yet. It’sasecret. But I tell it to you. 
It may clear the air a little.” 

His answer was surprising enough. What she 
had expected him to say, perhaps Anne herself 
could not have told. Certainly he was due to 
be covered with confusion. She surely never 
dreamed that her victory would result in the way 
it did. 

Without a word, with just a hint of a smile soft- 
ening the set line of his lips, Harrison drew out 
his pocketbook and extracted from it a fifty- 
dollar bill. In another second he had chosen 
an envelope from Mrs. Gregory’s little mar- 
quetry desk which stood near him. In it he 
sealed the money and wrote something across 
the face of it. It was all done with such quick- 
ness and dexterity, yet with every movement 
so instinct with suggestion, that Anne, in spite 
of herself, watched him as she might have 
watched a character in a play. 

er 

‘*This says ‘Forfeit Money,’” he said at 
length, holding up the envelope. ‘‘If you marry 
Eustace Dabney—you, Anne Wilding—this goes 
for a wedding present—it will be forfeited.’ 
And he slipped it back into his pocket. He con- 
sidered her from his great height, a queer pride 
and confidence in her showing ever so quaintly. 
‘But the money’s perfectly safe, Anne Wilding. 

Go back to College Hill, take up again your col- 
lege ways of looking at life—men and women, I 
mean—and maybe you will marry him. But I’m 
not going to let you go back. It would be a 
shame to. Why, up on College Hill you can 
hardly see life at all. And your telescopes are all 
made of smoked glass.” 

‘*At least you are frank, Mr. Harrison,” she 
murmured. 

‘*T have every excuse for telling the truth, you 
see; 

In the space of those ten words he had slid 
back into the Harrison of the Hunt Club dance, 
into the easy, ready man who had surprised her 
into something like the beginning of friendship 
in spite of herself. Only so much time, only the 
change of tone and bearing, and already the talk 
of the man who had bullied her into an apology, 
the man who had derided Eustace Dabney to her 
face, sounded dim and far away. She struggled. 
He held her fast. Why could she not hate him as 
she ought? 

‘Do you know,” he was saying, and she took 
the hand he held out to her, ‘‘I believe that we 
are going to be capital frie ‘nds in spite of our- 
selves?” 

And with that he was gone. 

Upstairs again she caught up her pen, tense 
and taut. 

‘“Dearest Eustace,’ she began. ‘‘I ——” 

A sudden sweep of blackbirds into the trees 
outside, disputing vigorously, made her look up. 

3eyond the treetops “the sky was quivering like 
the heart of a blue flower. 

‘*T cannot say it!” cried Anne miserably. And 
when Aunt Emily knocked on the door an hour 
later and peeped into the darkening room it was 
to find her niece lying face downward among the 
pillows. 

Later still, the first letter she had written to 
Dabney that morning was dropped into the 
post-box. 
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Try a Bottle at Our Risk i 
Weep . ay ee ‘ ae | |] 
SPECIAL “*NO RISK” OFFER. Secure a bottle of Liquid 1 
Veneer, go over your piano and the furniture and woodwork of one | 
entire room with it according to the simple directions, and if it does not | 
do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print below, | 
if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested just send the i 
| remainder right back to the dealer, who will refund your money. | 
| . . 
| Just Think What It Will Do | 
4. Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will instantly renew ©) : 
all surfaces it touches, imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish equal if er Dae 
not superior to that w hich the y possessed when new. OY a 
When we say renew, we mean that the whole interior of your house, S, 


from the parlor to the kitchen, from a $1,000 piano to a 50c. kitchen chair, can & 

be made to glisten just like new with practically no labor, just wiping the 

surface as though dusting with a cloth. o 
on 


Wonderful For Housecleaning 


It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfect: ant. It will draw grimy, 
dusting matter from every nook, corner and crevice, carrying it away with 
the cloth, leaving the surface dry, smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful 
glossy newness. 


T All Good Dealers Sell It ee 


{> II BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. | | 














People Are 


Your i 
Grocer 
Knows 


MANHATTAN SOAP CO. 
New York 














You can’t be fooled on |" 








**Come-packt”’ sackt”” Sectional Furniture comes “in the white We manufacture and ship direct to you at a-at lower prices prices | 

and the completed sections ore taney to put together. You than dealers pay. Why pay middlemen’ s profits, store | 

see just what you get—and you get QUARTER-sawed rents, Clerks’ wages, as well as high freights and costly | 
WHITE i i 












ITE Oak every time No chance to packing ?—all add to the ae ke 
Me disguise defects or substitute cheap woods. PRICE, not the VALU E of ; ’ 
A few minutes only — . ; se store — a as ee 


needed to fasten the furni- 





















sections and apply ture. | 
whatever stain you se | 
select our way | 
we include ONCE— | 
it free that’s the 
It’s proof 
ah ape ‘Your 
re ein money 
toKNOW back if 
a you have you say 
a eee so. 
with ed ie Serving Table with 
$10.50 cushions $17.75 with 3 leaves drop shelf, $12.25 
ONE HUNDRED other handsome pieces, in rich Quartered Oak (any finish), from $3.00 up, 
| WRITE TODAY for beautiful catalog, free. INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO., 516 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | 
Our Improved Method of pecuaeeaaees aa 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
and simple to apply. A 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
scriptive matter FREE, 
Write now. 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.3 Newark,N. Y. 









<7 A Positive R ; 
i For \ - 
Prickly Heat, Chafing and 


Sunburn, and «ll affliction 
of the skin. “ A ‘little higher 
in price, perhaps, than worth- 
less, substitutes » but a reason | 
for it. Delight fulaftershav- | 
ing. Sold every where, or mailed on receip rt of 25c. 
Get Mennen‘ s (the origin: ul). Sampl e Sree, 
Try pner's (Bor V2 4 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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BATH POWDER 


TALCUM 
Softens hard water. Perfumes the bath. Absolutely pure. Absolutely pure. 
TOILET LUXURY OF REAL VALUE SUPERIOR TALCUM FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
No bath quite right without it. Exquisitely Perfumed —Cool and Refreshing, 
25 cents a can, sufficient for 25 baths. Smooth and Dainty. 25 cents a can. 






BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO... NEW YORK. 
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BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 
is 

the 
only 
hose 
shaped 
without 
a 
seam 












Above we show the BURSON and the ‘* others’’ — 
turned inside out—note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Coé/on, 
Lisleand Mercerized—and in allweights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 
Lf your dealer hasn't, write ws. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 




















ABLAC 


Face Powper 
i A SPRING COMPLEXION “i 


{¥ is often red and rough from wind 
J} and sun and marred by wrinkles ie 
2 as the result of strenuous winter 
t@ festivities. Lablache prevents and ff 
| relieves the disfiguring effect of & 
44 the elements and gives to its users 





a wonderfully youthful appear- 
4 ance. It is invisible —pure and 
yy dainty. It has a delightful per- 


e, fume peculiarly its own, ‘and is used 
lb by thousands of satisfied women 
everywhere. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
Vhey may be dan- 
gerous. Fiesh ’ 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a 


Fe 






ists or vy 
mail, 
10c. for 
sampleBox 
Ben. Levy Co. 


French 
Perfumers 


125 Kingston St 


Dept. A % 


Boston ; fe 
Mass. 

v2 
tes 
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sTANLEY CO* 


own 


on every garment you expresses 
your individuality, establishes your 
ownership, makes identification easy and 
prevents loss. 


Reis Woven Names 


are the best for every person Or purpose, Your 
lame woven in black, navy, red, or blue on fine 
vhite cambric tape in any sty of lettering 
$2.00 a gross, $1.25 jo % gross. 
Perfect workmanship. Fast colors. Sold in 


onus and de partment stores,and made by 


G. REIS & BRO. 
636 Broadway, New York 

















Write us for 
Free 
Samples 


Beauti- 
ful che« KS, 
plaids, Stripes 
and plain shades. 
Sun 1-proof and tub- 
proof, Sold by dry 
goods dealers every Where- 
We do not sell at retail. 


Renfrew Mfg.Co., Dept. L, Adams, Mass. 
















WHAT A BUSINESS GIRL | 


DID FOR HERSELF 
By Alice Mitchell 


“Z% HAD to acknowledge that I 
“6 was careless about my dress 
that I often went to the office 
with my hair stringy, and that 
I went about with my face 
drawn and wrinkled. I fre- 
quently got up so late that I 

Si + had to omit my morning bath. 
I ate most of my meals in a hurry, and injudi- 
ciously and between meals ate candy and ice 
cream and drank soda water. So it is no wonder 
that frequently there were eruptions on my face. 
I knew I did not sit in a correct position ‘at my 
desk, but I had never succeeded in breaking 
myself of the harmful and unsightly habit of 
craning my neck forward and stooping over my 
work. Worst of all, I had the worry habit, 
which kept me always depressed. 


Some Habits Which Were Overcome 


HEN I decided to reform myself I began, 

first of all, to live up to what I already 
knew rather than to acquire further knowledge. 
I found that understanding clearly why I had 
certain habits I disapproved of often furnished 
the key to eliminating them. Instead of fighting 
constantly to break myself of them I sought to 
circumvent them, so that they would fall into 
disuse of themselves; for I noticed that holding 
them in mind resulted in my worrying because 
I had not succeeded in overcoming them, and 
being depressed by a sense of defeat. For 
instance, I found that the principal reason I did 
not get up at six-thirty was because the house 
was so cold at that hour. So I changed my 
mental attitude and realized that a cold room 
was one of the healthiest places imaginable in 
which to awaken, This took me some days to 
bring about. Then I saw to it that I did not 
neglect to curl my hair or omit my bath. 

The next habit I dealt with was that of i irreg- 
ularity. For the sake of the air and the exercise 
I walked to the office every morning. I decided 
on meal hours and kept them, took time to eat 
slowly and stopped eating between meals. 
A doctor’s bill, which made considerable impres- 
sion on my mind, as well as on my pocketbook, 
was one thing that led me to break myself of 

eating between meals. Then I noticed that 

people who make a practice of eating sweets or 
other food between meals spend a good deal of 
their time and money in being sick. 

A correct position in sitting or standing 
creates a favorable impression and is so rare that 
it always attracts attention. In few of the 
places where I had worked had I been supplied 
with a desk or table and chair that were the 
right height for me. Usually the chairs were so 
high that they encouraged stooping. So I got a 
low chair and a rack to hold my notes up where 
I could see them without bending over. 


Worry and Ill-Health Go Hand in Hand 
HAD a way of going about with a dismal 
expression or with afrown. AsI hada steady 


income, one of the prime 
there was no real excuse for my furrowing my 
face with wrinkles. It was merely a disagree- 
able habit which I eradicated fortunately before 
the lines became indelible. 

Fear, worry and anxiety vitiated all I did. 
I like to see women keep sweet as they grow 
older, and I knew if I worried and was irritable 
I could not be either physically or mentally 
sweet. Sol undertook to educate myself out of 
the habit. Worry ill-health, and _ ill- 


requisites of poise, 


causes 


health causes worry; they constitute a ‘‘ vicious 
circle.’ Some articles on how we are poisoned 
by the venomous emotions set me to thinking 
about the evil results of fearand anxiety. I was 
so interested that I read various books on the 
subject. As a result of worry my work drove 


me instead of my driving it, but as my health 
improved J found that I had more concentration, 
and I practiced disciplining myself to give my 
whole thought to the work in hand. 

I took care to upply myself with plenty of 
diversion outside of business hours. When I 
first began office work I gave up re ading on the 
ground that I was too tired when evening came; 
but if I ‘‘rested” in idleness I brooded over real 
or imaginary troubles. So I started in with 
reading a daily new at first, 

and biography. 
source of pleasure and culture 


spaper and magazines 


d Jater books, chiefly novel 
My reading was a 


1 


to me and increased my efficiency as a type 
writer, for I surprised my employers by not 
tripping over unusual word give n in dictation, 


The lights ir 
readin 


roo! were in : 


oO , got a 


ifficient for 
pate nt gas drop- 





g orlor sewing, 


light of the sort that co id be raised or lowered. 
As I sat in a chair all day a change of posi 
tion Was a most welcome rclief. So whenever I 
planned to spend an evening with books | aes 
on a Wrapper and sat in bed prop] ped up W itl 
pillows and read in comfort 

I had never been grad lated from a High 
School, so I began to review all the grammar, 
rhetoric an rlish ‘ver studied in 
chnoe Ther ind t e High School 
cour n Ey compri ee, Eee 

a I ] dE lied 





Ihe Problem of Living Economically 


i pte to Pay all one living exper ind dress 
attractively on lilteen dollars a week In a 


To economize I 
1ake my own shirtwaists. I had 


Lt 
city 1S quite a propi¢ 


learned how ton 






one expensive waist W I liked very mue 

So when it wore out I ripped it apart and used it 
for a pattern Mts ! ade other waists like it or 
with modifications in trimming. Thereafter I 
spent some of my evenings sewing I gave 
more attention than before to putting fresh 
collars, cuffs, ruchings, braids, ete., on my 
dresses, and to mending Consciousness of 
looking attractive contributes immeasurably 


to good spirits. 

My employers raised my salary from time to 
time from fifteen to twenty-five dollar 
As my salary was increased I went to the theater 
and to lectures. In four years from the tim a 
began the work of regeneration I had waked 
my way up to are sponsible position with a 
salary of thirty dollars a week. 


. } 
Sa WeeCK. 
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Paes TRADE MARK 
_ The most remarkable reproduction of the fashionable 
rough silk weaves ever made in a cotton wash fabric. 
27 inches wide. } 


45 Beautiful Shades and Colors. 
35c per yard. 


Rough silks were never more popular than at the present moment and 
for Spring and Summer wear they are of all things the most correct. 


In HIMALAYA CLOTH youcan secure all of their beauty and their lustre 
at a fraction of their cost. Anexpertcan hardly distinguish this wonderful 
fabric from the richest silks. It has, moreover, the added durability of cotton, 
It may be used in a thousand ways and is ideal for waists, gowns, suits, 
coats, automobile wraps and children’s frocks —in fact for almost eve ry 
article of apparel, 
F The “nub” yarn from which HIMALAYA CLOTH is woven _ 
pe, never wear fuzzy and its elegant appearance is thus permanently : 
sured, Furthermore HIMALAYA CLOTH will wash be autifully. 
sefore purchasing your materials go to your nearest retailer and 
make a comparison for yourself between HIMALAYA 
CLOTH and other fabrics costing many time 


For Sale at the Leading Stores 


The name ‘‘' HIMALAYA” is on the sel vage of ~* 2 
every yard. Be sure you see it there. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with the genuine 
communicate with us at once, giving his name. 
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FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO BRADFORD (Eng 


re BELDING?¢ 


SILK SEWED SEAM 


Stands a bulldog 
strain 

















Unless an article has this 


GUARANTEE TAG 
attached, it is probably sewed with cotton. 


For Home Sewing 


Belding Silk has no equal. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
New York and Branches 
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Here 7 Something New From Kalamazoo 


No 


“Cash Or Time Payments 


easy time pay ments 1 f 


C4 


“~A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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More Money Could Buy 
No Better Knit Jacket 


than the popular “Schmidtknit” — a perfect style, 
and artistic knitting. Please try on one at your 
dealer’s. Know for yourself how well they fit 
how stylish they look. Feel how softly they 
yield to every motion. For auto, golf, driving — 
for all outdoor wear — no garment made has 
such vogue as 


Schmidtknit Sweater Coats 


No well-dressed woman today omits this out- 
ing jacket from her wardrobe. ; 

Stoutly knit from pure, soft yarn, these jackets 
never rip, ravel or lose shape. Hach garment is 
hand-tailored, 

Made in all colors —double-breasted. 

If your dealer can't supply you, send us his name. We'll 
mail you our FREE Style Sheet, showing pictures of the 
fine knit jackets, sweaters and 
shawls we make. 

Hunt the *‘Schmidtknit’’ trade 
mark on every garment — it’s our 
guarantee to you. 

Write today for Style Sheet. 


The Standard Knitting Co. 
Box 100, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Embroidered Hat 


Charlotte Corday Design No. 9219 stamped on fine 
checked dimity and trimmed with pink roses and blue 
ribbon. This is an example of the many exclusive 
lesigns for hats, parasols, waists, gowns, neckwear, 
table and bed linen shown in the latest issue of Home 
Needlework Magazine, containing suggestions for the 
summer wardrobe. Home Needlework Magazine is 
published every other month, February, April, June, 
August, October and December, subscription price 
75c a year, single copies =< 

we willsend this Charlotte Corday Hat 

For 50c (crown and brim) No, 9219 stamped 
n fine checked dimity together with copy of the latest 
Fashion Number of Home hg: 

to introduce Home Needlework we 

For $1.00 will send you this hat No. 9219 
and enter your name fora year’s subscription to Hlome 
Needlework beginning with the Fashion Number, 

Ac aress 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 








The only tool the Handihook needs is 
—your thumb. 

No hammering—no screwing—no fuss. Just press 
it in and—it's ready for work. The pin back 
‘construction is so clever that you can hang 10 
pounds on a Handihook and it stays secure. 
Won't leave any marks, either. The Handihook 
**can’t be beat’’ for hanging pictures, signs, 


calendars, whisks, towels, coats, waists, 


skirts, reference books, utensils, etc. 
Brass 25c doz. Gun metal, nickel and 
antique copper, 30c doz. 


Send 10c and dealer's n ae 


for sample set 
August Goertz & Co. 
7 rris Ave., 


8 Me 





















| STYLE BOOK FREE 


This useful and beautifully illustrated 
beok shows New York City’s best and 
most popular styles of women's wearing 
apparel of the well known 

KENT KWALITY 
Every woman who desires ta be welldressed 
at a small cost should have this book. 
Write at once, today, for Free 
Spring and Summer Style Book. 


= Edward Kent Co., 656 Broadway, NewYork City 
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By Sophia Loomis 


DR R= 5 OW a rip in a glove should be 
O8Y% mended depends entirely upon 
the original stitching. When 
two rawedgesare laid together, 
as in the first illustration (a), 
so that both edges show (the 
double lines indicate the thick- 
ness of the kid), place them in 
their original position and run with a fine needle 
and silk that exactly matches in and out of the 
original holes. Turn around and go through 
each of the holes in the opposite direction to give 
the effect of machine stitching. If the holeis at 
the fingertip examine carefully how the seams 
are folded on the other fingers and arrange in 
the same way. 
A second style of stitching has one hem laid 
over the other and stitched as in the second 
illustration (b), showing only one raw edge. If 
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A Shows Two Raw Edges Brought 

Together, While B has but One 
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the rip is on the finger slip on a glove-mender and 
backstitch as nearly as possible into the original 
holes. If the rip is on the hand use the same 
method as before—run in and out of the original 
holes. 

A third style of glove has two raw edges on 
the right side as before, but the stitching is more 
elaborate, going over the edges in a way very 
difficult to copy. If the gloves are not exceed- 
ingly fine ones it does not pay to try to do so. 
Mend with a simple ‘‘over and over.” If, how- 
ever, the gloves are worth it you can approxi- 
mate the effect by going over the place four 
times. 

The two small diagrams of stitches below show 
what I mean. First overcast from a to b, then 
from b to a, and then as for the first glove 
described. Use very thin silk thread or split a 
heavier kind to the necessary degree of fineness. 
The difficulty of mending and the exposed 
position of the thread make this kind of glove 
wear quickly. 

A fourth style of glove also shows stitching in 
this exposed position, but as it is done originally 
with a single thread and looks like plain over- 
casting it at least has the virtue of being easy 
to mend. The secret of mending any spccial 
variety of stitch is to copy the silk and stitch 
as nearly as possible and always use the original 


hol 
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Stitching Formed by Overcasting 

Firstto the Right andThen to the Left 


HEN a kid finger has worn through by 
rubbing across the nail turn it wrong side 
out and sew carefully over and over with a very 
fine needle, taking in as little of the kid as possi- 
ble and placing the stitches near together. If the 
glove is black touch up the white places with ink. 
It pays to be careful not to draw gloves too 
tightly across the nails; for the same economical 
reason long-fingered persons should buy long- 
fingered gloves, because, fitting well they wear 
well, whereas an ill-fitting glove is subject to 
harmful strain. The ‘‘short-stout” gloves are 
also to be had. 
3ut to return to finger-ends. They may be 
turned wrong side out and stitched as in the 
illustration below (a). I have not found this 
very satisfactory for kid gloves, but it does 
fairly well for lisle and net ones that are beyond 
other mending. When patent-tipped gloves 
finally do wear at the fingertips the rest of the 
glove is so far gone that it pays only to clip off 
the loose portion and hem along the lines of the 
tip as in Figure b below. 

When a button is lost, instead of putting on an 
odd one buy a set of new ones all alike, as the 
cost is trifling. Remember to keep hems and 
facings neat. Backstitch those of silk gloves to 
resemble stitching, if they come loose; for kid 
use a bit of glue here and there, but take great 
care not to drop any of the glue except exactly 
on the spot needed. 








Two Forms of Mending a Rip in the 
lip of a Finger 








ERE is an idea that came right from the 

‘*Frenchiest” part of Paris: You know how 
a glove will tear around the thumb, and how, the 
more you mend it, the deeper it will tear? Well, 
match the kid exactly in sewing-silk. Then, 
with as fine a needle as you can force the thread 
into, buttonhole across the raw edges, setting the 
stitches very close together. Now go back and 
do the same again, catching the stitches into the 
edge of the first row, and keep on going back ana 
forth until you have filled up the hole, and 
added a row or two more to relieve the strain 
that originally caused the tear. Finally turn on 
to the wrong side and catch into the stitching 
along the thumb. Tears anywhere in a glove 
may be mended in like manner. 

Another French idea is to stay a small tear at 
the base of the palm by a piece of tape caught 
inside the seams of the glove from the side of 
the hand to the thumb seam and sewed firmly 
in the center at the base of the palm. 
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Do not be deceived. 


equal. 
rival. 
stances, accept one which _is said to be the same as Heatherbloom, or just as 


good as Heatherbloom. 
to look for this Heatherbloom label 


EAT 


Important 


Announcement 


Concerning 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The world-wide fame of 


Heatherbloom and the tremendous 
demand for Heatherbloom Petticoats 
have tempted some manufacturers 
and merchants to trade upon its 
reputation and offer substitutes 
which they falsely claim to be its 


Heatherbloom has no equal, nor even a worthy 
When you demand a Heatherbloom Petticoat, do not, under any circum- 


There is one way to be absolutely sure and that is 


» 


&, 
eee 


TRADE MARK 





in the waist band of the petticoat. 


See it for yourself. 
you pay, the petticoat is not Heatherbloom without the label. 


No matter what price 
Only with the 


label do you have our unconditional guarantee. 











Wherever or whenever you buy a HEATHERBLOOM PETTICOAT 
containing the HEATHERBLOOM label as 
responsibility forv the entire garment. 
service send same tous with the name of the stove where you made the 
purchase and we will sve that you receive a new petticoat in exchange. 


shown, we accepl Jull 
If it doves not give satisfactory 








Looks 
Like Silk. 


Wears three times as long as silk. 


The same guarantee stands back of every yard of Heatherbloom, 
Better than silk for all lining purposes. 


on every yard. 
ment linings 
fancies 


drop skirts, etc. 150 shades 
at lining counters everywhere, 


Heatherbloom Taffeta 


36 inches wide. 


Feels 
Like Silk. 
By the yard, 40 cents. 
3e sure you see Heatherbloom 


The ideal material for petticoats, gar- 
Ask to see the new stripes and 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. yj.:...05 4, 














O rough skin, discolored fingers ) 
D| or broken nails if you wear | 
t “Domestic” Rubber Gloves when 
{ Dish Washing, Laundering, House 
| Cleaning, and Gardening. 

«| The gloves are not only a perfect protection 
{ against abrasion, infection and stains, but 


actually soften and whiten the hands of the 
wearer. 


| ‘Domestic’ Gloves are made of Pure Rub- 
) ber, light and flexible, and will outwear half 
| a dozen pairs of the ordinary rubber gloves. 
| 


Buy Them From Your Druggist 


If he hasn’t them, we will mail you a pair 
for $1.00. State usual glove size. 


Descr:ptive Booklet Free. 


















ae os 


The Seamless Rubber Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
) Original Manufacturers Thirty Years’ Experience 


Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Kantleek ’’ Water Bottle, 
Guaranteed for Two Years. 


Drop us postal for Free Illustrated Catalog. 











LET ME SEND YOU 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or no charge. Saves 80 per cent. 














i> e 
/) t 
on fuel, time and work. 


Pays for itselfin amonth FIRELESS 
rinon Sa experience COOKER 


needed. Roasting at Fs 
Pa Sap On 30 Days’ Trial 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN- 
SILS FREE. Send name for FREE BOOK 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, 21st St., Detroit, Michigan 





ENGRAVED WEDDING $ 00 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 720 

Including inside and outside envelopes, and express 
paid. Visiting cards, At Ilome and Reception cards 
of the famous Elliott Standard. Samples on request. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT Co. 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila 





Odorproof 


Witt’s Garbage Can 


alife 


inside 


suilt forwear. Lasts 
B time, Galvanized 
andout. Won’trust or rot. 
Tight-fitting lid 
odors in and dogs out. Car 
is tested to hold water, 


f ‘Three sizes. Also Witt’ 
pail, three sizes. 


kee} 


Took for the yellow label 

Witt’s. If your dealer 

hasn’t Witt’s, write us. 

We will supply you direct 

satisfaction guaranteed. 
Addre Dept 


The Witt Cornice Company 


2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BBE BR RR ER, 
Re EE ON ae erro 


Lasts a 
Lifetime 


Nears mee me 











Save 50% "eee 


By purchasing your Lace Curtains from First 

Hands. Our new 1909 pattern book now 

ready. Mailed free of charge to any address 
Write for one today. 


INDEPENDENT LACE CURTAIN CO. 
63 Clinton Block, Columbus, Ohio 











Naval Blouses 
The popular garment for Athletic: 
ao “20 
Drill, blue flannel ] 50 
ee 


Bleached White 
collar and cuffs 

Send above price, and 20c for delivery. 

Give bust measure, or shirt waist size. 


sd 


rst fm 


J 








plain collar 


: Unbleached Drill, 


cufls 





IB INCHES 
| LONG if 











j 





fibre, fine lustre black a 
0 inch plume $4.59, svecial Mor 
if dissatisfied. Charges prepaid. Plume 


H OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 Caswell Block, Milwauxee, Wis. 





1ey promp 
S from $1 to $ 

















KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREE[S 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 








$$ RT 
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THE HANDIWORK OF JOURNAL GIIRLS 


This and the four pages following present original designs for little belongings of dress contributed by girl readers of THE JouRNAL. On these pages the designs 
show a sincere appreciation of the fact that simplicity is the keynote of good taste, and each article carries a true touch of hand work in daintiness and finish. 














2 





oie le i 
Day and 


ee the designs shown on this page are some becoming evening scarfs, fancy 
dress yokes, party girdles and simply-made collars, ties and belts. Patterns can- 
not be supplied for these, nor for any of the designs on the four pages following, 
but the editors will be glad to answer inquiries if postage is inclosed for a reply. 
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1 q z 4 
‘y . sew 7 | 
| iat | fi Foulard 
| Oular 
These garments, which suggest some good styles for both stout and slender figures, are charmingly-simple designs in sheer | 
materials, trimmed with lace and embroidery. The flat shoulder-straps shown are very becoming, and the narrow belts are 


desirable to wear under close-fitting dresses, though well- 
fitted peplums are still liked for their practical value. 


| 
st 
: 
: 
the | 


for 





i 


HE lavish use of Foulards in the | 
stunning costumes for Spring wear | 
now being exhibited in Fashion Centers 
is of vital significance to every woman. 
It is indicative of the preferred fabric | 
for Spring and Summer wear. 


HE 
Sake 


Among the wide variety of Cheney | 
Silks to be had in every store may be | 


























found all the latest patterns, newest 
French stripes, modish shades in Cheney | 


Shower-Proof | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 
Foulards | 


Cheney “Shower Proof” Foulards are 
produced in new and original designs, 
as well as in the more conservative pat- 
terns—in smaller figures and polka dots 


the only “ Shower-Proof” Foulards. 
CHENEY BROTHERS, Manufacturers 














Hew 


“ SHEATHLYNE” 
Corset Waists 
6 w s fane € 


\ Bgectie 









outfort than any corse? 
Special styles adapted for Misses. 
Style No. 403 Illustrated, 

Price $1.00 

e for bookl 


ja LTS THE H & W CO. , Newark, N.J 


MATERNITY 


CREGISTERED) 


CORSET WAIST 


“A&W” 


Soft and pliable, with 


























lacings on enc] 
can be adj 
comfort of the we: 

steels removable. This 
waist holds the figure at 


ide which 









all times in proper posi- 
tion, bringing physical and 
mentalcomfort. Itisaboon 
to the expectant other 


Price $2.00 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


DeLong Co. 


Hair Pins | 
Hold “ss 


Non-Slipping, <x 
Smooth, j 
Perfect 














sizes, at 
all dealers, 
in the hair 
pin roll with the | 
white band. q 
THE DELONG 
HOOK & EYE CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLSILK LADIES! 2) 20 sos: 
SHIRT sit 


Fee sample on request. 








save money. New 
original designs mace in twenty colors, to: 


any suit Write for free catalog Add. Dey 
WAISTS Allsilk 


Shirt Waist Co., Saginaw, Mich 
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N THIS fancy apron white organdy. lace and 
embroidered dots are effectively combined. 





These Aprons are the Original and Exclusive 
Designs of Home Needleworkers 


QUAINT little apron of white 
Swiss 
for tea or chafing-dish Service. 





S ~ Fr mm F lr Ts 
Ss ss wi” | da 


No One of Them Costs More Than a Dollar 


with embroidery 











tO choose 


lothes are 


hl 
} 


blue lawn 





favorite trimmings for these 
and embroidery. 
appropriate when 
The lowest 


are. too. strikingly 
ranged as we See them here. 
one on the left is a fancy-work apron, with 
open pockets; the scallops are bound with 
the dot is embroidered in 
blue. Just above it is a tea apron in white 
with a deep band of pink lawn all around, 
and pink strings. These are the only ones 
having a touch of color about them. 
others are in all-white materials. 


HIS center group of dainty aprons pro- 
vides a most pleasing variety from which 
design. As usual, 
little savers of 
and they 


and a Half to Make at Home 





S‘ )METHING new and useful in a lawn fancy- 
YY work apron—showing three pockets. 
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se ae 
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f.\ THE left 


apron suggests the pleasant thought that a 
It is cut of ample full- 
dress. At the right 
hecoming work apron of generous size. and attract- 


work apron may be dainty. 


ness to cover z 


ely made of white linen with | 


small work 


ifawNn-WoOrk { 


most attractive 


IS approy riatels 


eatherstitching. 





white muslin 


is another 


ands of blue. The 
trimmed with 








Ss. 





Anna Held Says: 


‘I very much prefer Gartner 
Ribbons. Their colorings are 
so rich and beautiful. ’’ 


hinad 


This comment by one of the best 
dressed women on the American 
stage merely confirms the well- 
known fact that 


GARTNER 


the RIBBONS with 
The Rich Colorings 


are preferred and used by nearly 
all women expert in the art of dress. 


How to Harmonize Colors 





“THE Gartner Ribbon Book” tells you 
how and shows you how — even 
explains what colors harmonize with your 
complexion. No woman can wear a 
discord in colors if she follows “The 
Gartner Ribbon Book.” 
Ask for “The Gartner Ribbon Book” 
at any ribbon counter (it’s free), or send us 
the name of your dealer and we'll send it. 


GARTNER SONS & CO. 
Dept. 5 C, 478 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


mark must be on the 
it isn’t a Gartner 
Look for it. 









This Gartner trade 
end of the bolt or 
Ribbon. 
























DE BEVOISE _ 
COMBINATION BRASSIERE 


This undergarment will be much worn this 
Spring. Fashion has decreed it; comfort de- 


mandsit. T he old-fashioned wn | 
undergarments separate / 
corset-cover, drawers and f 


under-petticoat are no 
longer in vogue. 


THIS FASHION 
UNDERGARMENT 


combines the Brassiere and 
full circular French panta- 
lon, short skirt or long pet- 
ticoat. The Brassiére is 
Parisian cut, made with 
curved Fre nch seams and 
shaped and boned to give 
graceful lines to the bust and 
good form and carriage to 
the entire figure. This com- 
bination does away withthe 
multiplicity of undergar- 


| 
{ 
| 
ments and gives a stylish ‘ } 
Combination Brassiere. | 
} 








and absolutely smooth No. 6, $8.00 each. 
foundation for any costume. jing Nainsook, lace 
Ask Your Dealer for bey nibbon tranmed. 
izes, 32 to 46 bust 
DE BEVOISE mensure. Length of 
FASHION UNDERWEAR ss Pantalon, 23, 25, 27. 
It remarkably improves the appearance of any gown. 
Leading styles: De Bevoise Brassiere and De 
Bevoise Combination Brassiere, and De Bevoise 
Sheathbocker. Mothers will beinterestedtoknow 
the De Bevoise Girls’ and Misses’ Sheathbocker. 
NEW UNDERWEAR STYLE-BOOK FREE 
It tells how to dress more stylishly and c omfortably. Every 
woman should have it. Mention your dealer's name when 
writing for booklet. The De Bevoise label on every 








underwear perfection. Look for it. 


| garment guarantees 


| CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., 33A Union Square, New York 











—“Another Famous Knickerbocker Achievement” ~ 


The Gotham $989 


tailor made 


NET WAIST only 


Greatest Value An Unusual 
ever offered Creatior 


e. Lingerie Lining. ' 


ey { t etunde f not satis 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 











KNICKERBOCKER APPAREL CO.. Dept. 10, 24 E. 21st St., New York 
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7 7 | |Sent to Your Home| | 
“2 | | ar os a DS Examination FREE @% 













These This 
' Beautifcl Handsome 
In their separate and original patterns these fifteen bags suggest appropriate styles — switch y 
: case ; - ‘s 3 y ‘ urls A 
for shopping or calling, for evening use, for fancy-work, or for toilet requisites. : $8 $8 2 






k 
/ 






The ‘‘ fullness’’ We 
of this headdress Pay the 
is produced by the Postage 


‘*Puffy-Fluffer,’’ $4 to $10. 


Anything mentioned inthis ad will besent 
to your home direct, postpaid for free exami- 
| | nation. Simply send your name, address, 
| | sample of your hair and state article wanted. 
| | When received, if it pleases, remit us the 
| | price asked, otherwise do not wear but return 
| f at once. Note these extremely low prices : 








| WWitCHORABIOW SS 66 6 tw i te SISOS 
| 2-68. SS INC SWIM 2.6. sk tt se th ts AS 
2'4,-oz. 24-inch Switch ......... 2,25 
3%-o0z. 26-inch Switch ........ . 400 
Lightweight, Wavy Switch . - 2.50 


Featherweight, Stemless Switch — ~ 22) in, - 495 
Naturally Curly Pompadour csceew «s FOO 
. “ae . . , , “Zephyr” Curls .. a ae 5.00 
SHOPPING-BAG of gray suede, a lingerie bag of Japanese Wins or ttn ant Women, $15to . . | 100.00 
towels, and a novelty bag made of silk and straw. Write today for a free copy of our 
handsomely illustrated Art-Catalog which 
shows all manner of switches, puffs, curls, 
fancy coiffures and fine hair goods. 


The E. Burnham Illustrated 
LESSONS 


will quickly teach you 
to earn 


An Independent Income. 


At small cost, and at your 
home, you can easily learn 
a pleasant profession es- 
pecially suited forwomen. 
Become a specialist in 
Manicuring, Hair-Dress- 
, ing, Shampooing, Clip- 
ping, Marcel and other 
Waving ; also in the 




















Manufacturing of Fine Hair Goods 


Such as Puffs, Curls, Switches, ‘‘ Fluffers,’’ Pom- 
| peg ht Waves, Fancy C hignons. Also High- 
| lass Wig and Toupee Mz iking. 

The E. Burnham Correspondence Courses are 
different from ail ott.ers, being Illustrated from 
| actual photographs, showing, in detail, just how 
| 


N THIS array of new designs the bag just 
above, made of green silk, is for fancy sew- 
ing. On the left is a lingerie bag of flowered 
Swiss; and on the right the design in linen 
suggests a good shopping-bag. This is true 





also of the large bag just below —in tan-colored to do the work. They are so clearly and fully 
canvas. The smaller fancy bags are appropri- explained that the student can’t help but learn. 


ate for calling or evening use. The circular bag — ee | Write for Free Prospectus 
has three compartments for materials. {- FP i ie | which gives full particulars and contains letters 
a J ¥ from our successful graduates. 


70 and 72 State Stree 
E. BURNHAM, p23rs6s, cree it 


crn COMPLETE | 
( STENCIL OUTFIT 
—_ $1.00 


his outfit contains: 
1 CUT Stencil rk illustrated), actual size 4 x 2 inches 
2 Herrick’s Special Stencil Colors (state co'ors preferred . 
2 Imported Stencil Brushes (large and medium size . 
6 Thumb Tacks and a COMPLIMENTARY copy of THE 
HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK. 


your = curtains, table 
You Can Stencil 2""..0" 


lamp shades, and 
lawn pillows in attractive designs and colors on 
any material for yoursummer cottage or bungalow. 


TIE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give 
you complete instructions; show you how designs 
are applied without tracing or cutting; what fab- 
rics and colors wre used and _ illustrate articles 
already decorated. The Book contains fifty illus- 
trations of CUT stencils for your selection. 
Send 25 cents to-day for the Designs Book or One 


Dollar for Complete Stencil Outtit. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 203 Fine Arts Bldg. ,CHICAGO 
CUT STENCILS AND COLORS 









































— The “ANTHONY ” 
Good Luck Emblems 


Every reader of this Journal has be- 
come acquainted with the celebrated 
“Anthony ”’ Bags and Belts. 

Ournew Spring lineof leather 
goods, bearing the Ancient 
Japanese Emblems,which sig- 
nify Good Luck, Prosperity and Ba 
Money, have already become 7 Fe 
the most popular novelties of Anthony 


the season. Good Luck Belt 


with emblem 
buckle. Made | 


in silk elastic 
1% inch wide, | 











HE white lawn bag directly below, ” “HE center bag in blue suede is of 
trimmed with feather-stitching and very ood etulae and the pretty one 
lace, is for boudoir fancy-work. ’ below is of cloth, silk and braid. 


black, white, 
brown, tan, 
gray, green, 
red, navy blue 


Price $1.00 


Extra size $1.50 






**Anthony ”’ 
Good Luck Purse 


Beautifully made of imported 


Send for our English Goat Skin in same 





Illustrated colors as above, and with strap han 
Catalogue of dle on bac 1, “Si ze, 4% inches. 
Fancy Price $2. 00. For Sale by Best 
Leather Dealers. 1f£ your dealer hasn't it 
Novelties. send price, stating color of goods 


desired, mention dealer's name, 
and we will supply you direct. 


-—ANTHONY MFG COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. —~ 


100 ENGRAVED WEDDING 6 50 
INVITATIONS FOR * 
Delivery charges prepaid. Samples on request. 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms. 
Unrivaled service and faultless styles of engraving. 
School Invitations a Specialty. 


| 
| 
| Monogram Stationery, Calling Cards and Engraving of all 














kinds for social functions. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVENG 4 & STATIONERY CC. 
Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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| END us your order to-day for this handsome 
ee lingerie ‘Billy Burke’’ Shirtwaist or the 
| charmingly modeled tailor made linon suit. ' 
m _ \ 7 TA 8 =) {FA oO Fo y Kw Y 7 | Either or both will be sent to you under our i 
e \ — Ana TE cea om & SP TA IMR tk> k™ aN a dnt | | binding guarantee of absolute satisfaction in i 
; r i ($ SS 1H Hf » Ha yj 5 RHE es | wet =e. | ~S | | every respect or money refunded, including any i 
. Suicd E J hw ARIS ] VJ a A bb > Pa! » NX Q Sh Wt transportation charges you may have paid. You i 
| | do not risk one penny when you send your order to i 
This is the last of the five pages of girls’ handiwork. These illustrations show some unusual designs | BELLAS HESS & COMPANY, New York City, N.Y. { 
for hats, wraps and trinkets which will appeal to the girl who likes to make pretty things. | Catalogue Free | 
Our handsome 144-page catalogue illustrating i 
the very latest styles brought out in New York | 
City, the recognized fashion center of the. United i 
States, will be sent to you absolutely free upon } 
application. Write for it to-day, and see the i 
changes which Dame Fashion has created. i 
No.2L95 : No. 2L95. The New “Billy | 
$]-00 , Burke” Jabot Waist, an ex- i 
4 treinely charming model waist i 
made of soft lingerie with large i 
turnover collar, Open front i 
buttoning through with the if 
finest white pearl buttons. i 
Six rows of tucking running i 
from collar to waist line, i 
e sent outlined by four rows of Ht 
Xami- Nb y lace —— i 
eae Twenty-two 8-inch i 
dress, graduated side plaits \ 
inted. form the yokeeffectand i 
is the add tothe roundness of it 
eturn the figure of the wearer. t 
rices : The collar has cluny i 
S: : lace insertion and is i 
$1.00 ‘ ey HESE millinery novel- edged —— gon theese f 
’ ; Fn an or ciennes lace, and accor- { 
sas i= tee u es show s om c dion plaited Jabot is lace M1 
4.00 : . oi eaSily-made hat trim- ———— to —“— — | 
een ji ‘ . ~e pa *< ming of waist. 1e long 
2.50 : “3 y mings: the forget me sleeves are daintily tucked 
3.00 ‘ : nots and blue ribbon for a below the elbow and have i 
. ee ae a it 4 : Ant F arhance: > twoinsertions of thecluny i} 
5.00 ee oe } ; white hat, perhaps; the lace on either side. The { 
00.00 he . draped scarf for an outing pronounced pointed cuffs i 
eur : ie al <4 ese Wa < hat: and the pond lilies KL areedged with Valenciennes } 
- dis > * : : F ace. Three clusters of 
vhich + thie > ® with green velvet ribbon f za pin tucks at back 
; Ss ‘ ’ — 4e ADD sriate ae No.1L96. Ladies A charmingand ; 
urls, seem to be appropriate . Strictly Tailor made graceful 
Ya sh irl Pp», for a leghorn. The lin- Washable JumperCoat /QUAs model. 
SOF APO oy. *, Sie gerie hat is a very new : Suit. Order one of aeare 
te =) Ke ys . > i he lace was: . these stylish suits in Buse 
, : model—the ace was a a , either light blue, tan meas- 
N : bade" >’ special contribution by (natural linen color), ure. 
) g ss ~ Ne ee Miss Hadley a handsome shade of | Price 
J ze MISS Hadley. rose, reseda green or white. $1.00 
you Made from a splendid qual- . 
ity of washablelinon. 
ees Impossible ss tell it 
from pure linen, 
ome. will se and ! 
wear equal yas ; 
cath well, 35-inch j 
n es- | | length coat i 
‘ } i ble : 
men | with dout 
| vent at back and 
ist in | double row of large 
TESS - pearl buttons. Buttons i 
Clip- through at front with f 
other | three of the same large 
| | pearl buttons. The side 
front and side back 
ods tailor stitched seams 
give a slenderness to 
Pom- the form-‘and accentu- 
ligh- ate the correct and 
: popular hipless effect. 
she Ihe collar, long sty] 
5 are ish lapels and deep 
from turnover cuffs are in 
how | laid with cluny lace 
fully | | over == a ai a. 
arn, | The pointed collar of \ 
| the jumper is also No.1L96 
| | trimmed to match. $5.95 
tters | Skirt attachedtojumper 
by tailor stite _ belt. 
: : ; Has box plaited front 
"si LOWER hatpins to match hat ‘ j HIS dainty sachet is a new design trimmed with large 
. ° : j ‘enc > ‘oiderv The -arl buitonstoimate 
peenemramd trimmings are a pleasing nov- ‘ hip vhs _ ‘ _ whe rape A . P | ees yes po pot a 
elty: and something new in pin- i suede cardcase with the scarab finished at bottom with : 
—— i cushions is this one of embroidered , j design, and the Te re d hoe _ insertion ¢ f cluny 
rs ? muslin, chiffon and ribbon. The if 4 as one are both new anc Pate which’ Are: One Anh 
Aes ee > silk créne vi j 4 as. The two covered buckles tailor stitched strap- 
—— graceful wrap is of blue silk crépe { ; —— ; rh Pog A is ol es et ee 
“IT and silver fringe. ‘ “4 Suggest pretty finishing toucnes, Skirt is the latest cire 
bs cular gore model cut 
the correct width for 
the prevailing style. 
i Sizes 3210 44 bust meas- E 
ches nre, 23 to 30 waist meas ah Git 
te ure, 37 to 44 inches length. iy 
Our special price. . $5.95 
sid Write BE Write 
“ BeLrasHEss&,© :" 
able for our for our 
and vane BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS PREE 
son Cataloue NEW YORK CITY.NLY. cataiogue 
Ow. 
rive 
xzns e 
ab- 
3 uckingham 
us- 
ion. 
Dne 





Garment Holder 


For Skirts, Petticoats 
and Trousers 



















ae. 


HE two watch-fobs 
made of ribbon, lace 
and buckles suggest a 
good use for odd pieces. 


















A E wrap like 
this is useful. The 
collar is trimmed with 
blue and silver braid, and 


e 


4 Simple 
















K 
T i é the buttons are embroid- pee 

The unique little bag of 
white kid, with its long ered in blue silk. A $1.75 Coaveutaas 


























flowered ribbon sachet 
completes the page. 


> c Cf so tS: 808 
trinkets. aie These two essential features of a garment holder 
compactness and convenience — are possessed 
only by the Buckingham. It holds 12 skirts or 
petticoats, or 6 pairs of trousers, and requires only 
3 square inches of space to attach it. 

Nothing to adjust, nothing to lose. 
Simply insert garment between springs where it Is 
held in perfect condition. It is s mple, convenient, 
saves closet space and expense of pressing. All 








garments are always in plain sight. 
The Buckingham Garment Holder is, by far, 


| the best device of the kind. “Thousands now in sat- 
= | isfactory use. Try it. If not to be had in your city, 
= | we will send direct upon receipt ol price, $1.75. 
es. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 


177-179 Adams Street, Chicago 




















$1.00 Portrait Book 













st. 

g. $1.: Carleton or Drexe t 

os in Lawn Finish, Suede Finish 
or Unglazed Linen H s 
name ox Box and iz } 
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Geo. B. Hurd & Co.. 2 
427 Broome Street, New York. | 
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Brighten Up 





eer in Silver and 
14c for Postage 
gon Hehe our bo ‘ Mo dern Ho om * with de 
1s) sting froin gt. $20, : ‘Build Now. Don't t 
Galery or it will cost you more as material will increase in 
— Ser id for our books if you wish well and cheaply 


Rememt ber this $1 boule for onl Ses a ae oamuer. 


Cottages and Bungalows 


A book of 68 designs of low cost houses from $300 to $9 
Sent direct for only 25¢ and 5e postage. 








OQ LE” em 











Design 52 in Modern Homes, $1600 to $2400 


California Bungalows The book or 


the real bun 
galow. Has 60 designs in the true bungalow style 
Just as yousee them in California. Soimeincement 
some Spanish Mission— in fact every form of con 
struction. And all of moderate cost. Don’t fai 
to get this book. Price only 25e and Se for postage. 
Send for Art In eegreapiesaube $1.00 per year. 
A magazine for the home ith new 
designs ar ‘a helpful information 


J. H. Deveeen See, Aelita, , ont 


Established 18 


Bungalows and Suburban Homes 


y, 



















Design No. 59 - 7 Built in 
Five rooms < : : California 
and bath ah ’ A, and Kentucky 
Cost $2,000 = Kad in 1908. 


Our handsome 100 page, 8x11.book of 
Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, English timbered 
and concrete houses for 1909 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build. 
— that you can rely upon. 

hese designs are photos of structures we have 
built in California and throughout the country — 
not theoretical pen pictures. 

sungalows rent and sell at sight, and are an 
excellent investment. Price of book $1.00 P.O. 
or express order prepaid. Sample folder free. 

BROWN BROTHERS, Architects 

911 pret Bank Building Codes Ragtts, Towa 
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Brighten up—the sooner the better—but buy paint| 2gamm > — 
with discrimination. ‘The quality 1s as important as Poetiefeomer Comme 


attage f£ beautift lesigi lerate prices | 
In sections act 





rtat y 
S pstant “_% yb ren of Bye S ade materials 


the color. There is a name which is a safe and sure | “ir%eecs: 


> m se they many ¢ 












) garages, cam hildren’s *s, Stables, etc. 


guide to good paints and varnishes. It 1s = eer a] 




















, Ay Build a Bungalow 


ILIAD 
rinishes 





Complete plans, specifications, details and *] 0 | 
bill of material of this Bungalow only | 
25c 


Sliver 





Bun 


| 
| 
ot | 
| 
, | 
galow, Cottage, and House Plans, giving 











° size of House, size of Rooms, Heights 
Which Incl ude: of Celllnes. aiamaaivats sity etc. | 
r = = e = V. W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 400 Eitel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Family Paint (27 colors) Flat Black Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel y 
Aluminum Paint Enamel (15 colors) Porch and Lawn Furniture - ~ 
Gold Paint Bath Enamel (5 colors) Enamel (7 colors) LEARN TO SWIM 
. - \ e n, BY ONE TRIAL 
Varnish Stain (9 colors) Screen Enamel (Black and Green) Radiator Enamel (14 colors) W. 


Durable Household Varnish 


There is a Brighten Up dealer in your town. Tell ‘i = 


him what you want to paint or varnish, and he will eee 


day you are in the water 
furnist! a sour e S amusement 


show you the Brighten Up Finish that will do it. He |} everest sae 











lers, etc. Or ene ad > fr poids diy et 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ‘Hoboken, X. J 


will prove to you that the Sherwin-Williams finish eee ie 











ffered Send for particulars J 
is the right finish for the purpose. vaamunilaemeatae ses 


IN | nats 























ttt ait j a } LIRO 
6 ; . ae . 
A booklet, Brighten U p 7 inishes, > sent free on request. If you [et us improve the appearance of your home. Iron Fence is 
: ; P : ‘ ; ¥ cheaper than wood and permanent. No repairing with Stewart 
are going to paint your house this spring, write us for color suggestions and Iron Fence. Write for booklet showing hundreds of designs 2 
other interestine informati h; rill | , a : : are all prices. Also iron reservoir vases, settees, fountains, tre 
cresting information that wi he p you economize in your painting. guards, etc. Agents wanted—Make money in spare time 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS ©) 
1702 Covington St., CINCINNAT: * 
Largest Makers of Iron Fence in tue World, 


ae 

OLD CARPETS MAKE NEW RUGS 
We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 
Any size. We pay freight. Write for particulars. 
WESTERN RUG CO., B. 123 Blue Island Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


%. LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 
































THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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Mrs. RALSTON IS AGAIN IN PARIS 
Paris — where she will be for several months 








One-Piece Gowns: The one-piece gown of today is a combi- 
nation of many gowns; it is evolved from the shirtwaist suit 
and has practically superseded it. It is useful for the day- 
time, the evening, the street and the house, and may be made 
from a variety of materials ranging from mull to broadcloth, 
so you see it has a wide range of possibilities, to say nothing 
of prices. As a matter of fact, it can be made most inex- 
pensively and yet answer more purposes than any other type 
of gown, for the reason that it is almost without trimming, 
everything depending upon the design and the making. As a 
useful, all-around summer gown nothing can be more practical 
because it is easy to make, easy to launder and easy to wear. 
Another advantage in this type of gown is that it may be worn 
with or without a coat. There are practically three pieces to 
a tailored coat-and-skirt suit: the coat, the skirt and the neces- 


ie 
. . - . . 4 | f fe. 
sary shirtwaist; whereas in a one-piece gown you have the skirt 


and shirtwaist combined. A simple gown of this sort of one 
of the heavier linens or a rough-weave silk worn with a three-quarter 
or twenty-seven-inch-length coat makes a suit of the greatest utility 

one that you can wear from late spring until the early autumn 
for traveling, for business and for the street. If you are wise the 
coat will be made in a color that you can wear with your other summer 
dresses. Suppose vou have a one-piece frock of natural pongee, with 
a coat to match; this coat will not only form part 
of a suit, but will also look well with any of your 
other summer clothes. 


Separate Coats: Separate coats and wraps must, 
first of all, be of an all-around serviceableness so that 
they may be used at any time with any frock. In 
silk-and-wool materials the mouse-grays and the 
browns from khaki to the nut-brown shades will all 
blend with most clothes. The separate coat is usually 
long, semi-fitting and single-breasted with long sleeves 
and a small, flat, fitted collar trimmed with a few 
buttons covered with the material of the coat’ When 
lining is necessary it should be of a soft material in 
the same weight as the coat itself, although in color 
it is often in a contrasting shade which blends; for 
instance, in a nut-brown coat a pretty shade of écru 
or deep ivory would look well. The coat should be 
so soft and light that it may be easily folded into a small bag or 
suitcase, and should be one you can wear not only 
with your cottons and ginghams but with your light- 
weight woolen and silk dresses as well. 








Shirtwaists and Blouses: The line between shirt 
vaists and blouses has been more sharply drawn. 
Today a shirtwaist is more limited in its uses, while 
the prac ticality of a blouse is greater. By a shirtwaist 
I mean a distinctly simple, practical garment, which 
is inexpensive and can be “ tubbed,” and by a blouse | 
mean something more trimmed and dressy, made of 
the same material as the skirt, or of silk, net, satin, 
etc. The elaborate and overtrimmed lingerie shirt- 
waist does not at the moment occupy so prominent 
a place, for the reason that the net and silk blouses 
have rather won the day. The plain, tailored shirt- 
waist has become even plainer; it is less tucked than 
that of last vear, and the sleeves are small and close- 
fitting. Touches of color are used to relieve the want of tucks: for 
instance, little bands of color are inserted between the few plaits that 
are used; and the pretty, becoming, little upstanding ruffles that 
finish the edge of the collars and trim the cuffs are edged or embroid- 
ered with a color. Enough plaits must be used to give a becoming 
fullness, but an elaborate arrangement of tucks is not so much in 
fashion for such a waist as it was last year; the new ones suggest 
the flat, plain simplicity of the present styles. 

The “in-between” washable lingerie blouse has been replaced to a 


‘ lertain extent by the simpler net and lace blouse made over a thin 


silk foundation lining to be worn with the dressier skirt-and-coat 
suit of silk and light-weight silk-and-wool materials. It is in the 
combination of materials that the trimming and charm of these 
blouses lie, and not in any elaborate scheme of trimming. For 
instance, simply-embroidered batiste will form the body portion 
of a blouse with sleeves of an all-over, semi-transparent lace; there 
is little or no added trimming, tucking or insertion. And then there 
is the silk blouse which may be made of the most inexpensive foulard 
in a practical color, such as dark blue, on any every-day shirtwaist 
pattern, the sleeves being of a different material—a dark-blue, 
embroidered batiste or all-over dark-blue lace, for instance, or again 
the sleeves of the écru batiste matching the color of the small yoke. 
This is an idea which girls may use for remodeling their last year’s 
gowns and shirtwaists which had full sleeves of elbow length. You see 
you can replace them with long sleeves of quite another material 
which is semi-transparent. For these sleeves nets, laces and embroid- 
eries may be used with foundations of chiffon, lawn or China silk. 


Summer Tailored Suits: One summer tailored 
suit is always needed; or at least the separate skirt 
and the separate wrap should make a tailored suit 
which may be worn with odd shirtwaists and blouses. 
In planning an economical wardrobe consider how 
you can combine your clothes: your separate coat, 
skirt and blouses should be such as may be used 
together to form a midsummer tailored suit. It is 
always a mistake to mix up too many colors in the 
clothes of a limited wardrobe so that they cannot be 
combined in an emergency. The fewer clothes you 
have the fewer colors you should choose; remember 
that vour clothes should all harmonize as a whole: 
not only coats and skirts but hats and blouses and 
accessories, too. A midsummer tailored suit of light- 
veight flannel, pongee or serge is very useful, and I 
am thinking especially of the girls who can have very 
few clothes and yet would like to look and should look quite as well 
dressed for their vacations as do the girls who can buy more clothes. 
White serge is useful because it can be “‘divided”: you can wear a 
white serge coat separately with all kinds of thin, light-colored, 
summer clothes, and the skirt with net as well as tailored blouses. 
Or again, you can use in the same way a light, nondescript, mixed 
lannel, a tan pongee, a slightly-mixed gray flannel, or a very 
light-weight tweed or rough-weave silk. All of these may be taken 





All women who read THE JOURNAL will be glad to hear that Mrs. Ralston has once more gone to 
to get in touch with the new styles. As a result of her stay abroad a series of attractive 
and helpful fashion pages will appear in THE JOURNAL, showing just what is worn in Paris, but adapted to American ideas. 




















apart, as it were, and used with the rest of one’s clothes. 
The skirt should be a clean walking length, cut in a plain design 
with the mounted waist-belt with side-front or side openings. 
No. 4415 is such a skirt cut in three gores. Patterns come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size twenty-four 
requires two yards and five-eighths of 44-inch material. The 
coat should be a plain, cutaway model, such as No. 4413, 
patterns for which come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material. The coat and skirt may both be unlined. 


The Summer Morning Workdress: This is something that 
every one needs, and there are as many inexpensive materials 
to choose from as in the higher-priced goods. There are prints 
and calicoes from six to eight cents in no end of charming 
colors and patterns, which make the expensive materials look 
to their laurels and from which girls can have 
gowns that cost next to nothing and yet look well. 
Other inexpensive materials, such as cotton poplin, 
percale, cotton crépe and—in the thinner materials— 
Swisses and batiste, can be bought for twelve and a half 
cents a yard, and made into the simpler one-piece, col- 
larless gowns with the sleeves of a seven-eighth length, 
more comfortable for a midsummer workdress. The 
particular advantage in this summer’s workdresses is 
their one-piece idea: the entire front buttons straight 
down the center or slightly to one side; making 
them practical for laundering. Two or three gowns of 
this kind made in different materials—calico, cotton 
poplin, Swiss or percale— would keep one in fresh clothes 
at an approximate cost of five dollars for three gowns. 


Gowns for Summer Evenings: Silk mulls, organdies, 
cotton crépes, Swisses and all the materials of this 
kind make the most serviceable of summer dresses. The new clothes, 
although made of the same materials that we have always used, are 
treated somewhat differently. For instance, colors are 
used more in the making than in the trimming; where 
in other years the color has been added by the belt, 
this year it is a part of the dress itself. The bordered 
materials are admirable for this purpose, the border 
being used for the hem of skirt, for trimming on the 
bodice, and for an ornamental belt joining the bodice 
and the skirt. In the plain white mulls and Swisses 
touches of colored embroidery or lace insertion are 
used, as well as folds of plain-colored Swiss and lace 
let into the material. And another pretty, simple and 
inexpensive way of giving a new touch is to have the 
yoke and sleeves of a different material from the gown; 
in a white Swiss gown have the yoke and sleeves of 
an all-over fine Valenciennes lace, or in a plain organdy 
they are pretty of broderie Anglaise. 

The lighter-weight linen gowns which will be worn 
for evening dresses have net used as a part of the waist 
and for the fine, semi-transparent sleeves. In fact, entire net waists 
are worn with linen skirt-and-coat suits, and if blond net is used the 
waist or dress will “tub” well. The embroidered Swisses in colors are 
pretty and may be combined with plain white Swiss, the colored, 
figured Swiss being used for the lower part of the skirt and the bodice, 
with the sleeves and the upper part of the skirt of the plain white. 


Summer Hats: The leghorns and the lingerie hats will be worn 
with the midsummer clothes, and this year they are prettier and 
more practical than ever. The lingerie hats are not all fluffy, per- 
ishab!e ones, many of them being quite as practical as 
the stiffest kind of sailor, and made of the heavy- 
weight summer materials such as linen and cotton rep. 
These materials are made in the same way as silks 
and velvets, over light frames of capenet. You will 
find them most practical when made quite simply 
and trimmed with bands and bows of linen in a 
contrasting shade, the crowns being loose and _ big, 
so that the hat is almost completed in its making and 
needs only the smallest touch of trimming. An all- 
white hat is usually more becoming if a part of the 
underfacing is colored, or has at least a wide fold bind- 
ing the brim so that the white, which is trying to most 
persons, does not come too close to theface. These hats 
can be readily cleaned by rubbing them with hot bran. 





oo 





Accessories for Summer Clothes: 
Which mean sashes, belts, collars, para- 
sols, gloves, shoes and veils. Sashes are made not 
only of ribbons but of the materials of the gowns as 
well; separate sashes of all-over embroidery edged with 
lace may be worn with all of the summer clothes. The 
separate washable belts to wear with wash clothes are 
made of piqué, the buckle being formed of soutache 
braid; and other dressier belts are made of a strip of 
all-over lace bound on the edges with batiste and 
finished with a flat rosette bow of lace or inser- 
tion. The turnover collars are made of thin batiste, 
lace and broderie Anglaise, fastening in either the 
center-front or the center-back, and worn with soft, tie 
cravats of lace and embroidery to match. Parasols of 
plain linen and muslins with simple hemstitched bor- 
ders may be bought in the shops from one dollar up, 
in écru, white and the pastel shades, so that one parasol may be 
carried with any gown. ‘Washable cotton gloves, which are most 
sensible and economical for summer, come in two-button length and 
longer, and may be bought for twenty-five cents a pair. For all- 
white clothes white and tan shoes are preferred; the white shoes 
are made in buckskin and canvas. The buckskins are, as a rule, 
most serviceable, as they can be cleaned and should wear at least 
two seasons. They come with all-white and tan heels, and with 
rubber or leather soles. Tan low shoes are for the street and general 
every-day wear. For the evening black, gray or bronze, in kids of 
the dull finish, or patent leathers, are preferred, or gray suéde slip- 
pers with stockings to match. The bordered chiffon veils in grays, 
browns and the darker olive greens are practical for traveling and 
for real protection to the eyes; for becomingness and to wear with 
the lighter costumes and lingerie hats pale shades in écru, mauve 
and pale gray are usually worn. 
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R. H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


MMaCYS- 


450-PAGE SPRING AND SUM- 
MER CATALOGUE is now being 
sent into thousands of homes 
throughout the United States. 
WRITE TO-DAY and one will be 
sent to you FREE OF CHARGE. 
It contains illustrations of prac- 
tically everything worn by men, 
women and children and every- 
thing a home should have. 





~ No. 641 


$6.74 


30c. Postage 





You May Believe 
Your Eyes 


This picture was sketched direct 
from a Princess Dress that we will 
send you by mail for $6.74 —add 
30c for postage. The artist was 
not permitted to exaggerate the 
dress at any point. The descrip- 
tion of the dress is also exact. 
Therefore, when you look at the 
picture and read the description, 
you will get a clear impression of 
what this dress really is. 

It is within the limit of conserva- 
tism when we say that we don’t 
think you can match it anywhere 
else for less than a Jen Dollar Bill. 

Complete Princess Dress, 

made of sheer white batiste, 

Front from neck to hem of skirt trimmed wit! 
bands of Swiss embroidery and Valencienne 
and Cluny insertings, 

Panel front formed of self-material criss 
crossed with Valenciennes inserting. 

The back is no less beautiful,— square yoke 
Valenciennes and Cluny inserting,—each sik 
of yoke from shoulder to hem of skirt trim 
with embroidery and lace to correspond 
front of dress. 

Collar—high standing, of Valenciennes a: 
Cluny inserting. 

Sleeves—full length and lace-edged, trimme 
from shoulder to wristband with Valencienne 


and Cluny lace and Swiss embroidery insertings 
Bottom —tinished with tucks and hem. 


No. 641— Sizes 32 to 44—at $6.74 
Actual Value $10.00 


Our 450-paged Spring Fashion Book 
and Household Catalogue — just out— 
will be sent to you free upon request. 
Write to-day. Address Dept. 314. 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


Broadway and 6th Avenue 


34th to 35th Streets, New York 
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4502 Phecharmingdressabove, 
whicl Ould be suitable for the 
afternoon or evening, may have 





the entire waist and sleeve made 


fre over batiste tucking, with 
the tucks running crosswise in the 
Sleeves and vest piece. Attach 
the raised skirt—which should be 


of plain batiste —to the waist, and 
joining by 


nsertion w 


cover the a band of 


batiste 


at the lower edge. 


hich is left free 
Thougha lining 
is included the dress may be made 
without one and be worn with a 


Princesse sl p. Patterns (No. 
4502), closed in the back, come in 
five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
me e. Size 36 requires five 
\ inda half of 36-inch 
I tho ip 


4456-4334 —The skirt and coat 


St ! 1 the group above 

ar t useful type, as the coat is 

ot nd cut which may be 
| ately. Eit nen 
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y and a quarter of 44-inch 
ma | without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4334 for the panel-yoke skirt 
co n four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
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t measure. Size 24 requires 
twr irds and three-quarters of 
inaterial without nap. 














4494 —Just the little coat to make yourself at small cost, to slip 
on over sheer summer dresses, or to complete a three-piece suit 
of linen. It may be made of linen or piqué, trimmed With narrow 
cotton soutache braid and fastened with pearl or crocheted buttons 
at the shoulders and the sides. When unbuttoned it is in two flat 
pieces which are easy to launder. Patterns (No. 4494) for this 
ladies’ and girls’ slip-on coat or bolero come in three sizes: 32, 30 
and 40 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires one yard and a 
quarter of 30-inch material without nap. 


4485-4332 —The simple dress in the center of the group below 
is one of the new, semi-fitted, tunic dresses which may be made 
in any one of the pretty ginghams, chambrays or linens. It is 
very easy to make and to wash, as the chemisette—which may 
be of embroidery or lace—may be separate or sewed to the dress 
at the lower edge of the bias fold which is used to finish the neck, 
while the only other trimming is the embroidery used for the cuffs 
and as a band around the lower part of the tunic. Patterns 
(No. 4485) for the tunic, closed in the back, to be worn over 
any skirt, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4332) for the two-piece skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
waist measure. Any size requires two yards and five-eighths of 
44-inch material without nap. 


















































Ihe Backs of the Group Above 
VATTERN 
supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree, ¢ 
cents. The amount of material required for the various sizes 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, and waist 
measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


'S (including Guide-Chart ) for the designs shown on this page can be 
vee pl No. 1494, which is ten 
is printed on the pattern 
giving number 
and hip 
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Swanhee 
Silk Glove 


Double Finger Tipped 


AMA 


4 aa 
FIELD, QUALI, 
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Ladies 
particular about their 
personal appearance give 
especial care to the selec- 


are very 


tion of their dress gloves. 
How can they know 
that they are getting un- 
questionable quality 
By looking in the hem 
for the trade-mark 


Gvanhee 


Svankee Silk Gloves 


| are manufactured by 


Marshall Field & Company 


and they and their reputation 
are back of them. 





on Svanhoe GLOVES ——— 
will please you, and give full satis- 
faction in every way. Price 50 cts., 
75 cts., $1, $1.50 and $2 per pair. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 








The best store in your 
town has, or will have, 
for sale the new 


Mocris laffeta 
Peiticoats 


ranging in price from 


$1.98 to $3.50 each. 


Same quality and standard in all. The 


difference in price depends entirely 
upon the style of the Mocris Petticoat. 
Mocris Taffeta Petticoats are superior to 
any made of anything but the most ex- 
pensive silk — they are not silk, but you 
would never know it unless we told you. 


‘| hey look like silk, 


is that they do not wear out. 


but their real merit 
The Mocris 
label on every petticoat is a guarantee. 
Mocris Taffeta Petticoats in all the latest 
styles are manufactured in our great 
plant at Melrose, Mass., the largest and 
most modern petticoat plant in the world. 





| | Your deale r, if he has not already done 


sample line of Mocris Taffeta Petticoats. 





| so, will cheerfully write to us for our 





| R. H. Sircom Co, Mfrs., Melrose, Mass. 
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(4 ()' R remarkably inexpensive 
m es can be put to a great va- 
(a riety of use by w en of taste, 
, Wee import direct an exquisite line 
v Val., Torchon, Cluny. Mechlin 


fr { d Baby Irish AC for hirtwaists, 


© lingerie and childre dresse 
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cng, IMPORTERS LACE COMPANY, 

Se Box 49, Metropolitan B'dg., New York City 
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| J.C, BRASFIELD & CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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A! Colors. We Save You 25 to 50% 
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O GIRL can be well dressed 
unless her clothes suit the time 
and place, and none of us can 

dispense with neat morning dresses 
and shirtwaists. Do not think you 
can wear in the morning a_half- 
worn lingerie or net waist that is no 
longer nice enough for, the afternoon, 
saying to yourself, “‘Oh, it will do to 
wear around the house.” This is a 
great mistake; you will probably look 
untidy, for the waist is likely to be 
soiled —when for the sum of fifty cents 
you can get enough material, as well 
as a pattern, to make a plain waist 
which will be suitable, and which can 
be washed constantly. This is a point 
I feel strongly about: remember that 
a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link; so a girl is judged by how she 
looks most of the time, and as it is 
every-day clothes we wear most of the 
time they are just as important as 
those for ‘‘occasions,”’ if not more so. 


HE shirtwaist above is of the sim- 
plest sort, easy to make and yet 
designed to stand hard wear, as there 
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EK FORE we begin on the adress at 
the bottom of the page let me 
answer a question a number of girls 
have asked me about the raised skirts, 
and that is, whether or not they will 
be worn with shirtwaists or with coat 
suits of summerlinens. Yes, they will 
be worn with both and can be made 
in quite a practical way, for now they 
are only about an inchand a half above 
the normal waist-line. In shirtwaist 
dresses or nice afternoon dresses they 
are usually joined to the waist, giving 
the effect of a one-piece dress; this has 
the advantage of making a fitted waist 
belt—made of washable belting — 
answer as a lining for both the waist 
and skirt, as they may both be attached 
to it. A separate skirt is made the 
same way: the belt fits the waist 
snugly and is fastened with hooks and 
eyes with the skirt stitched to it only 
at the top. This may be done in the 
dress illustrated below, or in some 
cases an even simpler way may be fol- 
lowed, about which I will tell you later. 
The dress shown below is just the 
one for knockabout wear for the spring, 








is a set-on yoke across the shoulders 
which reénforces the material and 
prevents the distressing tears from 
appearing around the collar. There are many pretty, inexpensive 
prints you can use for it—dotted, striped or figured, with white or 
colored backgrounds and with or without a border—which you can 
buy for seven or eight cents a yard. As you need but two yards the 
cost will be only fourteen cents—surely within the reach of us all. 
Or for twelve and a half cents a yard there are no end of pretty 
materials in white and all sorts of colors. 

First and foremost you must lay your pattern on the material prop- 
erly, so here is a diagram showing each part laid on 24-inch material. 
Though the illustration shows the waist made of plain material, the 
pattern is so placed in the diagram that it could be made from 
bordered material with the border across the lower edge of the 
diagram. This would bring the border down the center-front (where 
the rows of buttons are, in the illustration), in the lower part of the 
cuffs and in the collar, giving a trimming and some color to the waist 
without any extra 
trouble. 

In placing the 
pattern on the 
material be sure 
to move the yoke 
up so it will not 
touch the border. 
Though there are 
no tucks or plaits 
in this waist it is 
by no means 
scant. This year 
tailored waists are plainer than they have been, depending for style 
on their cut and good making. 


RIGHT FRONT 





EFORE cutting your material take a tape-measure and measure 
your shoulders from the base of your throat to just over the 
shoulder-bone, and from high up under your arm to your waist, and 
compare these measurements with the corresponding parts of the 
pattern. If the pattern is too short at the shoulders allow the extra 
amount by cutting the material a little distance from the edge of 
the pattern. If it is short-waisted make an extra seam a!lowance 
from about two inches above the waist-line to the bottom of the 
pattern. If the pattern is too long at either of these points leave the 
shoulders as they are, as they may be trimmed out in fitting, but 
take a tuck in the pattern at the waist. Make the yoke correspond 
with any alteration in the shoulders. New baste your shoulder and 
.under-arm seams and try on. If it is too small in the neck snip— 
not cut—with the point of the scissors 
till the material lies flat. Should 


This Waist May be Made for Fifty Cents or Less 





Ihe Waist Above, Laid on Narrow Material Which May be 


or for cool, damp days during the 
summer in the mountains or at the 
seashore. Choose a Danish cloth 
(which you can buy for fifteen cents a yard), a cotton material with 
just a little warmth in it, which comes in many charming soft shades 
as well as in white. In a soft, cool green, for instance, with a cream- 
colored yoke of batiste or of the same material, this dress would be 
most serviceable, and if you set the color (by soaking the dress in salt 
and water) before laundering, it may be washed a few times. If you 
want an out-and-out summer dress a chambray, a gingham, a print 
or a dimity would be appropriate. 


|‘ THIS dress the waist and skirt are joined, opening down the side- 
front. The edge of the waist is bound with a bias fold and set over 
the shaped yoke. ‘To avoid lining, a row of stitching run close to the 
lower edge of the binding holds the two together. The edge of the 
armhole is also bound and the sleeve set under it and stitched close 
to the binding. Though this stitching scarcely shows it gives the 
neatest sort of 
finish. To get the 
best results turn 
under the edges 
you wish to bind, 
fold a bias 
strip (which is the 
binding) through 
the center, and 
place it under the 
edge of the waist, 
the raw edges 
of both meeting 

the binding extending three-eighths of an inch above the dress 
edge—and baste on the extreme top edge of the dress. Now turn 
the lower part of the yoke edge up a seam’s width on the right side and 
slip this turned-up edge under the raw edges of both the waist and the 
binding, and baste a quarter of an inch from the waist edge. Then 
stitch through this basting. This makes one row of stitching answer 
for joining the yoke, the binding and the dress edge, and at the same 
time covers the raw edges on the wrong side. If this is not clear to 
you write me for a small model which will show you at once how 
simple it is. The collar is attached to the yoke and fastens with 
small buttons and loops at the side, while the yoke fastens on the 
shoulder and down the side-front. 


once, 


,0rdered Across the Lower Side 


OW about the mounting of the skirt; if you want a little 
blouse in the waist it is most satisfactory to make a tight- 
fitting, shaped girdle (which the pattern includes), using a light- 
weight boning at the side-fronts, sides 
and back, and binding both the top 





wrinkles appear in the front or back 
running from the armhole toward the 
neck the armhole is probably too 
small, so snip with the point of the 
scissors at the bottom of the armhole 
till the wrinkles disappear. 


F, ON the other hand, the waist is 

too large across the bust take it in an 
equal amount at each under-arm seam. 
The neck and armhole are not likely 
to be too large, for we cut our patterns 
small at these points as it is easy to 
cut them out, but if they are too large 
they can never be properly fitted. 
Baste your sleeves, meeting notches 
carefully, and adjust the tucked cuff. 
If you use plain material tuck it as 
well as the collar, but, of course, in a 
bordered material it is not necessary. 
Baste the yoke, collar and sleeves in 
place, turn the raw edges under and 
stitch by machine three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge. Use a narrow frill 
of embroidery edging or lawn edged 
with a color to finish the collar, cuffs 
and front edge only if the waist is 
made of a plain material. 

Patterns (No. 4501) for this waist 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards 












_ and bottom edges neatly. Adjust 
the waist to the upper edge of the 
girdle, and then place the top of the 
skirt edge over it and stitch. Except 
just at this top edge the girdle and 
skirt are quite separate—the girdle 
fitting into the figure and the skirt 
hanging away from it—touching only 
at the top of the girdle and at the hips. 
This girdle foundation is used in the 
separate skirts and the coat skirt 
which are raised. 

In a dress, however, an inch-wide 
tape can be drawn tightly around the 
figure an inch and a half above the 
waist-line, to which the waist and skirt 
can be sewed. This is used merely as 
a “‘stay” and so makes it possible to 
construct the dress without any lining 
whatsoever. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 4490), with full-length one-piece 
sleeves, come in five sizes: 32 to 4o 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
one yard and three-quarters and half 
a yard of contrasting 36-inch material, 
without nap. Patterns for the skirt 
(No. 4491), with three-piece upper 
section and two-piece lower section, 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires two yards 
+ and three-quarters of 36-inch material 
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of 24-inch material without nap. without nap. Made of a good ging- 
If made of an inexpensive, bordered ; | ham or Danish cloth it would cost: 
print this waist will cost: oe . = 
as 5 yards of 36-inch material at 15 

234 yards at 7 cents ee Se ic 486 , aie : 7s 

Thread, buttons and patte = et eee eS «Se 

ad, sand pattern. . Thread, buttons and pattern . 30 

47 A Serviceable Shirtwaist Suit $1 ae 

105 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this 
required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material 
Order front your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 


measure jor waists, and waist and hip measures for the skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phic. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 


Buy Your Summer 


Dresses Now! 
Here Are Two Big Bargains 


A Princess Jumper Dress 95¢ 
Three-Piece Suit *5-°° 


Over a million American women are shopping Tegularly ig 
New York, America’s Fashion Center, through our catalogues 
and advertisements. Compare our low prices, our beautify) 
styles with those of other houses and you will understand the 
reasons why. A trial \ peed we know will make you alzo a, 

thusiast t of ours. 


Our New Spring and Summer Catalogue 


is a necessity in every home away from New Y ork 
(America’sFashion and buying center). It places 2}! the 
New York shopping advantages right in your hoe as 
in its 265 pagesis illustrated and described all that is new 
stylish and correct in wearing apparel for women, men 
and children; all the latest novelties and household up- 
plies. The prices quoted are lowest in America. We tel] 
a inour catalogue how to save express and freight char ges, 
NV e guarantee the quality of every pieceof merchandise 
we sell, The demand for our catalogue is always \ er 
great. To avoid disappointment, be sure to write for 
it today. Itis FREE, oni 
Address Dept. 4 A. a”? 
ons Bow 


No.69 x2A. This ; 
Attractive Three-Piece 
Washable Coat Suit is one 
of the season’s most beauti- 
ful styles; consists of a 
Jumper Dress and Jacket; 
it is made of good quality 
linene, in white, light blue, 
pink, lavender, reseda and 
tan. The Jacket is most 
beautifully cut in pretty 
pointed shape at bottom, 
back and front; it is elab 
orately trimmed with rows of 
pretty lace insertion ; center 
vents in back and front are 
trimmed with large self- 
covered buttons; full coat 
sleeves; the Jumper Dress 
is a Stylish model; can be 
worn over guimpe or Sshirt- 
waist; is made with two wide 
plaits in front and back of 
waist, finished at yoke, arm 
holes and down left side with 
lace insertion; full flaring 
skirt trimmed at bottom with j 
a deep loose fold of self ma- [ 
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terial; it is attached to the 
waist with a belt of lace in- 
sertion; has the style and 
appearance ofa $20 costume ; 
fastens in back ; sizes 32to44 


bust. Length 38 $5 
to 43 ins. Price .50 


























& 
No. 69 x1A. This Stylish 
Princess Jumper Dress is mace of 
pretty striped lawn, in blact 1 
white, and light blue and white ; also 
in plain light blue and plain pi 
can be worn over guimpe or shirt 
waist; the blouse front is taste- 
fully trimmed with tucks, an 
ished at yoke and armholes with 
a stitched fold of plain col 
lawn, ornamented with buttor 
fastens in back; the skirt isa grav e- 
ful flaring model, trimmed at 
bottom with a deep loose told 
of plain colored lawn; it is 
tached to the waist with lelt 
to matcl 


to 44 } 
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; comes 1n Size 





; Skirt lengtl 48 
to 43 inches. It isa 
wonderful value at 95c 
Send your order in at 


once, and secure the greatest 
dress bargain ever offered. 


Siegel Cooper Co.s Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased 
from this advertisement or from our catalogue. 
your purchase does not prove satisfactory in every 
detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever 
secured, return it to us at our expense and your 
money and all charges will be promptly refunded. 
The advantages are all yours— New York’s latest 
styles at bargain prices. The risk all ours. 

Do not confuse the name of Siegel Cooper Co., NEW YORK, 
with a firm of similar name in another city. We have no branch 
houses. You cannot gett NEW YORK’S latest styles away from 
New York. Be sure to send your order to AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST DEPARTMENT STORE. 


THE BiG STORE bs 4 ACITY fN ITSELF 
We We 
rover SIEGEL E,OOPERG = 
No Sixth Ave. crit 18th & 19th Sts, Branch 


Agents NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Houses 


































of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something ne w—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form'’ and elegant ap 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back— no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their acdvan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmenttoyourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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4495 —On the left is a simple, 
one-piece morning dress fora girl 
of sixteen or eighteen; it opens 
down the side-front and can be laid 
out flat for ironing. It may be made 
of dotted gingham, percale or 
an inexpensive print. The front 
and back panels are edged with 
a bias fold of plain material 
matching that used for the dress, 
while embroidery edging forms 
the shallow yoke. For conve- 
nience in making, the sides of the 
waist and skirt are cut separateiy 
and joined about two inches above 
the usual waist-line. Patterns 
(No. 4495) for this dress, with 
adjustable chemisette,come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards 
of 36-inch material without nap. 


4500—The graceful afternoon 
dress shown on the right would be 
lovely in any of the sheer mate- 
rials such as silk mull, chiffon 
lisse, Swiss or dimity trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertion. A 
part of the waist may be of figured 
or embroidered material of the 
same color or of white. The 
rolling-brimmed hat, which is of 
fine mull, is corded and made 
over a wire frame, roses forming 
the only trimming. Patterns 
(No. 4500) for this dress, the 
blouse and sleeves cut as one 
piece and the skirt in five gores, 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Size 16 years requires 
four yards and an eighth of 36-inch 
material without nap. 

















4016-4489 —This guimpe dress 
is good-looking and yet comfort- 
able for a growing girl to play in, as 





itis simplein cut. Itwould besery 

iceable of dark blue gingham with 
a white stripe or of one witha 
brown stripe on an écru ground, 


































as they will keep fresh longer. 
Make the guimpe of white lawn 
with embroidery banding. Pat 


terns (No. 4489) for this dress come 


in three sizes: 8to12 years. Size 
10 years requires three yards of 36 
inch material without nap. Pat 
terns (No. 4016) for the guimpe 
vith short puff or long, plain or 
tucked sleeve come In six Sizes 
41014 years. Size 10 year 
requires two yards of 36-inch 
material without nap 


4482 — Here is one of the simple, 
collarless, Empire dresses which 
would be especially pretty in 
dotted Swiss or net trimmed with 
a shaped girdle and deep cuffs of 
all-over thread lace bound with a 
bias fold of the material. Anedging 


of lace forms the shallow yoke, 

















while the sleeves—which are 
43 attached to the w: t ning 
4 which the skirt is also hung—may 
y be of netorlace. The straw hat 
: | wit 
4 encircled with roses and finished 
4 
; with streamers of ribbon, Pattern 
$ 22) \ 
| (No. 4482) for this dress, with lin 


ing, high or round neck anda five 
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pattern, bust measure and age 


gored Skirt, come in four sizes; 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires four yards of 40 


inch material without nap. 

3elow are shown two attractive 
dresses one of dotted net for 
parties and a nice street dres 
ot checked cha vith a guimpe 


of net. The net dre trimmed 


DJATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered designs s 

each number (excepting No. 4016, which is ten cents), post-jree. 
sizes 18 printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer 
, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The 1 
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sup plied at fijteen cents jor 
The amount o} material required jor the various 
] il, giving number o} 


’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Hi New Grand Duchess Model D 





TT HOUT strapping or 
tightly lacing the figure iM 
\\| in an uncomfortable manner, /')/ 
\y these famous corsets have al-  Y 

ways stood foremost as the best with 
| which to follow latest fashion. Our 


* New Grand Duchess 


| spring models are of the very stylish 
| sheath’’ effect, and will equalize 
|| the bust, waist and hip lines, 
whether the figure is slender or 
stout. The graceful flowing lines 
thus produced, as shown in the 
spring fashion plates, are ob- 6 
IN tained in every figure if the { 








“proper model is selected. 

Mt These corsets are called ** Glove- \\ , 
1 Fitting’? because they fit as well \ if 
| and feel as comfortable as a 9 \ 

\\ fine kid plove. ( \ 


. , \Y 
For sale at corset department all stores Wh 


- As 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 18th Street f { 
NEW YORK { iV, | 


[— > 5% 8 LAA 








What Every Corset Needs 


The Pelco Corset Latch is the greatest boon to 
women ever devised, It is the only corset latch in 
the world. A woman invented it. Every woman 
snould have it. So small and s simple is the Pelco 
Corset Latch that you don’t know you are 
wearing it. Yet so useful you’d miss it instantly. 
The Pelco Corset Latch positively prevents 
your corset from coming unhooked after you are 
dressed. You attach it over hook of corset. When 
corset is fastened you simply snap the tiny latch 
over eye of corset. A touch unfastens it. You 
must see and use the Pelco Corset Latch to real- 
ize its wonderful usefulness. No matter what 
price corset you wear the 


Pelco Corset Latch 








I] double its valu Tends to presery e shape of corset by 
keeping it snug and closed. Save ear and tear on corset 
and prevents discomfort disarrangement ot garments 

‘ by an open corset Gives long service and absolute 
sfactio Can be attached to any corset 


Send for Samples — Postage Free 





Send us 10 cents and your dealer's name and address and we 
end Agadir 3s of the Pelco Corset | pecans 
d from the momen ach it. 





fea t and " 

So don’t delay. “Bend for samples today. 
PAUL E. LEHMAN COMPANY 

11 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City 
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Hofmeister Woolen Mills 
Dept. 60, Racine, Wis. 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 
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HE quills in the evening head- 
dress, the bands with a rosette, 
and the tie of beads are fads of the 
moment which can be easily followed. 
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ities “I Colored the Lace to 


Match” 


This gown 
was made 
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ITS of linen, net and lace could from 

be used to make these pretty an old 
frilly things, requiring only a little 

handwork to get quite as nice results. cream 

Henrietta— 









dyed grey — 
with 
Diamond Dyes 


for wool—and 
cutaftera 
pattern ofthe 
latest spring 
style. 


“The Diamond 
Dye Annual this 
season has given 
me many valua- 
ble suggestions 
which I have 
worked outtomycom- 
plete satisfaction and my 
husband’s most enthusiastic approval. I am sure 
no one can accomplish more with Diamond Dyes 
than I can —I use my dresses over and over. 

An old cream Henrietta I have just dyed grey 
with Diamond Dyes for wool and made over into 
a beautiful gown — I bought a remnant of white 
lace for the yoke and colored it to match — I'm 
always successful in using Diamond Dyes, but 
this year the colors seem more beautiful than 
ever before.”’ Very sincerely, 

Mrs. Clinton Emmett. 


DIAMOND DYES 
prevent an enormous waste of material. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS 
TO BE DYED: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the 
veal Diamond Dyes and the 427d of Diamond Dyes adapted 
tu the article you intend to dye 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations 
will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘ all fabrics ’’) egiac/ \ 
well. This claim is false, because no dye that will 
give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other 7//1.7/ fibres, 
can be used successfully for dyeing Cotten, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of 
Diamond Dyes, namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Dia 
mond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or other Mixed Goods, t ire especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, orotheranimal fibres, whi ceupthedye quickly 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especia adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other \ le fibres, i p the dye slow] 

** Mixed Goods, also known as ‘‘ Union Gooc 

hiefly of either Cotton, I 
this reason our Diamond 
made for these goods 


DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL — FREE 


| 
| Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
| dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) 
| and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye An 





HARMING new evening 

hood which is trimmed 

with plaiting and lace. It may 
be made of chiffon or mull. 












vegeta 








en r other veget 


nen, o 
Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes 


nual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 


| | cloth, all REE, Addres 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 














The Best Sabric for SUMMER 
GOWNS a la MODE is 


Lansdowne 











Positively unmatched in 












dainty clinging drapery, 
adaptability and service. 


Dyed in sixty shades, 
covering every tint and 


HIS is the new lingerie 

waist with long, tucked 
sleeves and a shallow yoke of 
lace to match the trimming. 


color. 


Genuine perforated every 
3 yards on the selvedge 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 





Admiral ‘:° 


a. Percales ) 


One Yard Wide — One Dime per Yard 


A Variety of Patterns 
Light and Dark Grounds 


TRADE _ Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of 
the makers, the Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Lf your home retailer will not 
suphly you, write t 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
MARK Boston and New York 
Sue CNET see eee 
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Fit — 
Style — 
Wear — 
these are the qualities 
you have a right to 





demand in silk gloves. 
The style and dura- 
bility of 


W NE 
GLOVES 


are the result not only of choicest 
silk and expert workmanship, but of 
the wonderful way in which they fit 
and hold their shape. 

Fit, style and wear; —the name 
Fownes assures them: but remem- 
ber you pay no more than for the 
other kind. 

Double tips, of course,—and a 
Fownes guarantee in 
every pair. 


All lengths, sizes, shades, 





at all good dealers 

















For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in- 


sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


























nish P Op lin 


lrade Mark 


Look for the green shamrocks 
on the wrapper covering the 
piece of goods if you want the 
genuine “Irish Poplin?” This is 
the best wearing dresscloth that 
you can purchase—it is woven 
in the same old honest way. 


29c 


ir dealer does not have Irish Poplin ask him to write to the 
i ‘or urers, Bt RTON Bros. & CO., New York, for samples 


All colors 
All dealers 
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litle Women 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Mary Hitchner 





4455 4457 


A Simple, Childish Dress for a Little 





4457 


Play Suit, 


Girl, and a Serviceable 


Which Includes Knickerbockers, for a Boy 


clothes—especially ‘‘tub” clothes—is to keep 

them simple, and the second is to make them 
neatly and accurately—as this means durability. 
Clothes which draw in any way or are uncom 
fortable naturally tear out from the strain, so 
good sewing pays: well-made buttonholes, 
bands, flies and closings of all kinds. 

Materials were never more lovely: for nice 
wear there are all sorts of pretty, sheer stuffs 
which are inexpensive—mulls, lawns, Swisses 
the dotted and barred Swisses being among the 
newest and prettiest, and as many of them are 
in delicate colors on a white ground they are 
decorative enough without trimming—except 
perhaps a little German Valenciennes lace such 
as is used in the dress on the right in the lower 
solid col 
pretty 
effects are gained by laying the center-front of 
the waist on a fold. Then, too, 
colored ginghams are used with the plaids—in 
of course, which harmonize. On one of 
the gay-colored plaids with red, blue and yellow 
in it a plain, gray-blue gingham is particularly 
pretty; it is a contrast and yet it rather tones 
down the colors of the plaid. 


. ‘HE first thing to remember about children’s 


group on this page. Ginghams in 


ors, checks and plaids are much used; 


bias plain 


colors, 


x THE top of the page is a very pretty design 
(No. 4455) which could be used as an after 
noon or as a morning dress according to the mate 
rial. Of plaid gingham, with a yoke, collar and 
cuffs of plain material, it would be serviceable, 
with 
edging (in two 


while in a white or colored lawn or dimity, 
a yoke and cuffs of embroidery 
widths), it would make the prettic t of afternoon 
uch as batiste 


could be used if a 


dresses. Even finer 
batiste 
is wished. The sash i 


material, 
with embroidery, 
nicer dre a pretty fea 


a new one, and should, of course, Le 
aterial as the dress. It 1 


As the 


ture and 
made of the same m 
tacked in under the 

box-plaits « | 


place box plait 


ulder 


xtend over the sho 





a little the 








shoulder-seam should be stitched and the box- 
plait then laid in place. Patterns (No. 4455) for 
this girls’ dress come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years. 
Size 4 years requires two yards and _three- 
eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 


IMPLICITY itself is the boys’ one-piece suit, 
~ which is designed for comfort and hard wear 
and includes knickerbockers. It may be made 
of dark-blue denim, natural-colored linen or a 
gingham. The buttonholes are bound with a 
bias fold and are the only trimming. The collar 
and cuff pieces would be pretty in a contrasting 
material— white or plaid material with a plain- 
colored suit. Patterns (No. 4457) for this boys’ 
suit with knickerbockers come in three sizes: 
210 6 years. Size for suit two 
yards and three-quarters of 


4 years requires 
ee | 


36-inch material 


without nap. 


The short waist-line is noticeable in even the 


children’s clothes, especially in afternoon dresses 

such as No. 4503. This would be pretty 
in a colored Jawn with trimmings of all-over 
batiste embroidered to match in color, or in all 


white made of chiffon lawn with white embroid- 
ery. Patterns (No. 4503), with two-piece sleeves 
2 to 5 years. 


and sleeve-caps, come in four sizes 


Size 4 requires for dress one yard and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch, and for 
yard of 36-inch material without nap. 


years 
guimpe one 


SOR a really little tot the last dress would be 
becoming, and for warm days it could be made 
collarless by cutting it square in the neck. It 


could be of plain gingham trimmed with plaid 
for the white lawn or Swiss with 


tucking and Valenciennes lace for the 


morning, or of 


alternoon, 


Featherstitched banding or beading could edge 
the bands, while cotton soutache simulates the 
buttonhol Patterns (No. 44960), with one 
piece sleeves, come in four size 6 months, 1, 
and 4 year Size 4 years requires one yard and 


three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap 
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Lawn or Dimity Would be 
Sparinsly 


Guide-Chart) 
jor each number, 
amount o] 
Order from »} 
breast measure 


Patterns (including 
o} the price, fijteen cents 
which is ten cents. The 
on the patiern envelopes. 
number of pattern, age, 

Pattern Bureau, 


Pretty for These 
lrimmed With 


jor all the de 
bost-/ree 
i / 
materia 
your nearest de aler in patterns 
“and length oj 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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a Litthe Good Lac 


sup lied on receipt 
Number 449°, 
printed 
giving 

to the 


wn above can be 
, with the exception of 
1 required jor the different 

: or by 
and inclosing the 


ign ho 


sizes 1S 
mau, 
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Slender 


or 
Stout — 
Tall 


or 
Short, 




















































CORSETS 


will give to your 
figure the lines de- 
manded by the pre- 
vailing mode, will 
correct figure faults 
and give. corset 
comfort because 
the model de- 
signed for your 
figure is correctly 
proportioned and 
rightly made. They 
wear longer, and 
retain their shape 
better because 
made of materials 
best for the price. 





Send for our compli- 
mentary Cameo book 
of G-D Justrite Corsets. 


ee 


Ask to see them— ' 
at your Dealer’s f 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
265 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 














i 
a ECONOMICAL ——— 

The staple One fabric 
Half -Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 
22 inch 36 inch 














HSITALS 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market. 


——— DURABLE 


re fast 
selvages 





JOY, LANGDON & CO., ne Agents 
_Boston and New York 











Luxury Silk 


Trade Mark 





A Shirting, Waisting, and 
Lining. A beautiful sheer 
fabric suitable tor all purposes 
for which silk is used. 

ll shades 


29 ii 
¥ All dealers 


“Tuxury Silk’ is 
wrapper of the genuine. 


on the 





If vour deale not I xury Silk, } im to write 
to BURTON Bi .& Co., New ¥ k, for sample 

a Stock- 

ray idea ings 

Hit 1 y. itton at waist. Save Su 

ters.” Best for Health, Comfort. and 

K:conos lV. Never sag or c¢ Fg do. Vn. id 
Y r rn ind dyes. Any de ‘he weight. 

fe pn , Girls and Boy 30 to BOc. 





FAY KN IT* vi i Sete : - mt mor ; en 
FAY SOX Fors Shane trate 


teed. Tryapair. Buy < a ae an nent tar a I 


FAY STOCK NG COMPANY, Box 68, Elyric a, “0. 
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is the only 


Dress Shield 


that is both odorless 
and moisture-proof 


Many dress shields are labelled ‘“‘odor- 
less’’, but the OMO is the only dress 
shield that IS odorless when you wear it. 


It contains no rubber, is cool, light, 
does not chafe even the most tender skin, 
protects the dress against perspiration 
stains and is washable. OMO is the 
original double-covered shield. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “ Dress Shield Brietlet ’’ sent free. 






INFANTS’ 
PANTS 


are made of Omo 
Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is absolutely 
waterproof and odor- 
less, white, soft and 
easily cleansed. 

A dainty, comfortable gar- 
ment that will keep baby’s 


clothes dry and clean. ‘To be worn over the diaper. 
With or without lace trimming. 25c to $1.00. 
OMO BIBS 
are made of the same sheeting and have all the good 
qualities of Omo Pants. Prices 25c. and 50c. 
OMO SANITARY SHEETING 

Indispensable in nursery and_ sick-room. Made in 
l-yd. and 1%-yd. squares in light and heavy-weight, wit! 
loops to attach to mattress; also in 12- and 24-yd. lengths. 


Ask your dealer for e OMO product 


The Omo Manufacturing Co., Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 

















The New 
Art Embroidery 
Material 


GiossiL 


Try GLOSSILLA 
Brighter Than Silk 


If you don’t believe there can be an embroid- 
ery material better than silk, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


If you don’t believe that the brightness of silk 
can be surpassed, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


If you don’t believe there is an embroidery 
thread more workable than silk, that accom- 
plishes results more quickly than silk, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


GLOSSILLA is superior to all other embroid- 
ery materials. It is something new and noth- 
ing can equal it. The best de: alers are recom- 
mending G LOSSILLA and the finest embroid- 
erers are using it. They prefer GLOSSILLA 
to silk. So will you if you give it a trial. 





If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILILA, 
write us, giving us his name, and we will 
see that you get it. 


Glossilla Manufacturing Company 
Dept. A, 109 Grand Street, New York City 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 1909 
DRESS GOODS 


eg and New Colors 


“de 50 Yard 
50 Inches Wide 46 Inches Wide 


Satin Luutdoth Sieltona’ 


$1.85 imal .00 Yard 
50 Inches Wide ae: aches s Wide 


Write for Booklet of Illustrated Fashions, FREE 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc. 
“The Shelton Looms” 
453 Broome Street, New York 


$1.50 Yard 











Mated pair 
kissing.— 
From eggs 
tosqi sab Sin 


4 week 









Book, 


Write * a 
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Squab | 


How to Make Money Breeding Sdshs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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THE NEW & IG AND 
~“R MATERIALS 
By Florence Van Rensselaer 


ZACH of the of fab- 
“2¢ rics for the approaching season 
‘~~ shows wonderful achievements 
7 of the loom and the dyer’s art. 

ay All of the printed designs of 
’ , (gee flowers reproduce their natural 
BO. Ad in colors in pastel tones as if they 
ESET had grown in the shade; while 
in the Persian and other Oriental effects the 
harmonious and wonderfully soft hues charac- 
teristic of the East are copied with marvelous 
accuracy, whether silk or cotton be the textile. 


three classes 





Silks Come First in the List of materials for 
costumes, and of the silks the first to be men- 
tioned is cachemire de soie, which is one of the 
most lovely all-silk goods produced. It 7 
in a somewhat heavy weight, which makes 
admirable for the draped gowns; it is outs 
width—forty-two and forty-four inches wide— 
and is to be found in all the charming new tints 
that are soft and rather dullintone. An entirely 
new fabric in the silk world, cachemire de soie 
has a firm, crépy surface with occasional raised 
threads, and isabsolutely without nap; it iswoven 
for durability and is in a weight suitable for 
street costumes. It is charmingly pliable, and 
c mes inall the lovely shadesseen in oldtapestries. 

New, also, is a satin-faced pongee that is 
a most attractive and desirable fabric for 
daytime wear, as the weave shows a cunning 
distribution of uneven threads which give the 
degree of difference which makes it appropriate 
where a plain-finished satin would not be. 

Charming satjn-faced crépes are reversible, 
the wrong side showing a dull silk crépe and the 
other a fine satin face, so that the mere turning 
back of the hem portion constitutes a trimming. 
Satin-striped crinkle silk crépe has the stripes in 
self-tone, and like the satin-faced crépe is delight- 
fully pliable, and of costume weight. There is 
also a silk crépe with a heavy crinkle. Each of 
these comes in all the rarely beautiful new tints. 


Some of the Colors it is as well to mention, 
as they dominate all the cachemire de soies, 
crépes, satins, pongees and other silks of 
Oriental suggestiveness; each color is perfect 
in every shade and each is given in more than 
one, so that the most critical can be satisfied. 
Bosphorus, Danube, kingfisher, gensd’arme, 
Holland, campanula, Chinese and vapeur are 
the choice shades of blue. Casserole is a new 
brown, and many are the rose tints. Dead-leaf 
tones run from the old gold of the fallen oak 
leaves to olives and faded greens. Apricot, 
melon and queer Chinese orange, turquoise, 
tapestry blues, old ivory, toast color, cedar, 
silver, tilac and Colonial buff play their part in 
the kaleidoscope. 


The Heavy Crépe-Finish Pongees have a close, 
tight, clean weave free from nap or knots, this 
weave having quite superseded the shaggier, 
rough surface formerly so noticeable in these 
silk products; they are intended for tailored 
costumes or the semi-tailored dresses. Pongee 
bengaline is another silk suiting for tailored 
frocks, and comes in natural color as well as in 
the neutral and the rare old Eastern colors; 
the luster is high, the bengaline rib pronounced, 
and the smooth surface of the pongee weave 
apparent through it all. C6otelé pongee is 
used for tailored costumes; the rep is apparent 
and the weave firm, though the fabric is pliable. 
Of lighter weight, a charmeuse satin comes 
between the pongees and the foulards and has 
the distinction of being uncrushable. 

The foulards are of two varieties: satin-finish, 
and twilled with a luster that though noticeable 
is not high. Some are woven in herringbone or 
chevron effects, others are printed closely with 
polka dots. The newest effect of all in foulard 
is that of black dots printed on colored grounds; 
some grounds are ‘‘shadow-striped” in self-tone, 
and others have white designs besides the dots. 
Bordered twill foulards in double width are 
charming, and many Persian printings are in 
evidence. The dull-finish, rain-proof foulards 
are invaluable and come figured with dots. 
Soth the satin-finish and the twill foulards are 
of double width, making fewer seams necessary. 

The many and various silk-and-wool novelties 
claim next attention. Of these the chiffon 
crépes in pastel colors and deeper tones are 
fascinating, showing a fine bayadtre silk stripe 
in self-tone. Silk-warp voiles have hairline silk 
stripes or a bayadere effect; others are dis- 
tinctly bayadére. Grenadine-weave voiles with 
silk stripes or plaided lines in Ottoman weave 
are also attractive. Silk-warp henrietta is also 
to be used for black dresses. 


To Pass to the Silk-and-Colton materials, the 
linens and the batistes and Swisses, a glorious 
vista of pretty, cool frocks is opened, and too 
much cannot be said in favor of the perfected 
qualities of each. There are new silks and 
cottons in chevron-weave which are very fetch- 
ing. Others in side-bordered effects have 
Persian patterns or are delicately braided in 
colors, the ground color écru. Silk mulls are 
endless in their pretty printings, and silk-and- 
cotton batiste is a novelty with a crinkle silk 
stripe of color. 

Among the cotton materials the printed dim- 
ities are lovely. Swisses come in all colors, 
embroidered and with borders or as all-overs. 
Borders appear on the Irish dimities, on the 
silk-and-cotton voiles, and on the  slightly- 
heavier qualities, as well as on ginghams and 
batistes of every sort. Embroidered linens for 
costumes are very new, and the new solid-color 
Italian linens are fasc ing iting. Irish linens, too, 
are embroidered when white, and are plain in 
the pretty, pale colors. Chinese linens are 
attractive, and Russian linens come for suits. 

Crépe for waists appears in many weights, and 
is embroidered or striped and either deep 
crimped or almost smooth. French piqué, soft 
in finish and in severat widths of rib, from very 
fine to Ottoman, is embroidered in small designs. 








How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the 
regularly authorized concern for the manufacture and 
sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 
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different patterns. 


Surprises and delights every woman by its 
richness, beauty and caressing softness. 
Merrimack Duckling Fleece—a superb 
flannelette—gives a new charm and 
attractiveness to every-day garments. 
It makes them a delight to the eye 
and a joy to the most sensitive touch. 
Summer is coming—the time when 

you will want light, loose garments, when 
the House Gown, Kimono and Negligee 
will mean much to your comfort. To be 
attractive they MUST be spotlessly fresh 
They must wash well and 
you should have plenty to change. 

Duckling Fleece costs not more than 15 
cents a yard, so you can have as many as 
you could possibly need, for the same price 
you would have to pay for one or two 
garments, no richer or more beautiful in 
their effect, and which probably you could 
not wash. You CAN wash Duckling 
Fleece as often as you like. 
color or any of its dainty prettiness. 

Duckling Fleece comes in one hundred 
Beautifully graceful in 
design and offering a great variety of 
exquisite color schemes. 


The kimono here shown represents one 
of this year’s popular patterns. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES and book of fashions 


Please give us your dealer's 
name so we can arrange for him to supply you. 


and suggestions. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company 


1 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


1. 


It won't lose 




















Best Xo. 


60 & G2 West 23” Street 


2iew Bork 





to send you our Thousand Picture 





The — Dressed Children 
in the United States, Today, 


i 
Are Children dressed from Best & Co., and yo 


naturally so, because it is the Only Store to 
make the Outfitting of the Young its Exclusive business. 


But they are not found alonein New York; 
their goods all over the country, solely through their Mail Order Service. 

Whether your Children enjoy this unquestionable 
gO without it, rests entirely with Yourse/f. 

Prompt Delivery and Entire Satisfaction are included in our g 


Catalogue of Children’s Fashions, with instruc- 


tions for measurement and ordering. Address Department No. 1. 





» 


because Best & Co. send 
advantage, or 


uarantee, Permit us 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 





bunions. 


Parties. 





Sent by mail for 25c. 


FRE 


CT) . 
In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.”’ 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the feet. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
lief for ingrowing nails, perspiring 
is always in demand for use in P atent Leather Shoes and for Danc ing 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25¢. 
in stamps. 
TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 


,callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 


It relieves painful, swollen, 
Allen’s 


It is a certain re- 


TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 


Do not accept any substitute. 





















ufacture. 


faction. 


Can You Do This With Your Comb? 


Not unless it’s a W-W Flexible. 
ordinary comb because of its flexibility and special process of man- 
Every tooth is carefully rounded and hand finished. Will 
not break or pull out the hair. 
25 cents at your dealer’s, or from us postpaid. 
want black or shell color. Send for booklet. 


The W-W outlasts any 


Thousands are used with entire satis 
State whether you 


WILLARD & WILLARD, 65-A Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A tailored waist adds more dignity, style 
and charm to a woman's appearance than 
any other kind of waist. 

King Tailored Waists are the leading models of 


smart tailored waist styles in America. ey are 
beautifully made of fine imported and exclusive fab- 
rics in an endless variety of superb styles. 

King Waists are so expertly tailored that they give 
you a perfect figure-fit without strain or wrinkle, over 
the shoulders, under the arms and in the sleeves. 
And no amount of laundering or wear can affect them. 
In a King Waist you have a smart, perfect-fitting 
waist not for to-day or to-morrow, but as long as the 
waist lasts. And every waist is hand-laundered. 

If you once get into a King Waist, you will see—,7 
and everyone else will see —what an attractive y, 


difference it makes in your appearance, Be + «Wi 
sure to ask for the “King” in buying waists. 46 S$ fil 

Mm = Your dealer will supply you if you ask ; >. So: i 
i i ite f Book 426.0% 8 

} him. If he won't, write for our Book =, Sgt 

WM of latest Styles, and we'll see that 70" 3% $ RS i 
you're supplied. AS iP SS f 4 


The King Waist Co. mM 
278 Sherman Ave., Newark,N.J. + 















; Cushion 
Rubber Button 


Hose 
Supporters 


Worn all over the world 


DURABLE 
STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE | 


Webs Fresh from the Looms |f,.,, ,. * 
Metal Parts Heavy Nickel | py 
Pl lr 


ate 
THIS GUARANTY | We ishion 
COUPON-in YELLOW, HOSE 
is attached this way to i SUPPORTER 
every pair of the genuine is Guaranteed to 
BE SURE it’s there. 


Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c 





i ed on receipt of | 2. 
George Frost Company, Makers 
BOSTON 
Wear Longer Than Others 


” 





























e SURE of your sewing 
this summer. 


| 
INSIST ON HAVING _ | 


JOHN J.CLARKS 


fra ey BEST 6 CorD 


+ SPOOLCOTTON 


It makes the 
strongest seam. 









/ It's worth insisting on. 
YA It's the trongest,smooth- 
st. Guarantees full measure, 


| SPECIAL If your dealer cannot supply you, 


) 
end his name and we will mail 


OFFER you a full spool each of Black 
nia 


and White, free, direct from the 


llacturers. 


BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. | 
| Pawtucket Rhode Island | 

















F Relyea White Lawns, Jong Cloth, 
EE Lingerie Chiffon, Dimities, Linen, 
White Waisting, Colored Rep Cloth 

Samples of Snuitings are the correct fabrics for 
White Goods Spring dresses and underwear. 
: Send your address and we will mail you 

and Linen a ey Samples. We save you money and 
prepay express on all orders in the United 
Toney gladly returned if goods are not satisfactory. 


RELYEA & CO.,84 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 
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AKING into consideration 
both comfort and appearances 
the selection of a corset is 
very important. Tomost 
women corsets rank as neces- 
sities, and whether the prin- 
Ais Ciple is right or wrong we have 
aE AS*SEA come after a few generations 
to depend upon horizontal stays for support, 
especially for our outer garments. 

Properly selected, and worn with intelligent 
regard for proper adjustment, a corset need in 
nowise menace the health. First learn what 
constitutes a well-fitting corset, then how to 
adjust it, but do not expect inanimate stays to 
overcome the folly of years of indulgence and 
lack of exercise. If a corset hurts it is being 
used to displace cartilage and should be dis- 
carded. Better lose the price of a poorly- 
selected garment at once than to add the cost 
of an illness. 

The average woman, going to buy a corset, 






| gives the clerk her waist measure, asks for a 


| Jong or a short corset, and trusts to luck that 
what she gets is developed along the lines of her 
figure. Some cling to one manufacturer and his 
various styles year after year, which is a shade 
better; while others, to whom corset-fitters or 
well-equipped corset departments in the large 
stores are accessible, are fitted according to the 
ideas of salespeople. Fortunate are those who 
have their corsets properly made to their 
| measurements. 


Slender women are apt to accept almost any- 
thing in the corset line as available to hang their 
skirts on, and consequently are very often more 

| poorly corseted than their stouter sisters. 


| What to Know When Buying a Corset 


F YOU are going to buy a corset and cannot 
have one made to your measurement, go with 
the following hints mastered and at the end of 
your tongue: Take a tape and carefully measure 
| your waist. Draw it tightly, straight around 
| your waist (not dipped) next to your best-fitting 
| corset. Deduct two inches and you have the 
| size of the corset that you should buy. Do not 
| make the foolish mistake of thinking that a 
| smaller corset, laced four or five inches apart, 
| would make you look more slender: it would 
| not. Instead, it brings the hip curve too far 
forward and flattens the back, spoiling all beauty 
in the way of graceful lines. Having noted 
your waist measure place the tape loosely 
around the bust, over the fullest part. This 
measurement is best taken sitting, as the bust 
settles when you are seated and the measure- 
| ment is usually a full inch more. Subtract the 
waist measure from the bust size and you have 
what is called in corset parlance the bust develop- 
ment. In a like manner take the measurement 
around the hips about five inches below the 
waist-line. 
I have told you how to deduct two inches 


from the waist measure It is well, however, 
to deduct three inches from the bust and hip 
measurements. If your waist is twenty-four 


and your bust and hip measurements are each 
thirty-nine, deducting two from waist and three 
from hip and bust, you will want a twenty-two 
corset, developed or sloped to thirty-six inches 
both above and below the waist. If the measure 
ments happen to be twenty-five waist, thirty 
seven bust and forty-one hip you should have a 
corset developed eleven above the waist and 
fifteen below. More figures are developed in 
this manner than are evenly developed, and 
corsets are made to fit these figures if you only 
know it and insist upon finding the right corset. 


Ihe Proper Height and Length 


TOR height and length take the narrow tape 
which marks the waist-line on the inside of 
almost all corsets, and using it as the place to 
start learn how many inches you can have a 
corset extend above and below the waist-line 
iiow high it should be over the bust depends 
entirely upon your figure. If the bust is large 
the corset should support but not lift it, as 
lifting makes it appear larger. The height of a 
corset in the back should be governed by the 
stoutness of the figure. In no case should one 


wear a corset which allows flesh to hang over 


ty 





in the back; but, on the other hand, many cor 
sets are too high and the top is sadly in evidence 
through the dre Just under the shoulder 
blade is accepted as. the proper height for a 
corset. Nothing is more uncomfortable than a 
corset which is too high under the arm, and 
nothing is more destructive to both under- 
clothing and dress waist 

Below the waist-line there are many things to 





consider. Sit down, with no clothing over the 
corset, and decide, aided by the tape-meast 


‘ 
. , 
just how long you can wear a corset all around 





front, back, hip and between the center-front 


and the hip—a very important place for a corset 


to be exactly right. If too long at this point it 
will strike the limbs when you are seated and 
bulge as well as be uncomfortable If too short 
the flesh comes out between the corset and limbs 
and is both unsightly and unpleasant. Properly 
fitted, then, a corset is just long enough, and not 
a fraction of an inch too long, and neither at 
the top nor at the bottom 1s there an apparent 
ling en the OV ( ed ove ] 


How to Lace and Adjust It 
AVING selected the right corset, lace it 





properly, which is with two strings, one from 
the top, the other from the bottom, so that 
there is an end of each lacer on each side at the 
waist-line. Each time a corset is worn the same 
process of adjustment should be followed. Hook 
the corset about you with the lacers loose and 
hanging, fasten the front and side supporters to 
your hose, draw the corset down until the hip 
curves are properly adjusted, reach down from 


the top of your corset and bring up the abdomen 
in such a way that the corset will support instead 
of compress it. Draw up the lower lacers com- 
fortably tight, cross them and tie them either in 
the front or back, adjusting them over a hook 
placed about an inch below the curve of the 
waist. Next draw up the top lacers, leaving 
breathing space and comfort for the diaphragm. 
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The New Fibre Fabric 


Neither you nor he need fear the results if he tele- 
graphs his first order tor these exquisite Sefiorita 
dilk-Apun Scaris. What is happening everywhere else 
will happen in your town also. 


_  Sefiorita Uf. Scarfs and Me fabrics leap into 
immediate ait “hipue “success ch “pun every where because 
they usher in an entirely new kind of beauty —a new thread, from anew 
process, woven into a new fabric, with a new lustre, which eludes 
description and comparison, 


When you, for instance, wear the first Sefiorita / Auto- 
mobile Searf (Directoire style) in your community, ilk-dpun its ex- 
quisiteness and indescribable filminess and sheen will reveal its newness 
and difference and beauty to the first woman who sets eyes upon you, 
She may be too tactful to ask you where you found this beautiful new 
fabric—but she will make it a point to find out! That’s one reason why 
you are safe in asking the dealer to send for one of the scarfs at once — 
and why he is perfectly safe in doing so. 

_This automobile scarf is at once the most practical and the daintiest 
article of its kind ever conceived. It is made with split ends, so that it 
fits over the head and fastens around the neck—beautifully fringed or 
plain hemmed ends, as you like, in white, heliotrope, ecru, corn, cham- 
pagne, cardinal, mode, wine, silver grey, Copenhagen blue, black, light 
and navy blue, golden and seal brown, 

This particular scarf, 36 by 72 inches, retails at $4. Automobile 
scarf, regular shape, plain hemmed or fringed ends, 24 by 90 inches, £3. “cs 
% Regulation Sefiorita Searf, in solid colors named above, 12 by 64 inches, $1; < 
A. 15by 72, $1.50 ; 18 by 84, ehilk-fpun 95'95).'9) by 84, $3; special weave, 36 by 90, $4. Miotared 

3 designs, 16 by 86, $3. Special weave, 20 by 86, $3.50; harmonizing white with ‘pink, blue 
corn or heliotrope. ‘ s 
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If your dealer should hesitate to order the searf, send direct to us, enclosing the price and 
stating size and color you want, and we will send the scarf prepaid and neatly boxed. If you 
should not be satistied, return it, and the price will be refunded at once. 

W zfpun fabrics, 36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. Its uses are almost limitless — evening 
zg gowns, waists, sashes; hat drapes; window and door drapes and tapestry effects. 

So that you may see, at slight expense, how exquisitely 
beautiful ghulk-Apun is, we have made up, for 
special mail orders, ladies’ 
ties, with long tasseled ends, which 
sell for 25 cents each, Sent post: 
paid upon receipt of price. 

A feature that makes 

doubly desirable is ghilk-fpun 
that itcan be washed. Instructions 
accompany each article or piece, 

Speak to your dealer, and meanwhile 

write for samples and the booklet. 


seat diego 5 ee 
plied Bathe Wk pun pyar x 
The Ohio Knitting Mills Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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¢/ VY Made in sre shapes and len sizes. {4% 
lhe four standard kinds arefkeather: 
weroht, Gem Double Covered. Olym 


. praand Sino. 


_ YT Each kind 1s different from the 
E other: There 1s a reason. Women 
Attler physically A Crial will show 


REGULAR SHAPE which kind 1s hes tfor you. 


\ 


g Lhey are hy gre LUC, because they 
» can be washed and sroned. 





PULL DRESS SHAPE 
| . a Cuneta, 
' f WOur Dress Shield Book A 


. - - - ; he 
SW y, sentsree on apple calrom, 1A | 
y » 7 
sacs ‘ 
HIGH POINT SHAPE ETON SHAPE 
I.Bb. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 
F721 F2% F2E FZ27 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. | 














. Brand 


Best Dressed Women ~ BLACKSTONE < 
~ Vf ‘az tacresed with Peet | | Ladies’ Laundered Collars 





All style 


= Sy Hitt. . 
beatin SON 9 Patent E | a 
WON'T > “ Peet S Invisible yes | port hos 
RUST 4 yi oiclte | 


i cca 


“It’s in the Triangle” 


! ¢ All sizes y , 
ae ‘0., 5 West 20th St., N.Y. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, Phila Sydney M. Schwartz & Co., 13 and 15 Wes 


a | 


women 


Allheight 














A SKIRT TRIMMING AND BINDING 


KIRTENE 








It is a ribbon with an extra reinforced woven 
mohair edge It is light sott and dainty, and 
yet has greater wearing quality than any other 
binding made At dry goods and department 
stores, all shades. Send for sample. 


Schlegel Mfg.Co., 33 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 











7.) Made of Your Old Carpets | 
Send for Circular 
U CHICAGO RUG MFG. CO 
| 4242 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO, TLS 








Catalog ‘‘B” illustrates—describes—(free 
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WHEEL CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 


~ *g < J n Ave. 
~ SARGENT CO. *?RXey York 
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Baileys Rubber 


Complexion Brush 





IT’S 

1's FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
with circular biting edges that remove dust caps 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the pores, anc 
give new life to the whole body. Mailed 50 cents. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 









BAILEY RUB = 
pane a tai tng? 


Be oon expand the guins, 
ING RINY 2 keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 


amuses the child, pre- 
venting convulsions 
and cholera infantum. 


Mailed for price, 10c. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or em- 


PATENT 
APPLIED FOR|— 


broidery. Three sizes 
small, medium and large Mailed, 6c. each. 


PAT. sey PAT. APPLIED F FOR 
EAS RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfec tly A dak fete the enamel 























without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 


5c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 


any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
diameter. No. 17, % 
in.; No. 18, %in.; No 
19, %in.; No. 20, Lin. ; 
No. 21, 1% in. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 


30 cents per pair. 
100 pase Catalogue of 
hiverything tn Rubber 
Goods, Free, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















TRADE MARK 


- 2 
Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 








The latest styles in the new 
popular shades ; embroidered 
or plain. Made of guaranteed 
Hydegrade fabrics. Inexpen- 
sive, fashionable, durable. 


Beware of imitations. 
Be sure you find this 
label in the waist- 
band of every 
pelticoat. 








Series of 
attractive 
Souvenir 
Post 
Cards 
sent on 
request. 
A. G. HYDE 
& SONS, 
New York — Chicago. 


Vakers of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta 


NIA 
BRAND 


Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and 
Snap Fasteners 


are preferred and used by discrim‘nating women 
because of their qual'ty: they are better made, will 
stand hard pulls and sudden jerks, last longer, are 
not easily crushed by ironing and are rust proof. 
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Niagara Safety Pins 


will not bend or pull out. Ask your dealer for Niagara 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and Snap I*asteners. The 
prices range from 5c a card to 10c 


Samples Free 


We would appreciate if you 
would send us the name of 
a de aler not carrying the 
Niagara goods and we will send 
you samples absolutely free. 


FRANCIS MFG, CO. 
Dept. F 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















FENCES 


» for all Purposes 





ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 


421 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1909 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Emma Troth 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE 
to make their gowns, wraps and hats. 
of her associate editors. 


While Mrs. 


Cleaning a Leather 


M. C. R. If your brown bag is of polished 
leather, such as calf or alligator, you can clean 
it very successfully with ordinary russet shoe 
polish. Follow carefully the directions given 
on the bottle, using first the cleaning-fluid and 
then the polishing-cream. An unfinished leather, 
such as suede or ooze calfsnin, may be cleaned 
by rubbing with a very fine grade of sandpaper. 


2 
2aR 


Child’s Embroidered Hat 

Mrs. Epwarp C. S. Yes, hand-embroidered 
linen and piqué hats will be worn by little tots 
this summer. We can supply you with a trans- 
fer pattern, No. 13239, for an embroidered hat 
in a dainty eyelet design; price fifteen cents. 


Divided Skirt for Riding Horseback 
By 


cross-saddle 


all means wear a divided skirt 
riding in the city park— 
too extreme and suitable only for 
riding. For summer wear, heavy 
linen etamine and khaki 

cloth are the most satis- r 
factory materials, as they 
are cool and light and can 
be laundered when neces 


HELEN. 
for 
bloomers are 
mountain 


When she comes back she will be 
Ralston is away her letters will be 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose 


Our Summer Style Book 


ready to tell her Journal readers exactly how 
answered by Mrs. Martin, one 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Wash Coat for a Little 
Mrs. Joun S. Heavy linen, piqué or pongee 
silk are all suitable materials for your little girl’s 
summer coat. White is always pretty, as is also 
pale pink or blue. You will find a design like our 
pattern No. 4315, which is shown above, easy to 
make. It is plain-fitting with a pleasing varia- 
tion in the cut of the under-arm seam. Pearl 
buttons would make a simple trimming with 
long buttonholes bound with the material. 
Patterns for this coat come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years; price fifteen cents. Size 8 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


Girl 


A Dressy Sleeveless Coat 

JANnice. Would not the graceful, sleeveless 
coat pattern, No. 4317, shown at the top of this 
page, meet your requirements for a light wrap 
to wear over summer dresses? This would be 
charming made of heavy tussore or linen 
trimmed with lace insertion or braid. Patterns, 
with or without a cape, come in three sizes: 32, 
36 and 4o inches bust 
measure: price fifteen 
cents. Size 36, without 
cape, requires five yards 
of 27-inch material with- 


sary. We have a very <VERY sort of Summer gown is cut nap. 

good pattern for a girl’s shown in this Style Book, from 

divided skirt, No. 2206; the simplest of one-piece morning Colored Stockings 

price fifteen cents. Pat dresses to pretty, fluffy designs | Miss A. B. B. Many 
terns for this skirt come in for the sheer materials, with sug- young girls wear colored 


four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and gestions given for those appropri- stockings to match the 
18 years Size 16 requires ate for bordered materials, A gown, with black slippers, 
four yards and a quarter catalogue section includes the although it is not the best 
of 36-inch material. staple patterns, while another of taste to do so: andit is 

section is devoted to embroidery not so pretty nor so con- 
For a Graduation Gown designs. Besides a_ fifteen-cent servative as when stock- 


Mary. Soft silks and 
plain, dotted net will le 
much used for graduation 


gowns. Kut,as you must 
economize, why not l eee 
choose one of the pretty, We mail this Style 


pattern certificate we include a 
four-page sheet of cold-water 
embroidery transfers, which will 
make attractive summer porch 
work for the needlewoman. 


ings and slippers match 
in color. 
Collarless Gowns 


ADALIA M. B. 


less 


Colilar- 


2 
300k , worn for 


post- 


gowns are 


sheer cottons? Batiste, paid (including a certificate en- the street this spring and 
fine lawn, dotted and fig titling you to any fifteen-cent summer, although thisis a 
ured Swisses are all dainty LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pat- fashion that is generally 
and charming materials tern), to any address upon receipt hecoming only to young 
for this purpose. of thirty-two cents. Order from girls with fair, well- 


To Freshen a Thin Dress 


VIRGINIA. Youcan give Pattern 





a fresh, new appearance HOME JOURNAL, 
to your sheer organdy 
and lawn dresses by 


dampening with a solution made of half milk 
and water. Sponge on the wrong side and press 
with a moderately-hot iron while still damp. 


Linen Duster for Driving 


Mrs. }. L.. W. natural-color linen 
would make a very useful coat to wear for driv 
ing during the summer. Our pattern No. 4136, 
which is a full-length, double-breasted, box coat, 
could be used for this purpose. 
sizes: 30 to 4o inches bust measure, and costs 
fifteen cents. Size 36 requires seven 


27-inch material without nap. 


Heavy, 


It comes in six 


yards of 


Remodeling a Voile Dress 


Mrs. JAcos Z. N. Is not pattern No. 4313- 
4314, shown in the group at the top of the page 
with the tunic skirt, brimful of ideas for making 
your blue into a newer fashion? 
As you have the material buy suffi 
cient soft black satin for the center-front of the 
blouse 


voile dress 


no more of 
and sleeves. You can easily get the side 
portions and back out of the old waist. Soutache 
braiding would make a pretty trimming, while 
the whole could be brightened with a stock and 
shallow yoke of lace chiffon. Use 
satin also for the upper part of the skirt, length- 
ening with the plaited lower portion which you 
can recut from your old voile skirt. Waist pat- 
terns (No. 4313) and skirt patterns (No. 4314) 
each come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust 
measure, and 22 to 28 inches waist 
respectively. Size 36 requires one yard and a 
half, and size 24 three yards and a half of 44- 
inch material without nap. The price of each 
pattern is fifteen cents. 


gold over 


measure, 


your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
by mail, inclosing the price to the 
3ureau, 


rounded throats. 


THE LADIES’ A One-Piece Dress 


Philadelphia. ELIZABETH. For asim- 
ple dress to wear while you 
are camping in the moun- 
tains this summer a one-piece design like pattern 
No. 4241, illustrated attractive 
and practical made of khaki cloth or of brown 
or blue chambray. You will find the short 
leeves and simple laydown collar cool and com- 
fortable for tennis and canoeing. Patterns for 
this dress come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
mei Size 36 requires 
6-inch material. 





above, would be 


> 


price fifteen cents. 
four yards and a half of 3 


ure 5 


Making Over an Eton Suit 


Mrs. L. J. B- Your idea is excellent for re- 
modeling into a dressy gown your Eton suit of 
gray chiffon Panama, left over from last year. 
As you are past middle age and inclined to be 
stout, the lines of a waist and skirt cut like pat- 
terns No. shown at the top of the 
will be adaptable to your figure. You will 
have no difficulty in recutting your Eton jacket 
over waist pattern. Buy a 
the la and the center 
may he stitche di in crosswise tucks. 
net lace would he lovely for the yoke 
and softened with a chiffon lining. 
Recut the short sleeves and lengthen with net 
cuffs. The skirt, which you say is a ten-gored, 
box-plaited design, may be altered over this 
newer, plain, ten-gored pattern with box- 
plaited panel front and back. Patterns for this 
waist (No. 4148) 
inches bust measure. 


4148-4277 
page, 
this yard of new 
front, which 
Gray tucked 


satin for pels 
or silver 
collar, 


come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
Size 42 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material. 
this skirt (No. 4277) come in five 28 to 
36 inches waist measure. Size 32 requires four 
vards and a half of 44-inch material. The price 
of each pattern is fifteen cents. 


Patterns for 


S1Z¢eS: 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving the 
number, and inclosing the price, as stated, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadel phia. 
waists; and for children’s patterns the age, 


State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; 
length of 


the bust measure for 
back and breast measurement. 
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Safety and Comfort | 


For the Child 


Convenience 


For the Mother 


Wagner Quick-Folding | 


Go-Cart 





has flexible springs under the seat, absolutely prot: ing 
the baby from injury in crossing bumps. High solid ack 
supports the child’s spine. The Wagner Cart can’: tip 
over. The back is adjustable to three positions —upright, 


reclining and horizontal. The body of the cart is 
wider and longer than in other carts — the 
hood higher and larger. The exclusive 
Wagner brake is a guarantee 
against accidents. 


Opens or Closes 
With One Motion 


The Wagner opens and locks 
securely with one motion. One 
motion closes it compactly—wheels, 
handle and all, It is built of steel — 
fine finish — tested rubber tires. Most 
comfortable, most convenient, must 
durable, handsomest go-cart made. 
FRE Pattern of 
Baby’s Coat 

Tell us your dealer's name and we 
will send you an exclusive little go- 
cart coat pattern free. 
Also booklet 
describing all 
Wagner Carts, 
E. R. Wagner 

Mfg.Co. 4, 

87 32nd St. 2, 

— 
N. Milwaukee, AG i 
Wis. 









































“What Every Woman 


Knows” 








Every woman knows that Kayser’s Italian 
Silk is the most exquisite lingerie. 

It marks the dainty woman more than 
rich outer gowns. It is soft and seductive, 
delightful and comfortable. 

It feels of refinement. 


But few women know that this en- 
vied underwear costs less than the com- 
monplace, because it wears like iron. 

’ 
Kayser’s 
Italian Silk 
Lingerie 
We have written a 


book whichexplains the 
facts and shows all the 
different garments. 


It tells why Italian 
Silk will outwear cot- 
ton, fully ten to one. It 


compares the cost. 

You will never 
cotton underwear after 
you read this book. 
Send us a postal for it. 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO. 
524 Broadway, New York 


wear 








Comfort and Convenience 


our Patented 
Maternity Skirt. It is instantly adjust- 
able to any size and hangs and drapes 
perfectly. Every woman who 
to become a mother needs it. 


* EVERY SIZE SKIRT: 
E EVE SIZE WOMAN « 


Frade Mark Re 
gives graceful lines 
to large women. 

Made in all cde 


” able material: 
$5.50 up 


Can be 
Cloak 







are combined in 


expects 
















gistere 





purchased in 
Department of 
first-class store. Insist 
seeing ‘* Everysize’' lal 
in placket before buyin, 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, 
FREE 


will send you 
a skirt 


direct. 


EVERYSIZE SKIRT CO. 
20W . 21st St., New York 








GENUINE HUMAN HAIR NETS 
12% 15¢ 19¢ 








Medium Large Extra large 
Human Hair Nets, 
Large, All- Over < ee. 
ci vn and | gu aranteed t t 
Hd ule ose S itable for op e « et 
oat Re ri vd very 
, Our Prices 123;0— 15¢— “19¢, accor to 
—- = size desi sed ° it ame in all three t 
= | less than z istomer Sta 





silver. Money refunded | if net wha a Ry Gray Nets Se. 


LISSNER’S (Established over 30 years) 693-695 Broad St., Newark. N NJ. 
WEDDING 


(00 INVITATIONS 7” 


EACH ADDETIONAL HUNDRED §2.25. Deliveres ere 


inthe U Highest quality, latest styles. Samples mesg 


EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmon, V- 














ENGRAVED 














rser’s Italian 
rie. 

| more than 
d seductive, 


at this en- 
n the com- 
like iron. 










djust- 
lrapes 
-xX pects 


E SKIRT 
/OMAN 


ceful lines 








2 NETS| 
19c 


extra large 
Hair Nets, 5 


ltos 
obile « 

» ac r to 
ill three vot 
‘r. Sta r 
Tay Nets 25c. 


it., Newark NJ] 








vered al 


Richmon:!, V4. 
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Gee! I Wish 
Theyd Hurry With 








The Most Delicious of 
all Breakfast Foods 


For sale by all grocers. Also at all hotels and restaurants 
and on all dining cars in individual packages. Ask for it. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 











TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd. 
London, Ont. 

















START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


Pa Pw, 
“ fo ake nse df ye : 
ht aa '% 
Me iy 
4 A 
a 


Meuuuuur” 


WASHBURN- cnosBY oO 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 
mi ee 


ss 











It’s worry not work~ that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, 
a poor table and poor diving shass adds to the wife's trials and nags 


the patient husband. *, | * | 
- Why not start ad eee i a you who are tar-sighted 
and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means 
for lightening and brightening your housekeeping duties? _ 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking a success. 


Let’s have it a success in your home from the very beginning. 


| OF 
WASH BURN- GCROSBY’S 


_ GOLD 1, BaP DY-@ Gan ap We) Op °. 





NeCR BY CON MINNEAPOLIS - MINN 


Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 














